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ADDRESS. 


In completing the Fifth Volume of the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Proprietors have to return their acknowledgments to 
the Subscribers who have honoured it with their support. They also 
beg to inform them, that the Work will now be suspended for a time, 
and that due notice will be given of its re-commencement. 

In adverting to the unsparing expense at which the National 
Portrait Gallery has been conducted, they may confidently 
appeal to the magnitude and splendour of the Work itself. They 
have paid about £1,500 to painters for copyrights, loans of 
paintings, and prints, &c., (the originals of which cannot have cost 
a less sum than £»30,000 ;) about £6,000 has been devoted to the 
engraving department of the Work ; about £1,500 to literary men, for 
conducting the biographical department ; and no less than one thousand 
pounds to the revenue, for duty on paper, &c. 

The Proprietors indulge a hope that the effect of this expenditure 
will be seen in the merits of the Work itself, both as respects the 
beauty and fidelity of the Portraits, and the research and accuracy 
displayed in the literary department. 
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THE MOST NOBLE 


THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 


Henry Petty, third Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of Shelburne, &c. 
was born at Shelburne House, on the 2nd of July, 1780.* The father 
of the present Marquis of Lansdowne was the celebrated Earl of Shel- 
burne, created Marquis of Lansdowne in 1784 ; and his mother^ the second 
wife of the Earl, was Lady Mary Fitzpatrick, daughter of the Earl of 
Upper Ossory. By his former marriage Lord Shelburne had two sons, of 
whom the one died at an early age; and the other, though he survived his 
father, retained the honors to which he was born for four years only, and 
at his death they descended to the present possessor. One evidence 
of the special hold which he had upon the fondness of his father is to be 
found in the mode of his education. Lord Shelburne had a great dis- 
like to public schools ; and his elder sons were accordingly indebted 
for their education to the private tuition of Drs. Priestley and Price. 
The influence of the youngest son, however, prevailed over the aversion 
of the Father ; and he was permitted, in accordance with his wishes, to 
avail himself of the advantages of Westminster school. From West- 
minster he removed to Edinburgh, where, together with some other 
noblemen, be resided under the roof of Professor Dugald Stewart, and. 


* Among his ancestry, Sir William Petty, bom at Rumsey, in Hampshire, in 1623, is 
deserving of particular praise. This extraordinary man appears to have attained a degree of 
eminence in every branch of science. He is regarded as the father of political economy in this 
country ; he was one of the principal founders of the Royal Society, an eminent physician, and 
natuml philosopher, and a very voluminous writer on miscellaneous subjects* 
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ill concurrence with those studies by which he has gained his literary 
reputation, laid the foundation of his parliamentary eminence, by 
joining himself to the Speculative Society, which was at that time 
in its zenith, and to which the present Lord Chancellor, and other 
distinguished senators, were indebted for their early practice in 
debate. 

After leaving Edinburgh, he repaired to the University of Cam- 
bridge, where, at Trinity College, he closed his academical career, and 
graduated honorably. On his return from college, he travelled for some 
time upon the Continent, accompanied by M. Dumont, subsequently well 
known as the translator of the writings of the late and lamented 
Jeremy Rentham ; and shortly afterwards commenced his public life by 
taking his seat in the House of Commons, as member for the borougli of 
Caine, in Wiltshire. At this time. Lord Henry Petty was but twenty- 
one years of age, and, during the lirst year or two of his parliamentary 
course, manifested none of those qualities which have snlisequently 
characterized it, excepting modesty and caution; and these only by 
preserving an entire silence, and so declining to commit either his 
])rinciples or his reputation. His first speech in parliament was deli- 
vered on the 13th of February, 1804, on the Irish Bank Restriction 
Bill, and in this early efl’ort he not only indicated the superior talents 
as a statesman, which have since distinguished him, but also the path 
in w hich they were destined for a time to be chiclly employed. Both 
iniblic and private considerations, probably combined to direct the 
special notice of Lord Petty to the state of Ireland. Its condition at 
that, as at all subsequent periods, was calculated to attract and lix the 
attention of every legislator; besides which, it oflered some further 
claims to the regard and the industry of his liOrdship, as containing 
<hc possessions from which his family derived large revenues, and 
tlieir lirst title. 

But it was not until April, 180(>, that Loid Petty fully discovered 
to the House of Commons those great tait uts which made him the 
w^orthy opponent of Mr. Pitt, and viiich pointed him out, and litted 
him for, the important functioiis he w as destined to exercise. This was 
on the debate respecting the ro:.duci of Lord Melville as treasurer of 
the Navy. Mr. Pitt on is occasion interposed his shield before his 
colleague ; in spite of which Tiord Petty, with a degree of energy and 
intrepidity which marked the justice of iiis cause, while it gave the 
omen of its success, prosecuted his attack until he had fixed upon the 
treasurer the charge of peculation and corruption. This was, as has 
bqen said, his Lordship’s most powerful and happiest effort. It evinced 
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so comprehensive a knowledge of his subject, such aptitude at arrange- 
ment and argumentation, such nervous and manly eloquence, — and 
these so honorably employed in the detection of abuses, and the main- 
tenance of public virtue, — as gained the warmest applause, and drew 
from his friend Mr. Fox, in particular, a tribute of admiration the most 
cordial and flattering. 

Tlie period now arrived at which this nobleman was called to public 
service of a more arduous and responsible kind. In 180(1^ the extra- 
ordinary man, who had for so many eventful years directed the fortunes 
of his country, sunk under the weight of those anxieties which the? 
perilous and convulsed state of Europe multiplied upon him; and his 
colleagues, unable to direct tlie complicated machinery which Mr. Pitt 
had constructed, and which his hand alone could wield, gave place to 
a cabinet, formed on principles radically dilferent, under the auspices 
of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville. In this administration Lord Petty 
was called to (ill the oflice of Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which, as 
in the representation of the University of Cambridge, he immediately 
succeeded Mr. J^itt. Upon entering on this oflice, his Lordship evinced 
his discernment by engaging the present Bishop of Jiincoln for his 
private secretary. This gentleman had graduated at Cambridge two 
years previously, and had distinguished himself as a young man of the 
highest IHerary attainment, by taking the degree of senior wrangler, 
besides high classical honors. This was an appointment of no small 
importance to Dr. Kaye, as it prepared the way for his subsequent 
elevation, the rapidity of which has been proportioned to his merits, 
lie was elected Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1814, and 
became Regius Professor of Divinity inl81(>; in 1820, he was presented 
with the bishopric of llristol, and in 1827 was translated to the sec ol‘ 
Lincoln, which he tills at the present time. 

Of the policy of those financial measures which were adopted by 
this short-lived administration, and for which Lord Petty is ex-officio 
responsible, it is beside our object to add one more to the various 
opinions which have already been expressed. The most general one 
appears to be, that the sek <dion of -o young a man to fill an office 
which requires so much ol that knowledge which experience alone 
can supply, w^as of itself unwise and inauspicious. At the same 
time, the whole tenc r of his life oflers convincing i3roof, that the acts 
ot his administration were dictated by that noble superiority to the 
temptations of selfish ambition, in the absence of which greater 
political sagacity is but ^he occasion of more extended desolation and 
distress. 
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But whatever may be thought of the financial measures proposed by 
Lord Petty, there were other respects in which he doubtless constituted 
a vital part of this cabinet. Some memorable measures of justice and 
benevolence reflect their lustre on this brief interval of Whig adminis- 
tration ; and in the origination of these measures, considerable influence 
must be attributed to Lord Petty, if we may judge from the prominent 
part which he has subsequently taken in advocating and perfecting 
them, and in carrying out the great principles which they recognize, to 
their more remote and siil)ordinate issues. It will be obvious that one 
of the principal measures we refer to was the abolition of the slave-trade 
in 1807. This great act of justice was, in the first instance, originated 
and carried through by this nobleman and his colleagues. But the 
efforts of Lord Petty did not cease here. He watched the working of 
the measure with continual vigilance; and in 1814, we find him moving 
an address to the Prince Regent, expressing the deep regret of the 
House that their exertions for the abolition of the slave-trade had not 
been attended with more complete success, and praying that means 
might be taken more completely to secure the merciful intentions of the 
legislature.” In support of this motion, he addressed the House (of 
Lords) with great energy, and with such eilect, that his motion passed 
without opposition. Again, in June, 1821, he called the attention of 
the House of Peers to the existing state of the slave-trade; and moved 
an address to his Majesty, the chief object of which was to point out 
the breach of their engagements, with which some of the continental 
powers had made themselves chargeable by persisting in this inhuman 
traflic. The cabinet with which Lord Petty was associated continued 
for but a short time Jifter the passing of the measure for the abolition of 
the slave-trade. Their fatal failure was upon the Catholic Relief Bill; 
and if they felt any degree of disappointment on retiring from office, it 
must have been more than compensated by the pleasure of finding from 
recent events, that they were only so far unfit for the government of 
their country, as they outstripped their age; aT»d, anticipating the spirit, 
endeavoured to antedate the events of a t ly of greater light and 
liberality. 

Upon the dissolution of parlii."!ieju. Lord Petty again offered him- 
self to the University of r*t'iibiidge; but so great was the consternation 
ot that body in consequence of his efforts in favour of the Catholics, 
that after the election his name was found at the bottom of the poll, 
and he accordingly took his seat, at the commencement of the new 
parliament, as member for the borough of Camelford, and about the 
same time reunited the noble families of Ilchester and Lansdowne, by 
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a happy marriage with his cousin, the Lady Louisa Emma Strangc- 
ways, daughter of the Earl of Ilchester, by whom he has issue two 
sons and one daughter. His continuance, however, in the lower 
house was of but short duration. His half-brother, who then bore 
the title of Marquis of Lansdowne, died in 1809; and Lord Henry, 
succeeding to the estates and titles of his family, took his seat in the 
House of Peers. 

Here his Lordship’s public conduct was distinguished by the same 
features which had characterized it in the early stages of his career — 
the same catholic spirit, and the same liberal policy, both foreign and 
domestic. We regret that our limits allow of our taking but a brief 
review of it. Upon the discussion of the Regency bill, he strenuously 
opposed the restrictions upon the power of the Prince over the second 
branch of the legislature, as unconstitutional in their character. In 
1819 he warmly supported the bill for rendering the produce of the 
consolidated fund available for the public service; and in the following 
year concluded a very able and comprehensive address to the house, 
by moving for a committee to take into consideration measures for 
extending and securing the foreign trade of the country. In 1822 his 
Lordship again brought before the house the suffering condition of 
Ireland, which he attributed not only to those causes which were pro- 
ducing distress in all agricultural districts, but also to some that were 
peculiar to that country — as, injudicious taxation, a defective magis- 
tracy, absenteeism, and the tithe system. In March, 1824, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne resumed the question of the South American States, 
urging the ministers to acknowledge their independence ; thus forward- 
ing the very measure, the consummation of which gave occasion to 
Mr. Canning’s eloquent hyperbole, that he had called a new world into 
ijxistence. 

The time now arrived when the Marquis of Lansdowne was called 
to serve his country in a more responsible situation. Early in the year 
1827, the seals of office had devolved, by the death of Lord Liverpool, 
upon Mr. Canning; and immediately on his accession, he availed 
himself of his Lordship’s co-operatic ! as Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The duties of this office were discharged by him 
with his accustomed ability and industry; and the cessation of these 
functions, at the lamented death of Mr. Canning, was not the least 
unfortunate circumstan*'e which constituted that event a most serious 
national calamity. 

On the death of 3Ir. Canning, in 1827, he was invited to join 
the cabinet formed by Lord Goderich ; and, during its brief existence, 
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lilled the office of Foreign Secretary. But the speedy dissolution 
of that administration again placed his Lordship in the ranks of 
opposition, and so gave occasion to some of the most conspicuous and 
important services by which he has benelitcd his country. In April, 
1828, a measure for the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts was 
forced upon the Wellington Cabinet . by tlic vote of the House of Com- 
mons ; and the motion for going into a committee upon the bill in the 
Upper House called forth one of the noblest ellorts of his Lordship’s 
oratory. His speech was distinguislied throughout for its eloquence, 
its liberality, and the respect it manifested for religion; and will not 
be forgotten by those who heard it, or by tliose whose rights it main- 
tained. I must protest,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ against what I can 
never hear witliout pain and surprise, that these acts of exclusion are 
parts of the Constitution. I am one wdio can never subscribe to any 
such doctrine. King, Lords, and Commons are, I admit, parts of 
the Constitution, and so is the Church, so long as it meets with their 
approl)ation and support. But, arc the means which we devise 
for the support of the Constitution, part of the Constitution itself^ 
They may be necc'ssary, or tlicy may not ; they may l)e rejected, or 
they may not ; they vary according to time s and circumstances, — 
according to the feelings, the prejudices, anj, 1 will even add, the 
principles of men. But there is one principle of the constitution 
which never varies ; there is one principle in it w Inch I may call its 
fundamental and pervading principle ; and that is, that every subject 
of the realm is admissible to every oflicc within it. That jn’inciple 
may, I allow, bo legally and legitimately susi)ended ; but when we 
remove the suspension, we resort to the ancient, the fundamental, 
and the immutable principle of the constitution.” 

The same opinions, and the same philosophical iiabit of reverting to 
first principles, marked his conduct with respect to the Catholic Relief 
bill. In supporting this measure, it became necessary to deal with the 
preliminary proposition to put down the Catholic Association ; and 
while he discountenanced the existence of th: t assembly, he adverted to 
the former abortive attempt to dissolv ' it in the following characteristic 
remarks — The cause of the inelfa \cy of that attempt w as to be found in 
the fact, that it did not go ^o ino root of the evil. It left untouched the 
circumstances out of which that avsseiubly had sprung. In what other 
way, then, would they proceed, to prevent the people of Ireland from 
explaining their grievances? Whether the on(? intended by the Noble 
Duke should be a suspension of the liberty of the subject, or whether it 
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should be the committal of all the members of that body to the Tower, 
or the Castle of Dublin; so long as the grievances remained untouched, 
these remedies would be incflectual. As well might they attempt 
to remove the danger ot a volcano by sweeping into it the cinders 
which it sometimes cast up; the inflammatory mass would remain, 
and tlie attempt to check its vent would probably only cause it to 
explode in a quarter where it would be least expected, and most 
injurious/' 

In perfect conformity with his conduct on these measures, he intro- 
duced a bill, in lvS:U, for diminishing the number of oaths rendered 
necessary by the laws atfccting the Customs and the Excise ; and 
exposed, in a very striking manner, the irreverent and protanc character 
of the system then in force. Nor should w c omit to mention the cllbrts 
whicli his Lordship has made, both in and out of parliament, for the 
amendment of our criminal jurisprudence. Long ago^ he perceived the 
uncertainty and consequent inefliciency ot our criminal law, and has, 
on many occasions, employed his talents to develop and remedy 
these evils. 

At lenglli, the Marquis of Lansdownc has become re-associated in 
oliice witii the men witli whom he has principally acted through life, 
jiid at present tills the. situation of Lord President of the Council; 
and thongn we hope he is far from having closed his public labours, 
yet we may safely assert, that he has crowned them by the measures 
wliich have rendered the period of this re-union one of the most memo- 
rable ej)Och.s of Englisli history. The Reform bill, and the otlier 
measures alluded to, arc too fresh in the memory of all, to require 
a particular mention in these pages. 

From the pi'cceding notices, some general view may be obtained of 
the political history and character of the Marquis of Lansdownc. lie 
has been eminently distinguished through life for the comprehensiveness 
of his view s, for his contempt of merely party considerations, and for 
his habitual regard to the great interests of humanity. 

The private life of this Tv?blcman has been in perfect consistency 
with those principles which ha ve regul ted his pubbe conduct, lie has 
ever devoted himself with great energy to all objects of public utility 
and benevolence, and particularly of late years has been foremost to 
extend the privileg s and advantages of education, by assisting in 
the institution of the London University, and of the Society for the 
Diflusion of useful Knowledge. Indeed, the temptations to indolence 
and vice, v Inch necessarily accrue from distinguished rank and wealth, 
appear to have found him fortified against them, and to have left him 
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most admired for their opposites — ^for his public spirit^ the amenity of 
his disposition, and the purity of his life. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne has been consistent through life, because 
through life he has invariably acted upon the principles of truth and 
justice ; and whatever may be thought of the policy of some of his 
measures, he will doubtless be regarded by posterity, as one who 
has maintained the only course which, in all the fluctuations of 
national fortune, deserves to be called conservative — which promotes 
the stability, suspends the decline, and consecrates the ruins of 
empires. 


Our Portrait of the Noble Marquis is from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s very 
raluable whole-length Picture, for the loan of which, granted in the kindest 
manner, we beg to express our warmest acknowledgments to the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne. 
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When we look upon the portrait of a man distinguished among his 
contemporaries by the possession of extraordinary abilities, and still 
more by the noble and useful purposes to which those abilities w ere 
ap|)lied, the question naturally suggests itself, — What were the in- 
dividual traits which have impressed their characteristic influence upon 
the countenance, and what the events which marked his course? 

The brevity of the present memoir will not permit us to enter into 
the details of a life unceasing in active exertion, both mental and 
bodily; yet, even from a general view, we may discover tlic striking 
features of a godlike mind, a mind gifted with that power ol' in- 
tellect which alone proceeds from the Father of all wisdom, and which, 
while rendering back glory to its Author, raised the subject of these 
pages to that high station in the religious and literary world which he 
so long and 'ininterruptedly maintained. 

In the obscure village of Moybeg, in the county of Londonderry, 
Adam Clark i: was born. The parish register having been lost, or 
perhaps never kept, the exact date of his birth has not been ascertained, 
but most probably the event took place in the year 1700. Ilis father, 
John Clarke, was descended from an ancient English family, for 
several generations settled in Ireland; he had been originally brought 
iij) and intended for the Church, but, marrying imprudently early, his 
prospects were destroyed, and a rapid increase of family caused him to 
adopt the profession of a puldic licensed schoolmaster. Ills wife was 
a Scotch woman, of the name of McLean. 

Adam, their second son, was early inured to many hardships, and 
practically taught the virtue ol independence. His education scarcely 
deserved the name, for the circumstam cs of the family requiring the 
attention of the boys to the small farm which they held, the two 
brothers, Tracy and Adam, were obliged to attend their father’s school 
only on alternate days, and each rehearsed to the other, on his return, 
the lessons which he himself had acquired. 

Adam, though assiduous, was a very slow scholar, and found 
almost insurmountable difficulty in learning, till at length the bitter 
taunts of his companions srave a sudden stimulus to his mind, which it 
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never lost. From this time his progress was as rapid, as his desire 
after knowledge and his love of reading were intense. The few pence 
which he could call his own were scrupulously laid by, to purchase 
books; and to many of the works which then formed his treasured 
juvenile library, he frequently owned himself indebted for much per- 
manent good. They chiefly consisted of tales of chivalry and enchant- 
ment, works admirably calculated to impress upon the youthful heart 
exalted, though perhaps exaggerated, notions of courage, and con- 
stancy, and a firm belief in the existence of a spiritual world. From one 
of these, the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, he acquired that taste for 
Oriental literature, which afterwards led to such important results in 
biblical criticism. 

While his faculties were thus exercised in studies suited to his age, 
the capacities of his soul were also gradually developing themselves 
with reference to the work for which he was designed. A mother’s 
watchful care had laid, even on his infant years, the restraining 
influence of the fear of the Almighty, and impressed him with a deep 
reverence for his word ; but this fear remained in his mind unaccom- 
panied by that heartfelt Joy and strength of faith which the Christian 
verity alone can cause to flourish in the heart : for this possession he 
was induced to sock, by the preaching of the Methodists. 

When about the age of .seventeen, he became a member of Mr. 
Wesley’s societies, and shortly afterw ard was sent by him to Kingsw^ood 
School, wdiere he remained only thirty- two days ; but these were days 
of sorrow and disappointment, his treatment at this institution being 
discrcditJiblc to even common humanity, and the means of instruction 
few and inadequate. On his leaving Kingswood he was immediately 
sent forth as a travelling preacher, engaged in the unceasing and 
arduous duties, and exposed to all the privations and difficulties, 
which that office then involved. During the first year of his itinerant 
labours he preached upwards of 500 times, be^^ide giving many public 
exhortations, and frequently vi.siting the diJ’tTent families in his circuit, 
comforting the sick and counselling the aiflicted. In most places he 
obtained universal favour, and hii. f. rvid eloquence found a ready wit- 
ness in the hearts of his header;- . bui. in some of the dark places of the 
land — and these were m •: few — the vital truths of religion could be 
proclaimed only through dangers and deaths, lawless multitudes assem- 
bling to persecute and to <lcstroy. In such scenes (for he passed 
through such) the young missionary stood unmoved, strong in the 
Rock of his trust and the Tower of his defence. 

About this time a singular circumstance occurred, the results of 
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which, had the influence of it continued, would have proved fatal to 
the future eminence of this distinguished individual. A friend, whose 
piety wa-s greater than his discretion, strongly reprobated the studies of 
Mr. Clarke, affirming that they were nothing but incentives to pride and 
vain-glory. Diffident of himself, and entertaining a high opinion of the 
religious knowledge of him who thus judged, he was unhappily alarmed 
into concession, and for some years relinquished all literary pursuits, 
till more experience, and a juster estimate of his own powers, dispelled 
the delusion. He now became convinced that the cultivation of his 
mind was a duty which he owed both to God and man ; and, as a 
teacher of righteousness, he strained every nerve to gain a nearer 
approach to the Fountain of light, and to bring down tlience those 
treasures of knowledge which at last so abundantly enriched his own 
mind, and illustrated and enforced the words of revelation. 

Few, however, were tlie facilities which Mr. Clarke then possessed, 
of satisfying his ardour and thirst after learning ; but those which he 
did enjoy, were used to the uttermost. Miss Kennicott having lent 
him a copy of her brother’s edition of the Hebrew Bible, his attention 
Avas much devoted to biblical criticism ; a subject which he shortly 
afterward pursued more fully when he removed to the island of Jersey, 
where, in the public library of St. IJelier’s, he had an opportunity of 
consulting Walton’s Polyglott. After carefully comparing, and noting 
down the variations between the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the 
Hebrew text, he was desirous of obtaining a still more accurate know- 
ledge of the ancient Oriental versions, and, by close application, 
he soon mastered the Samaritan, Chaldee, and Syriac ; thus laying a 
solid and extensive foundation, which he subsequently increased by 
the acquisition of Persian and Arabic. Some of the stores of learning, 
tlius attained, were also made subservient to the benefit of others. 
Feeling, himself, the great importance of these acquirements to the 
successful exercise of the ministerial oflice, Mr. Clarke, during bis 
second residence in Manchester, constantly opened his study every 
morning, from five o’clock til! seven, for the gratuitous instruction of 
several young friends in the Creek and Hebrew languages. 

A tolerably correct estimate of Mr. Clarke’s unwearied diligence, 
may be formed from the following statement : — From the year 1784 to 
1785, he preached 5(}8 sermons, independent of lectures, expositions, 
&c. ; and^froni 1782 to 1808, he preached no less than 6,615 sermons, 
exclusive also of exhortations, &c. During his abode in London, for 
three year:^, commencing 1705, he walked more than 7,000 miles, 
merely on journeys to preach in the city and its neighbourhood, not 
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reckoning his walking on other public and private business. Another 
remarkable fact concerning that period is, as stated by the late Mr. 
Buttress, of Spitalficlds, his invariable companion, though preaching 
at widely distant places, he never gave the same sermon twice, excepting, 
on one occasion, at my particular request."' 

In the year 1800, Mr. Clarke published a new translation of Sturm’s 
Reflections, which was shortly followed by his valuable work, the 
Bibliographical dictionary. Many were the difliculties which he had 
to encounter in the prosecution of his literary labours, arising from his 
small means of procuring the scarce and expensive authors which the 
nature of his studies required ; still, by persevering and judicious pur- 
chases, he finally obtained whal he desired, and gradually formed, not 
only an extensive and valuable library, but also a very large and curious 
collection of MSS., chiefly Persian and Arabic, consisting of many 
hundreds of volumes. A book-stall could seldom be passed by unno- 
ticed, and many rare and important works were thus obtained. In 1801 
he published a new edition ot Fleuvy’s Manners of the Ancient Israelites, 
with numerous notes; and in 1807 the first volume of a Concise View 
of the Succession of Sacred Literature, since brought to a conclusion 
on an enlarged plan by his youngest son, the Rev. J. B. B. Clarke. 

About this period Mr. Clarke gave ins efficient aid, and became 
a most zealous assistant, to the British and Foreign Bible Society, being 
one of the earliest members of its committee ; his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Eastern literature, manners, and prejudices, enabling him to 
give much important advice toward the successful accomplishment 
of the noble objects which it had in view, lie himself constructed 
the scale of types used in the translations of the Scriptures into the 
Calmuc dialect. 

The varied information and well-known talents of Mr. Clarke were 
now called, though reluctantly on his part, into a still more public 
sphere by his connection with Government is a sub-commissioner 
appointed to investigate the Records of tht Nation. To his care was 
committed the important and responsibl. task of preparing and 
arranging the materials for a rorcctid and enlarged edition ot 
Rymer’s Fcedera ; an arduous .vori , both as regarded the difficulty 
of its accomplishment, at well as its heavy demand on time already 
so fully occupied. Puring ten years he continued his labours in 
this department, though twice having tendered his resignation; which 
the extreme difficulty of finding an adequate substitute obliged the 
commissioners to refuse. 

From his constantly accumulating toil, the health of Mr. Clarke 
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suiFered very severely; his body was worn down by ceaseless exertion, 
and his spirit was exhausted by these public engagements being added 
to his ministerial duties, for, with their duo performance he never 
allowed any other occupations to interfere: but what cliiefly under- 
mined his health was the close study and minute investigation which 
were necessary, and were diligently employed in laying up stores of 
materials for that great work, on which his fame as well as usefulness 
will ever securely rest — his Commentary on the Holy Eible. 

His design in undertaking it is briefly described in the title, A 
Help to a Better Understand hig of the Sacred Writings;” and to the 
completion of this design he brought all his resources of piety, expe- 
rience, learning, science, and general knowledge, under the direction 
of sound judgment, and arrangeinent of patient accuracy. Each verse 
was first literally translated from the original, and all its various 
readings carefully collated, after which his own opinion was formed, 
and temperately expressed. The sense of Scripture was enforced by 
every illustration which the vast creation, both of mind and matter, 
could furnish to the exploring of a spirit capacious of all excellence, 
comprehensive in its grasp, and unwearied in its energies. 

During his residence in London in 1790, the notes were first regularly 
commenced, and an accident shortly afterwards occurred, which had 
nearly terminated their course abruptly. He left the comment on 
the book of Job by mistake in the house of a friend ; on discovt'ring 
his loss next morning, he returned, and found that his friend’s servant 
had used the sheets as waste paper, to fold up ends of candles : when 
reproduced, they were in a deplorable state ; still they were legible ; 
or, as he afterwards frecpiently observed, he should never have had the 
courage to write them again, or to proceed with his undertaking. 
Genesis was published in the year ISIO, and the whole work com- 
pleted about tiftecii years afterwards. 

Thus far we have traced Mr. Clarke labouring with success ; but 
there was one object which lay very near his heart, in which, about 
this period, he failed. He was well aware of the great additions and 
emendations which might be made to V al ton’s Pol> glott, in consequence 
of the improved state of biblical criticism, and the fresh sources oi* 
accuracy for the text ot Scripture, which have been discovered since 
Walton’s time; he was, therefore, very anxious that a new edition 
should be undertaken ; he laid down plans, formed scales, drew up 
proposals, obtained the support of several spiritual and lay lords, and 
wished that the Bench of Bishops should be the sole directors of the 
design, being careful solely for the due execution of the object, and 
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cheerfully proposing that Government and the Bench of Bishops 
should have all the credit of the work : he earnestly longed for the 
good to be achieved, and sought none of the lame which would be 
attendant on its success. For some time, the scheme seemed to prosper, 
but ultimately, to his great grief, it failed ; and a Polyglott, answerable 
to the means possessed for a standard text, is still a desideratum. 

The talents of Mr. Clarke were justly appreciated in the literary 
world, both by eminent individuals and learned societies. He was 
honored by the friendship of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
(who visited him several times at Heydon Hall,) Lord Teignmouth, 
Professor Porson, Professor Lee, and many others, distinguished alike 
by their rank and talents. On the decease of Professor Porson, 
he published a Narrative of his Illness and Death, with a fac-similc of 
an Ancient Greek Inscription, which was the chief subject of the Pro- 
fessor’s last litertary conversation. In 1808 he received high testi- 
monies of public respect in the successive presentations of the diplomas 
of M.A. and LL.D. from King’s (’ollcge, Aberdeen, for which the 
University refused to accept even the usual tecs. Other learned bodies 
also elected him a Member of their Societies — the Royal Society of 
Ireland, the Society of Anlicpiaries, of England, the Royal Asiatic 
Society, besides several otlicrs, both in England and America. 

The latest work w Inch he published was three volumes of Sermons, 
a fourth being left incomplete. 

But not alone in the literary world will the name of Adam Clarke 
be revered and honoured ; his memory will live from father to child, 
among the thousands who have owed their present as well as eternal 
welfare to his exertions. While residing in Manchester, in 1791 he 
was the means of first organizing the Strangers’ Friend Society, an 
admirable Institution, now^ widely spread, and as extensively useful. — 
A Mission to the Shetland Isles, which being rei.iotc, and diflicult of 
access, had long remained neglected, was originated by him, and 
supported by his exertions. Twice in^ personally visited each of the 
Islands, and, by his infiuence among his numerous friends, raised 
funds for the relief of their temporal wants, lud for the maintenance of 
adequate preachers in the most important islands. 

In most instances of his appealing in behalf of any charity, he was 
remarkably successful, being gent rally able to raise nearly double the 
amount realized by the mo t popular of his fellow-preachers; yet this 
was usually effected by a few sentences at the close of his sermon, by 
which he had called into life ihe best feelings of the soul: thus pre- 
pared, they only needed the direction of him who had summoned 
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them into being ; and then they proved, by the results, how powerfully 
he could speak to the heart. 

Dr. Clarke always took an active interest in the welfare and pros- 
perity of Ireland, the land of his nativity ; and one of the latest acts 
of his life was the establishment of schools for the neglected population 
in the north of the County of Antrim. 

In the year 1788, Dr. Clarke had married Mary, the eldest daughter 
of J. Cooke, Esq., of Trowbridge, a lady whose gentle yet firm virtues, 
united to a cultivated mind, enabled her truly to be one in spirit with 
her aftbctionate husband. His family consisted of three sons and three 
daughters, who survived the period of their childhood. By his 
children he was regarded with intense affection ; veneration for his 
character heightening the fervent love which his conduct as a father 
inspired. 

The manners of Dr. Clarke were simple, kind, and cordial ; his 
domestic habits were regular and active ; he constantly rose at five 
o’clock in the morning, and continued in his study, when freed from 
necessary interruptions, until eight in the evening, after which he 
joined his family circle, and enjoyed some hours of social intercourse, 
never yielding to the indulgence of studying late at night — a practice 
destructive to the best energies of the mind, if not fatal to life itself. 

To escape from the overwhelming engagements which were per- 
petually pressing upon him in London, and materially injuring his 
health. Dr. Clarke purchased an estate called Millbrook, near 
Liverpool ; and, during his residence here, he received into his house 
and home two young Budhu Priests, who had voluntarily come over 
from Ceylon to learn the Christian faith. He instructed them in our 
language, habits, and in the doctrines of our Religion : they became 
warmly attached to him, and, after being baptized, returned to their 
own people, among whom they still continue to dwell, teaching the 
truths which they have received. 

In 1824, Dr. Clarke purchased, and removed to, Ileydon Hall, in 
the county of Middlesex, where he remained till the period of his 
decease. His. valuable life w as suddenly terminated by an attack of 
the cholera, on the 27th of August, 1:^2, in the seventy-third year of 
his age. His funeral was attended by thousands of mourners, and 
the body was deposited in a vault adjoining that of his early friend 
and teacher, the Rev. John Wesley. 

In the life thus briefly narrated, there are few striking incidents or 
remarkable events. .\dam Clarke was distinguished from his fellows 
by no happy coincidences or fortunate accidents ; the narrative ot 
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his life is simply the history of a man who made all circumstances 
bend to his will, and that will was — the glory of his God, the wel- 
fare of man, and the cultivation of his own understanding to its 
utxfiost limit. His mental powers were sustained in full action, by 
a strength of determination which never gave way under difficulties 
and toils. With a partial knowledge, he could never rest satisfied ; in 
all things he sought full conviction; and, though reasonwg became 
thus the habit of his mind. Dr. Clarke was no controversialist: so 
great was his aversion from all disputes, that he declined giving any 
reply to the attacks made upon his writings and opinions, contented 
in stating his own belief, with the grounds upon which it rested, 
and leaving it to stand or fall by the force or deficiency of its own 
truth. Ilis attachment to the religious society of which he was a 
minister, was unshaken and fervent; never for a moment did he waver 
in his love of Methodism, though this did not render him incapable of 
strong feelings in approbation of the Church Establishment: its liturgy 
he ahvays esteemed as the purest composition of devotional exercise, 
next to the scriptures; and wheresoever he was aide, he invariably 
used it in all its offices. His sentiments on this subject were uniform, 
as many still living can witness; and his correspondence will amply 
prove, that the Church of England in its government and doctrines was 
a direct blessing from the God of heaven to these lands, and that it 
was the grand preserver, under God's providence, of pure and undclilcd 
religion. Another striking characteristic remains to be noticed — his 
entire freedom from ambition of power : revered by the religious 
body with which he was connected, he yet had no party among 
them; his influence was used for them, without one grain of self- 
exaltation ; he was identified with them as an individual, not as a 
chief. Unsought also, though not unesteemed, were the many honors 
which spoke the testimony of the public to his learning and merit. 

Adam Clarke walked with men in the pure integrity of a blameless 
life, and with his God in the fervent sincerity of an upright and holy 
conversation. 






SAMUEL LYSONS, ESQ. 

V.P.R.S. F.S.A. 

KEEPER OP HIS MAJESTY^S RECORDS IN THE TOWER. 


Among the eminent literary characters with which the present age 
has been so signally distinguished, but few have occupied a more pro- 
minent station than the subject of the present memoir, or will longer or 
more deservedly be cherished in the memory of those who were best 
acquainted with the extraordinary powers of his mind, and the amiable 
qualities with which that mind was adorned. Yet how few are the 
incidents, which a life devoted to literature or to science, generally pre- 
sents to the pen of the biographer ! 

Mr. Lysons was born on the 17th of May, 1763, and was the 
younger son of the Rev. Samuel Lysons, rector of Rodmarton, near 
Cirencester, — an ancient and considerable family, which has for several 
generations been settled in Gloucestershire, and whose principal seat 
and patrimonial property are situated at Hempstead in that county. 

His clasical education was principally acquired under the Rev. 
Nathaniel Morgan, in the Grammar-school at Bath, and, being 
designed for the bar, he was afterwards placed in the office of a 
Mr. Jefferies, an eminent solicitor in that city, to be initiated in the 
forms of the common law ; and during this early period of his life, he 
became introduced, through his uncle who resided there, to many 
of the most distinguished persons, who then occasionally made Bath 
the place of their abode, and whose attention and esteem, his excellent 
qualities seldom failed to engage, whilst the peculiar energy of his 
mind, and his various acquirements, secured that friendship and 
interest which afterwards brought him forward in the first literary 
circles in the metropolis, and determined his future course and fortunes 
in life. 
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Having previously entered at the Inner Temple, he removed 
from Bath to London in November, 1784, and finished his legal studies 
under Mr. Walton, a distinguished special pleader; after which he 
practised in that branch of the profession till the year 1708, when he 
was called to the bar. It is well known, however, that the only road 
to eminence in the law is by an unwearied devotion to that pursuit, 
without the admission of any rival object. Few there are whose natural 
turn of mind leads them by choice to that dry and laborious study ; 
and if the want of such a bias ever stood in the way of any man, it pre- 
sented an insurmountable barrier between the great and estimable cha- 
racter now before us, and a distinction in tluit profession which in his 
early days had been chosen for him. His talents were unquestionably 
such as might have raised him to its highest ranks and honors ; and to 
these were united those powerful auxiliaries to forensic excellence, — 
a graceful and commanding person — a How of language — a penetrating 
eye — and a power of voice, which can never be forgotten by those who 
have heard it. But the natural bent of Mr. Lysons' genius was too 
strong to be overcome : it was fixed on exploring the antiquities and 
early history of his country ; and the friendship and intimacy which he 
had cultivated, from so early an age, with Sir Joseph Banks, and most 
of the learned men of his day, tended, no doubt, to wed him to his 
favourite objects. 

In 1780, when only twenty-three years of age, Mr. Lysons was 
elected a member of the Society of Antiquaries; and it may justly be 
said, that no individual ever more zealously or more successfully 
supported its character and usefulness: few have ever contributed 
so largely or so valuably to its objects, and he continued the most 
ardent interest in its honor till his death. During eleven years, he held 
the honorary office of Director ; but this he resigned in 1801), as it 
required more of his time than his other avocations and duties 
would allow ; and, in November, 1812, be w^as a])pointed one of its 
Vice-presidents. 

In July, 171)(5, he was introduced, by Joseph Banks, at Kew, to 
his late Majesty, King George the Third, ti e Queen, and the Royal 
Family, w ho, from that time, continu al to honor him with their frequent 
notice, and always evinced a livt Vv interest in his discoveries and pur- 
suits: but these honors weiu- not the most important result of this 
incident in his lile ; for to this introduction may be traced a subsequent 
event, which decided his futnre course, and not only rendered him 
independent of a profession which he had alw ays regarded as a toil, 
but enabled him to pursue, with greater case, his more congenial 
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studies, and to produce those splendid works which reflect so great and 
lasting honor on his name and country. 

In the month of Eebruary, 1797, he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society ; and, in 1810, had the distinguished honor of being 
appointed its Vicc-pi*esident and Director, which oflices he Idled with 
extraordinary zeal and ability till his death. 

Till the beginning of the year 1804, Mr. Lysons continued to practise 
with considerable success at the bar, and went the Oxford circuit ; not- 
withstanding his increasing distaste to what he often forcibly termed, 
brawling in a court of j tistice."' At that period, however, an event occur- 
red wliich left him to the uninterrupted pursuit of those objects for which 
his mind was so peculiarly framed. At tlie close of the preceding year, 
the oflice of Keeper of the Records in the Tower had become vacant 
by the death of Mr. Astle; and, chiefly through the kind influence of 
some members of the Royal Family, added to his then well-known 
character and (pialilications, it was conferred on Mr. Lysons ; and the 
zealous manner in which he performed its duties, and the services he 
rendered his country by providing for the better preservation and 
arrangement of those valuable muniments, entitle him to the regard 
of posterity; lor whatev<u‘ might have been eflected in former ages 
towards red'icing the records to a state of usefulness and safety , a very 
large and important portion of them lay in a state of total disorder 
and neglect, when Mr. Lysons entered upon his ollice, and their 
consequence was almost wholly unknown ; but, by the most determined 
perseverance with the Government, he obtained an enlarged and com- 
petent establishment, and by directing attention lo those masses of 
disregarded treasures, large collections of royal Idlers, state-papers, 
and parliamentary and other documents, of the highest value and 
importance as evidences of our history, laws, and government, were 
rescued from lilth and decay, and restored to a state of usefulness and 
order. 

Mr. Lysons’ first literary production was a large folio volume O’* 
the antiquities of his native county, 'Gloucestershire, consisting of an 
hundred and ten plates, accompanied with copious descriptions, of the 
most remarkable churches, caslics, and 1 , ’hcr ancient remains. These 
were all etched by himself, with extraordinary accuracy and spirit, 
from his own drawings, — an Herculean task, w hich was begun at an 
early period of his life, and completed in 1798. 

About the year 179J}, tlie discovery of a large extent of Roman anti- 
quities at VVoodchestcr, in the same county, presented a new and very 
interesting field for his genius, on which he produced a most splendid 
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and laborious work. It consists of forty plates of Mosaic pavements^ 
and remains of Roman architecture, in Colombier folio, coloured after 
the originals, and accompanied with descriptions and historical observ- 
ations, which at once displayed a vast extent of erudition and depth of 
research into the early history of Britain, and the manners and customs 
of her Roman conquerors. By this work, which was published in 
1797, he gained great reputation and honor, which was subsequently 
enhanced by a succession of similar discoveries, which he published 
on the same splendid scale, under the title of Reliquim Britannico- 
Romana;/* It forms three folio volumes, corresponding with the 
Woodchester, and contains figures of Mosaic Pavements, at Hork- 
stow, in Lincolnshire — remains of two Temples, and other Roman 
Antiquities, discovered at Bath — figures of Mosaic Pavements found 
at Frampton, in Dorsetshire — figures of Roman Antiquities discovered 
in Kent, Cheshire, Durham, Lancashire, Cumberland, Northampton- 
shire, Somersetshire, and Wilts — sixteen plates of Roman Antiquities 
discovered in Gloucestershire — remains of a Roman Villa discovered 
at Bignor, in Sussex — and Mosaic Pavements and Roman Remains 
found in various other parts of England. 

Of this magnificent work, on which he was occupied down to the 
period of his decease, only fifty copies were completed for sale; and it 
exhibits a collection of Roman remains, far greater in extent, and 
superior in execution, to any thing of the kind ever before published 
in this or any other country. It was completed at an expense of many 
thousand pounds ; but by it he extended his well-earned fame, not 
only in England, but in learned societies abroad. 

In the year J800, Mr. Lysons, in conjunction with his brother, the 
Rev. Daniel Lysons, commenced their great topographical work, 
the Magna Britannia ; the first volume of which, containing the counties 
of Bedford, Berks, and Buckingham, was published in 18(H) ; and in it, 
taking the counties in alphabetical order, they had proceeded as far as 
Devonshire, comprised in six quarto volumes, when the death of the 
younger brother, the subject of this ^memor*, unfortunately prevented 
its further progress. In this work, the aiuhors have given the general 
history of each county ; its civil and ecclesiastical divisions — monas- 
teries, and other religious found tioL i — borough and market towns — 
population — family pedigree and history — gentlemen's seats — forests* 
and deer parks — geographical and geological description — natural 
history — manufactures — antiquities, and other necessary matters, 
arranged in a convenient manner for reference, under distinct heads ; 
after which the parochial history, containing an account of the descent 
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of property and other local particulars, is classed alphabetically. The 
sources whence this useful work was compiled, independent of the best 
printed authorities, were the national records preserved in the several 
public repositories, the manuscripts in the British Museum and other 
public libraries, private muniments, and a personal survey made by 
the authors themselves in each parish, through the several counties on 
which they wrote. The whole is illustrated with maps and numerous 
other plates, a large proportion of which, particularly in the earlier 
volumes, were drawn and etched by the younger brother, whose 
biography we are now sketching. 

Besides these, Mr. Lysons had begun, or had in contemplation, 
several other works, of which the world is unfortunately deprived by 
his death ; he was also a frequent contributor to the Archaeologia, the 
volumes of which contain several interesting communications ol' his on 
the subject of antiquities, chiefly Roman. Indeed, his capacious mind 
was never at rest : it grasped at more than any individual power could 
accomplish ; and when we view all the i)roductions of his pen, his 
pencil, and his graver, it is astonishing how any person, with his 
numerous other avocations, could have done so much. His drawings 
werc'made with great accuracy and spirit; and to this talent, and his 
skill in etching, which has rarely been equalled by an amateur, may be 
attributed the great extent and variety of his graphic productions. 
But this laborious course of life, particularly his ardent devotion to 
that prejudicial occupation, engraving, to which, especially in his 
earlier days, he frequently sacrificed his rest night after night, had 
made inroads* on a constitution otherwise good and strong; and 
for two or three years before his death, those who saw him most, per- 
ceived a rapid decay in his strength and appearance of health : he 
latterly suflered much from shortness of breathing, and in the month 
of June, 1819, was taken suddenly ill at Cirencester, where, a few 
days afterwards, he died, of ossification of the heart. 

In 1818, the last public tribute of admiration was paid to this 
estimable and learned man, by the Royal Academy of Arts. The 
honorary oflice of antiquary piufessor in that Society being revived, 
Mr. Lysons was chosen to fill it, and hi.'^ appointment met the most 
cordial sanction of the Prince R egent. 

There were but few eminent men of his day, either as literary 
characters or patrons of literature, that Mr. Lysons did not number 
among his friends and acquaintance. On a short visit to London in 
the summer of 1784, to enter at the Temple, he was the bearer of an 
introductory letter from Mrs. Thrale to Dr. Johnson, who in his letter 
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of acknowledgment, dated the 26th of June, says, this morning 
I saw Mr. Lysons ; he is an agreeable young man, and likely enough 
to do all that he designs — I received him as one sent by you ought to 
be received, and I hope he will tell you he was satisfied.” This was 
the only time he saw Ur. Johnson. When he returned to London in 
the following November, to pursue his studies for the bar, he called at 
Bolt Court, with the intention of jjrofiting by his introduction ; but, 
alas! tliat great star of literature was tlicn almost set. Ur. Johnson 
was too ill to be seen, and died not many days afterwards. In the 
first week that he came to settle in London, he was introduced to 
Sir Joseph Banks, with whom he continued on terms of intimate friend- 
ship till his death. His first introduction to 1 [orace Walpole, at whose 
interesting villa at Strawberry Hill he was always a welcome guest, 
was about the same period ; and with Sir Thomas Lawrence, who left 
Bath about the same time with himself, he continued in cordial Iriend- 
ship during the remainder of his life ; and scarcely any one had so fine 
a collection of the portraits and exquisite drawings of that eminent 
artist as he, — all being the spontaneous and gratuitous efibrts of his i^en- 
cil. — At Mr. Lysons’s request, Lord Orford sat to him for a beautiful 
pencil drawing, and also Sir Joseph Banks, for the line portrait, which, 
since ftfr. livsons’s death, has been given by his brother, the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, to the British Museum, and now graces the committee 
room of that institution. 

To his profound knowledge of the history and antiquities of his 
country, Mr. Lysons united great classical learning; and the compre- 
hensive ])owers of his memory, which enabled him to retain accurately, 
and recall readily whatever he had read or heard, materially assisted 
him in his labours, and also gave peculiar attractions to his conversa- 
tion, l)y supplying him with an inexhaustible fund of information and 
anecdote. The singular enthusiasm with which be devoted himself to 
his lavourite pursuits is well known to the literaiy world ; but the 
warmth of his private attachments, and the alfe* tionate J'eelings which 
he displayed in all the relations of domcstii life, could only be seen 
within the circle of his laniily and :iearest friends; and among these 
his memory will always be assia iat?d with sentiments of the strongest 
regard ; for there was experience (V, under every circumstance, the inva- 
riable firmness of his friend, lup, and the genuine goodness of his heart: 
indeed, in all the qualities th.it distinguish and adorn a man, as a son, 
a brother, and a friend, it is impossible to do justice to his memory. 
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TifAT an ardent love of elegant literature must necessarily prove an 
imi)cdinient in the career of a professional man, can scarcely, in these 
times, need to be denounced as among vulgar errors. In minds pos- 
sessed by the passion, but not possessing the power, of literary excel- 
lence, it may be wise to establish safeguards against the undue 
encroachments of this, as of any other inordinate tendency ; but it is 
frequently through tliis medium alone, that characters destined to be 
the light and ornament of society, are enabled to reach their proper 
level, or to diffuse their energies through the extensive sphere which 
they arc appointed by Providence to fill. By means of the intellectual 
wealth brought home from discursive inquiry over the regions of poetry, 
philology, oratory, and even romance, a more effective stimulus to effort 
is imparted, not only in those which are rightly distinguished as the 
liberal professions, but in every pursuit not absolutely mechanical —if 
we are to except even these — than can possibly be withdrawn in conse- 
quence of the attention being occasioiiallj^ diverted from the direct but 
narrow line of a single pursuit. The divine is, of necessity, a man of 
literary taste and habits ; but it may also be fearlessly asserted, that the 
lawyer, the physician, the merchant — ^nay, the manufacturer and agri- 
culturist, in the higher departments of their respective occupations — 
will each be in a condition to prosecute his aims, with an efficiency 
in no sihall degree answcrab*c to the care employed in imbuing his 
heart and intellect with the sentiments and the truths to be derived 
from those studies, which, in the language of the schools, are appro- 
priately termed the Humanities, A striking example of the justness 
of these observations, is seen in the accomplished subject of the 
following sketch. 

Sir William Jonks was the youngest child of Mr. William Jones, 
an eminent mathematician and natural philosopher, and the author 
of several works on mathematical science, remarkable for accuracy, 
and a perspicuous neatness of style and arrangement. He survived 
the birth of his illustrious son in 1746, only three years. The loss of 
his paternal car^, however, v>as well supplied by that inestimable 
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advantage, to which not a few of the most excellent and distinguished 
men have owed the formation of their minds, and the ground-work ol 
their celebi’ity — the attentions of an intelligent and devoted mother. 
The plan of education adopted by this lady might not seem, in common 
cases, the most judicious ; but in its application to the happily con- 
stituted mind of her son, it proved eminently successful. She 
proposed,’’ his biographer informs us, to reject the severity of dis- 
cipline, and to lead him insensibly to knowledge and exertion, by 
exciting his curiosity, and directing it to useful objects. To his inces- 
sant importunities for information on casual topics of conversation, 
which she watchfully stimulated, she constantly replied, read, and you 
will know ; a maxim, to the observance of which he always acknow- 
ledged himself indebted for his future attainments.” 

At an early age he was sent to Harrow School, where his progress, 
for a time, was not such as to attract remark ; but having met with 
an accident by which his thigh was fractured, his reflections upon the 
loss of time occasioned by a year’s confinement in consequence, seem to 
have roused that lively ambition to excel, which never afterwards for a 
moment forsook him. Aided by a peculiarly retentive memory and an 
uncommon quickness of apprehension, his diligence and persevering 
industry, not only soon regained for him the ground which lie had 
lost, but quickly placed him on a level witli the alilest of his contem- 
poraries. In Dr. Sumner, who had now succeeded to the mastership 
of that school, he excited a degree of esteem, equalled only by the 
admiration and regard of his fellow-students ; for in every social sport, 
and in every generous and becoming enterpi’ise of boyhood, his frank 
and amiable disposition, united with his intelligence, placed him at the 
head, no less than in the graver busine.ss of learning. 

Mr. Jones was transferred to Oxford in 17()4, and placed in Uni- 
versity College. Here he quickly grew impatieni of the customary 
routine of College exercises ; and, with the approbation of his tutors, 
ceased to attend the regular lectures, devoting himself wholly to those 
pursuits, more congenial with his taste and his ambition, to which the 
wide range of desultory reading, thrown o >en by his access to the 
libraries of the University, invited hi,^ hiquiries. The poets, historians, 
and orators of Greece deeply c gag« d his attention ; but, above all, 
that predilection for Oric ital learning, which exercised so much in- 
fluence over his future life, began now to be lixed in his character, 
and to appear in an earnest and successful study of the leading lan- 
guages of the East. The vacations, he passed in the cultivation of 
the best society — in the acquisition of those accomplishments, physical 
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as well as mental, which he judged necessary for a gentleman living 
in the world, (for Sir William Jones, at no period of his life, affected 
the singularities and recluse habits of a mere scholar,) and in obtain- 
ing a knowledge of the principal dialects of modern Europe. 

In the prosecution of all these objects, he had hitherto enjoyed the 
unlimited use of his surviving parent’s pecuniary resources. With a 
view, however, to relieve her from a charge which was becoming too 
heavy for his lilial piety longer to impose, he, in the following year, 
accepted the situation of private tutor to Lord Althorp, the present 
venerable Earl Spencer ; and in 17()6, he was lartlier assisted in his 
laudable wishes by obtaining a fellowship in his College. 

Among the many fortunate qualities that distinguished Mr. 
Jones, was a facility of accommodating himself to every new position 
in which he was placed, and an aptitude to draw forth all the advan- 
tages it presented, lie beneficially availed himself of those favourable 
circumstances which were connected with his employment in the noble 
family of his pupil. A short residence with Lord Althorp, at Spa, in 
17G7, he rendered subservient to the completion of his knowledge of 
the German language ; nor did his attention to his duties as a tutor, 
prevent his pursuing, at the same time, his own literary designs, 
more particularly in regard to the learning of the Asiatics. The 
following year, he was induced to undertake the translation of a 
Persian MS. of the Life of Nadir Shah, which the King of Denmark, 
at that time on a visit to England, had brought with him. This 
was his first, and one of his most laborious publications ; the version 
being in French, a language with the niceties of which he was, at 
that time, but indifferently acquainted. This difficulty, however, he 
not only surmounted, liut gained much applause by the purity and 
elegance of his style ; and the work appeared in 1770, accompanied by 
a treatise on Oriental poetry, also composed iu the same language. 

As was to be expected, the time came when he wished to escape 
from a kind of life which, however agreeable in his instance, pre- 
sented no prospect, and admitted of no exertions, corresponding Avith 
his active powers and enlarged c.tubition. In the choice of a pro- 
fession, Mr. Jones’s friends strongly recomim nded the lav/; not merely 
on account of the brilliant succ<\ss which, they believed, would be 
secured to him in it, by his talents and industry, but also because, in 
his unceasing incursions iiito the Avide field of learned inquiry, he had 
early cultivated an acquaintance with legal erudition. In the autumn 
of 1770, therefore, he entered at the Temple. In 1774, he Avas called 
to the bar; and in 1776 appointed a Commissioner of Bankrupts. 
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In the mean time, as he long declined the actual exercise of his pro- 
fession, on the ground of his not having yet acquired sufficient 
practical knowledge, there is no doubt — notwithstanding occasional 
resolutions of renouncing, for that i^urpose, the pursuits so dear to 
him — that his chief attention was still given to literature. Constantly 
alive to all that was passing on the subject of Eastern learning, he 
vindicated the character of Oxford — ever the object of liis ardent 
veneration — from an attack, contained in Anquetil du Perron’s pre- 
liminary discourse to his edition of the treatises ascribed to Zoro- 
aster, in a letter addressed to that writer. In 1772, appeared a 
volume of his Poems, chiefly translations from the Asiatic languages. 
Flis celebrated Latin Commentaries on the Poetry of the Asiatics, a 
work composed with equal purity of style and knowledge of the 
extensive subject on which it treats, was published in 1774. That 
a mind ardently attached to elegant literature, may yet eflcctually 
overcome the difficulties in the way of acquiring a thorough mastery 
over the dry study of law, he now demonstrated, in two publica- 
tions which appeared in 1778. These were a translation of the 
speeches of fsa3us, in causes concerning the succession to property in 
Athens, published with a prefatory discourse, notes, and a commen- 
tary ; and an Essay on the Law of Railments, which has been much 
admired for its method and perspicuity. I’hc celebrity of the author 
of these numerous and varied publications, was now no loiiger confined 
to his native country, but had spread through Europe, and even 
reached the shores of Asia. 

Susceptilde as Mr. Jones was of every generous impulse — an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the popular elements of the English constitution, on 
which, he contended, depends its real force, the obligation of its 
laws, its welfare, its security and permanence'’ — and animated by the 
warmest social desires for the general good, it is not to be wondered 
at, if even the attractions of those purer and nobler pursuits, to which 
he ^yas devoted, could not prevent his zealous participation in the 
political feelings and discussions which, at this time, agitated the 
nation. Ilis sentiments respecting the An.erican contest were un- 
favourable to the Government ; and (Lose sentiments he had too much 
manliness and sincerity lo concea’. however injurious the open avowal 
of them might be to his foi tunes. He proclaimed them to his excited 
countrymen, in a spirited Latin Ode to Liberty ; and further displayed 
his jealousy of what he deemed the encroachments of the executive 
upon that sacred cause, by publishing, in 1780, an Inquiry into the 
Legal Mode of Suppressing Riots, occasioned by the tumults for which 
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that year is disgracefully memorable, and directed against the em- 
ployment of a standing army. Immediately afterwards he was induced 
to make an injudicious and ill-timed attempt to succeed Sir R. New- 
digate, as representative in parliament for the University of Oxford ; 
but it becoming evident that his political principles were too little in 
unison with those of that learned body, to admit of his success, hc' 
reluctantly declined the contest before the period of election arrived. 
He was now, indeed, though AVithout formally taking his place under 
the banners of any laction, rushing headlong into tlie vortex of party 
politics, which has proved fatal to the dignity and usefulness of so 
many noble characters, endowed with gifts meant for mankind 
he associated with the more extravagant advocates of popular 
rights ; he ably supported, in a speech delivered at the London 
Tavern, in 1783, the principles of Parliamentary Reform — a cause, in 
those days, scarcely reputable; and became an active member of the 
Society for Constitutional Information. It is, however, probable, that 
the predominance of those better and higher tendencies of his nature, 
which 

“ livM inspheml 

Tn regions mild of culm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir’' 

of party agitations, soon rendered the course hc was pursuing irksome 
to his feelings ; ibr, we find in his letters at this period an increasing 
impatience for an expected appointment, which would take him far 
away from the scene of political tumult; and, in writing to the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, Sept. 1782, hc observes, As to politics, I begin to think 
that the natural propensity of men to dissent from one another, will 
prevent them, in a corrupt age, from uniting in any laudable design ; 
and, at present, I have nothing to do but to rest on my oars.” 

The situation to which the brilliant subject of our memoir had 
long looked forward with pleasure, as likely, among its other advan- 
tages, toaflbrd him the opportunity hc coveted for pursuing his Oriental 
inquiries, was that of Judge in one of the British settlements in India. 
In the month of March, 1783, his v. «s!ies were realized, by his receiving 
an appointment to that office, in the Suprcic 3 Court of Judicature in 
Bengal. On this occasion, he had the honour of knighthood conferred 
upon him; and, in May, his marriage took place with Anna-Maria, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, a lady for whom 
he had long entertained a warm affection. It was under these pleasing 
circumstances, that Sir William Jones shortly afterwards embarked for 
those interesting scenes, which had, from an early age, been connected 
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with his intellectiuil predilections, and with which his fame will be 
lastingly associated. 

He arrived at Calcutta, whither his reputation had long preceded 
him, and where it now obtained for him a cordial welcome, in Sept. 
1783 ; and immediately entered, with his accustomed ardour, on the 
business of his official station ; the able and enlightened discharge of 
which, in harmonious conjunction with his more studious occupations 
— now almost equally dedicated to the welfare of the people among 
whom he was providentially placed — engaged, during the remainder of 
his life, his unremitted attention. Foreseeing that the unexplored 
mines of literary and antiquarian wealth, now brought within his 
immediate reach, would, with the performance of his public duties, 
be far too extensive even for his unrivalled ardour and industry, he 
had already conceived the plan of an institution, to be established in 
Calcutta, on the model of the Royjil Society of London, having for its 
object to make inquiries into the history, antiquities, arts, and natural 
resources and productions of Asia. The characteristic promptitude of 
the founder presided over the progress of the design ; and the iirst 
assembly of the Asiatic Society took place, under the auspices of 
Sir W. Jones, as President, in January following. At the same time, 
as the indispensable medium to a knowledge of the religion and 
literature of the country, as well as, in his opinion, to a satisfactory 
execution of his judicial functions, this indefatigable scholar com- 
menced with his characteristic earnestness the study of the sacred 
dialect of India. 

The eflects of the climate, combined with these arduous and multi- 
farious labours, were soon apparent upon the constitution of SirWilliarn. 
With the double object, therefore, of recruiting his health, and of open- 
ing new sources of information of an interesting and valuable kind, 
lie took a journey, in the autumn of 1784, through Bahar and the 
district of Benares. The activity of his mental faculties, even under 
the deepest depression of bodily languor, enabled him to bring back, 
as the fruits of this excursion, besides the locei knowledge and expe- 
rience derived from visiting every object worth;, of notice on his route, 
two original compositions — one a metrical talr, entitled The Enchanted 
Fruit, or Hindu Wife, which enrich *1 tl e pages of the Asiatic Miscel- 
lany, a periodical just established at Calcutta; the other, a Treatise on 
the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, afterwards presented to the 
Asiatic Society. 

Among the various objects to which this eminent person directed 
the powers of his energetic and benevolent mind, during this por- 
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tion of his life, was the compilation of a complete digest of Hindu 
and Mussulman law, on the system of Justinian’s Pandects. His 
purpose was, by I3lacing such a code in the hands of the English 
judges, to enable them to decide causes between native parties, without 
the necessity of recurring to the opinions or interpretations of the Hindu 
professors of the law; on whose knowledge and integrity he found it 
unsafe to place reliance. To the accomplishment of this noble and 
delicate undertaking, which was sanctioned by Lord Cornwallis, the 
Governor-General, he devoted much of his own valuable time, in 
examining the stores of Indian learning and jurisprudence; while he 
incurred no small expense in employing persons qualified for the task, 
to make collections from the standard law-tracts of the country. The 
early death of the enlightened projector prevented his bringing this 
most important of his labours to a conclusion ; but that it has since 
actually been completed,* must be attributed to his suggestions, and 
his personal exertions in the first instance. 

Amid every other engagement, the progress of the Asiatic Society 
ceased not to occupy his anxious regard. The first volume of the 
Transactions of that body, under the name — since so well known — of 
Asiatic Researches, was printed in the year 1789. Two others were 
also published in his life-time, and a fourth was prepared for the press 
before his death ; to all of which he contributed, in addition to ten 
annual Discourses, a great number of valuable and curious papers. 

Such, indeed, was his regard for this fiivourite object of his care, 
that, in spite of a weakness of sight, from which he suflered during his 
whole life, but at this period of it especially, he commonly undertook 
the laborious and irksome toil of correcting the errors of the printer. 
In the year 1789, he likewise presented to the public one of the most 
singular productions yet brought to light from the stores of Eastern 
literature. This was the drama of Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring; a 
work of no mean interest, writtfui by Calidas, whom Sir W. Jones 
denominates the Shakspearc of India; which he rendered into our 
tongue in a free and paraphrastic style, but with much beauty and 
effect. In 1794, he once more appeared before the public in a literary 

character, as the translator of the venerable Institutes of Menu a 

task su>ffested by the same philanthropic motives which had previously 
led him to undertake his digest of Indian law. It was, indeed, 
regarded by him as in some degree introductory to that code. ThJ 
version is said to be, upon the whole, as faithful as it is pleasing: 


Ky Mr. Colebrooke. 
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this was his latest performance; and it must have imparted consolation 
to the dying reflections of this benevolent and accomplished scholar, 
that the last patient and laborious exertion of his matured talents was 
devoted to illustrating the sublime sentiments and ancient manners of 
tliat people in whom he had ever taken so cordial an interest. 

Lady Jones's health, which was naturally delicate, had suffered so 
much from the climate of India, that, in order to save her life, it be- 
(!ame at length the painful duty of her husband to break up that 
aifectionatc society, in which he had found the chief solace of his 
existence, and his best recreation from incessant toil. She embarked 
tor Europe at the close of the year 1793. Sir William intended to 
follow^ her, as soon as the great work which he contemplated as a 
1)0011 to the inhabitants of India, should be brought to a conclusion, 
and his oflicial engagements honourably fulfilled. His own consti- 
tution, though so much enfeebled as to demand frequent relaxation, 
liad, in his opinion, become habituated to an Eastern atmosphere, lie 
continued to be as busy, and as ardent, as he had ever been; and 
still, without distrust of that future^ whose fiat is so often liital to the 
plans of mortals, contemplated, with all the sanguine ambition of youth, 
a vast accumulation of literary yirojects, suflicient for the employment 
of a protracted and laborious life, in the execution of which he hoped to 
pass his coming years of dignified and lettered leisure, in some salu- 
brious retreat of his native land. But a close was soon to be put to 
these flattering prospects. Ife was .seized, at Calcutta, in April, 
1794, with an inflammation of the liver, which rapidly advanced 
beyond the power of remedies, and, on the 27th of that month, 
terminated his useful and honourable career, in the 48th year of his 
age. His death, which has with truth been termed untimely for 
his country, for India, and for the human race, occurred precisely at 
tile moment, when he had within his grasp all the external elements of 
happiness — a competent fortune, a brilliant reputation, and such a 
share at once of private esteem and public regard, as have seldom 
fallen to the lot of any individual. 

The page of English biography presents few names of purer bright- 
ness than that of Sir William Jone^. His farce has found no detractors, 
— for his splendid talents were ei lea/ed to all who knew him by 
his high moral and social endowments ; and to those who knew him 
not, by the conspicuous utility of their results: few, indeed, have 
been his censuiers ; and he never had an enemy. After forty years, 
crowded with events of unexampled magnitude, and adorned with 
prominent characters in every department of intellectual and moral 

8 
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exertion, his services and his merits remain still aflcctionately lamiliur 
to the public memory. 

In a summary view of Sir W. Jones’s character, the observation 
iirst turns to his literary eminence. His extreme mental activity 
might seem incompatible with much depth and accuracy ; yet the 
profundity of his erudition would be striking, were it not for the 
almost unbounded extent of surface over whicli it was difl’used. As a 


linguist, he has seldom been eifiualled, — his' list of languages, given by 
himself, comprises eight critically studied ; eight studied less per- 
fectly, but all intelligible with a dictionary ; and twelve studied least 
perfectly, but all attainable.” Mere philological acciuirements, how- 
ever, he never regarded as the true end of study. In all his inquiries, 
he kept a practical end in view. The multifarious keys of know- 
ledge, of which he was possessed, he was ambitious to employ iu un- 
locking the treasures of wisdom, concealed in remote times and distant 
regions, for the instruction, improvement, and rational delight of man- 
kind, — for promoting the reign of truth, and augmenting the welfare of 
his species. Nor, while his diligence in the acquisition of languages, 
of history, and of the elements of science, was almost without a 
parallel, were his labours unadorned by the products of a luxuriant 
hincy, or not chastened by the delicacy of a relincd taste ; in his 
numerous poetic elforts he displays grace and liveliness, and a sus- 
ceptibility of the varied charms of metrical composition. 

Over all this intellectual superiority, the mild and amiable quali- 
ties of the man, the pure and generous virtues of the citizen, cast a 
softening and attractive radiance. In every relation of private life, he 
was distinguished by a cordial, manly, and unalfccted discharge of 
his duties : his tilial piety, his conjugal tenderness, his steady friend- 
ship, his universal pliilanthropy, his humanity even to the inferior 
creation, were essential and natural parts of his character. His con- 
duct in his judicial capacity, disjdayed all his usual quickness of 
apprehension, patience, and industry. His veneration for the laws 
was tempered by benevolence and mercy towards offenders; his 

integrity was beyond suspicion ; his decisions have remained unvisited 
by reproach. 


Sir William Jones had the warm feelings of patriotism, without its 
unreasonahle prejudices. Tic loved India-its wild and mysterious 
mytho ogy, its venerable history, its strange forms of civil life, which 
carry lac the thoughts along their deep and arbitrary lines of social 
demarcation, to ages dimly beheld -in the abyss of antiquity. « J 
ecviites, in 1787, “was unhappy in England, it was not in 
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my nature to be so ; but I never was happy till I was settled in 
India.’’ 

The estimable biog^rapher of Sir William Jones, mindful of the 
influence of g^rcat example, has, with laudable care, laid before his 
readers abundant evidence of the tirni belief of his illustrious friend 
in the doctrines of Christianity. On this subject, we tire ourselves 
unwilling to ascribe so much weight, as is sometimes given, to the 
authority of names; but we have pleasure in closing the present slight 
notice of a person who was an honour to his age and country, by 
reprinting the following testimony to the worth of the Sacred 
Writings, transcribed from Sir William’s autograph, in his own 
Bible: ‘^I have carefully and regularly perused these Jloly Scriptures ; 
and am of opinion, that the volume, independently of its divine origin, 
contains more sublimity, purer morality, more important history, and 
finer strains of eloquence, than can be collected from all other books, 
in whatever language they have been written.” 

The works of Sir William Jones were published by his widow, 
Lady Jones, in six volumes, 4to. in 1799; followed, in 1801, by two 
supplemental volumes, containing the whole of the papers pnblislied 
by the Asiatic Society, under his auspices. His life was written by 
his intimate friend, Lord Teignmouth; who, at tlie period of Sir 
William’s decease, was Governor-General of India, and who succeeded 

him as President of the Asiatic Society. 
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SIR JOHN LESLIE, 


niOFESSOR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 

EDINBUROIf. 


Perhaps there are few who furnish to the biographer less materials of 
general iiiten^st than those who spend their lives within the walls of 
rolleges ill the study of physical science. In this respect it fares 
better Avith tlie student of literature, llis is a pursuit in which all 
men more or less engage ; it is one which furnishes the student for the 
world, and in which the clfects of his diligence are perceived in those 
accomplishuuuts upon Avhich the attractions of society are dependent. 
But the votary of physical science, on the contrary, is actuated by 
tastes in Avhich but a contracted circle arc found to sympathize ; his 
labours arc appreciated, and his successes admired, by the few whose 
studies have been similarly directed, while the mass of mankind 
remain in comparative ignorance of both. These remarks apply to the 
learned and ingenious subject of this brief sketch. But though, during 
his life, the large majority of society knew little of the diligent and 
successful labours by which he Avas engrossed, it is due to his memory 
to characterize him as one of the foremost of his day to extend the 
empire of scientilic truth. 

8ir John Leslie, avus born in April, 17()(j, at Largo, in Fifeshire, 
and designed, as it appears, to follow the very humble occupation of 
his parents, connected Avith a small I’arm and mill. Before the ag»j of 
twelve, however, he gave promise of his future distinction by a degree 
ot aptitude at calculation and gcometrii:cii ct. rciscs, Avliicli made liiin 
somcAvliat notorious; aad he Avas in f’onsequence mentioned to the late 
Professor John Robison, and by him to Professors Playfair and 
Stewart. In compliance a^ dli the earnest recommendations of a few 
persons Avho had witnessed wiih surprise the early exhibitions of his 
talent, opportunity Avas allordcd him of obtaining some preparatory 
education, and, under the pat! >-:igc of the late Earl of Kinnoul, he 
Avas entered at the university ot 8t. xVndrcw’s. Having occupied some 
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time in availing himself of these advantages, he proceeded to the 
university of Edinburgh, where he was introduced to Dr. Adam Smith, 
and by him employed in superintending the studies of his nephew, 
Mr. Douglas, afterwards Lord Reston. It would seem that at this 
time hopes were entertained by his fricuids that he would enter the 
church ; but being averse to that profession, he came to London as a 
literary adventurer, after having completed his university studies. 
Here some recommendatory letters from Dr. Smith obtained for him 
a few valuable literary connexions, from whom he derived several 
minor engagements. IJis first important work was a translation of 
Buffon’s Natural History of Birds.’" This he accomplished with 
great success; and his preface, though it exhibited those defects which 
distinguished his style through life, was a very superior peiiormance, 
and evinced a high degree of sensibility to the sublime. For this 
work he received a sum of money, which, economized with a degree of 
care not often found in literary men, laid the foundation of his inde- 
pendence for life. 

Soon after the publication of this work, he left the country, and, in 
the capacity of private tutor, accompanied a member of the distin- 
guished family of the Randolplis to the United States ; and on his 
return, visited various parts of the Continent in the company of the 
late Mr. Wedgwood, a young gentleman of much promise, and whose 
early death the Professor often mentioned as a great loss to the 
scientific world. 

It does not appear at what precise period Leslie entered upon 
that course of investigation in which he conferred his chief services on 
science, and arrived at those results which have signalized his name. 
Before the year 1800, however, he introduced the Dillerential Ther- 
mometer, wliich has been characterized as one of the most beautiful 
and delicate instruments that inductive genius ever contrived as a help 
to experimental inquiry,” and which rewarded its author by its happy 
ministry to the success of some of his finest experiments. This in- 
genious and delicate instrument was not, as has been stated, invented 
by Mr. Leslie, but merely recovered from the disuse', into which it had 
fallen, improved in its constructu u, and applied by him to his experi- 
ments on heat. It was irvented more than a century and a half ago 
by Sturmius, professor of inathematics at Altdort^ who has left a 
description and sketch of it in his Collegium Curiosum. Its object is 
not to ascertain the temperature of bodies, like the ordinary thermo- 
meter, but, as its name imports, to estimate the difference of tempera- 
ture in any two bodies to which it may be applied ; and from the sensi- 
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tiveness of its construction, if we may use such an expression, it 
detects differences so minute, as to bo quite inappreciable by any other 
instrument. It now consists of two thin glass balls joined together by 
a tube bent twice at a right angle, and consequently forms three sides 
of a square. Both balls contain air, but the greater part of the tube is 
tilled with sulphuric acid coloured with carmine. It is obvious that 
this instrument cannot be affected by any change of temperature 
acting equally on both balls, for as long as the air within them 
expands or contracts to the same extent, the pressure on the opposite 
surfaces of the liquid, and consequently its position, will continue 
unchanged. Hence, the differential theimometer stands at the same 
point, however different may be the temperature of the medium. But 
the slightest difference between the temperature of the two balls will 
instantly be detected ; for the elasticity of the air on one side being 
then greater than on the other, the liquid will retreat towards the ball 
whose temperature is the lowest. 

The result of those inquiries in which he was so materially aided 
by this instrument, were published in 1804, in his celebrated “ Essay- 
on (he Nature and Propagation of Heat.” This work is distinguished 
by great merits and great defects. On the one hand, it is deficient in 
method and perspicuity, and contains some flagrant violations of that 
simplicity of style which is so essential to the communication of 
scientific truth ; while, on the other hand, these defects are more than 
redeemed by the ingenuity and research it displays, and the develop- 
ment which it contains of the true laws and principles of the radiation 
of heat. It was honoured in the following year by the unanimous 
adjudication to its author, by the Council of the Royal Society, of the 
Ruinford Medals, appropriated to reward such discoveries as his ; and 
it desCKvcs remark, that this was the first occasion on which the pre- 
mium had ever been awarded, except to the Count himself. Its value 
was further enhanced by a highly panegyrical letter from Sir Joseph 
Banks, the President, with which it was accompanied. 

The year 1805 was memorable in the history of Mr. Leslie, by an 
interesting series of events, arising out of hi,- appointment to the Pro 
fessorship of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, in conse- 
quence of the removal of the forinei professor, Playfair, to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy. Thi,^ arrangement gave rise to a protracted and 
vehement dispute. 

The reverend ministers of Edinburgh presented to the Town Council 
a memorial opposing his elcc^on, which was founded on a right 
possessed by them, in consequence of some of the original statutes 
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of the University, to judge, in conjunction with the Town Council, 
of the qualification of such as were proposed to fill the Professor’s 
chairs. Their objection was occasioned by a single note in Mr. Leslie’s 
Essay on ITcat, respecting the relation of cause and effect, which they 
considered to involve atheistical opinions. It was as follows : — 

Mr. Hume is the first, as far as I know, who has treated of 
causation in a truly philosophic manner. Jlis Essay on Necessary 
Connexion seems a model of clear and accurate reasoning. But it 
was only wanted, to dispel the cloud of mystery which had so long 
darkened that important sulyect. The unsophisticated sentiments ot 
mankind arc in perfect unison with the deductions of logic, and imply 
nothing more at bottom, in the relation of cause and efiect, tlian a vo)i- 
stiDit and invariable setjaenee,'' 

The definition which closes the above passage only needs to be 
qualified by the further w ord “ immediate,'* in order to signify «all that 
the writer intended, and in fact to inqdy what the greatest Christian 
philosophers have maintained. Nor does this definition of a cause, 
namely, that it is simply the event which invariably and immediately 
precedes a certain other, w hich is its efiect, at all militate against the 
Christian doctrine of a First Cause, as has been abundantly and 
repeatedly shewn. It is not necessary to the purity of theism,” says 
the acute and excellent Dr. Brown, that we should suppose 
something divine and incomprchcn.sible to be interposed amidst all 
these obvious and regular changes which we observe. It is suflicient 
that wc be fully impressed with the necessity of a Creator, and tra(‘e 
the universe, with all its regularity and beauty, as one groat elFcct, to 
the almighty source of being.” In our highest contemplations of his 
power, we believe only, that when he willed creation, a world arose; 
and that, in all future time, his will to create cannot exist without 
being followed by the rise of worlds; that his will to destroy, will bo in 
like manner follow ed by destruction ; and his w ill to vary the course of 
things, by miraculous appearances. The will is the only necessary 
previous change ; and that being has almightf/ power, w hose every will 
is immediately and invariably folloAvcd by the existence of its object.” 
In another place lie says, “ To expre.^s, shortly, what appears to me 
to be the only intelligible meaning of tim three most important words 
in physics,^’ immediate invan;»ble antecedence, is power; the immediate 
invariable antecedent in any sequence, is a cause ; the immediate 
invariable consequent, is the correlative elfect.” 


• It is to be observed, that Mr. Leslie’s expressions have reference solely to pli>sjcs. 
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Upon learning that his election was opposed by the Presbytery ol 
Edinburgh on the grounds above stated, Mr. Leslie wrote a letter to 
J)r. Hunter, one of that body, justifying himself, and disclaiming the 
illogical inferences which were deduced from his opinions, in the 
strongest and most decisive terms : — 

The gross misapplication which Mr. Hume has made of these 
premises to invalidate the argument for the existence of the Deity, it 
did not fall under my plan to point out, in a treatise entirely confined 
to physical discussions; more particularly as this has been already done 
by Dr. Reid and various other writers, in a manner which I conceive 
to be completely satisfactory to every reader who understands the 
argument. Had [ been aware of the possibility, by my silence on this 
point, of alfording the slightest colour to a misrepresentation of my 
real sentiments, I should have guarded against it cficctually, by follow- 
ing out the speculation a little further than the nature ol’ my subject 
seemed to me to require.” 

Limited as I am to a few moments of time, I can only disavow, 
(which I do with the greatest sincerity and solemnity,) every inference 
which the ingenuity of my opponents may be pleased to draw from the 
partial view I have taken of the general doctrine, to the prejudice of 
those evidences on which the truths of religion are founded. If I live 
to publish another edition, I pledge myself to shew, in an additional 
paragraph, how grossly and injuriously I have been misrepresented on 
this occasion.” 

Notwithstanding this disavowal, however, a considerable part ol 
the Presbytery persisted in their opposition to his election ; while, on 
the other hand, his claims were supported with great energy by many 
others of the highest character and literary distinction. A number of 
meetings ensued, in which the liostile parties pleaded with equal talent 
and energy ; and perhaps there never was an occcasion in which an 
alfair of so private a nature excited such a deep and universal interest. 
At length it became, as might naturally be expected, a matter rather 
of party than principle, and after much delay and discussion the 
election of Mr. Leslie was confirmed by a maj'^rity. 

As Professor, he prosecuted the same course of experimental 
inquiry as before, and in 1810, ariived, through the assistance of an 
ingenious contrivance of hi ; — the Hygrometer — at the discovery of that 
singularly beautiful process of artificial congelation, w^hich enabled 
him to convert water and mercury into ice. 

In 1819, Professor Leslie ^vas removed to the chair of Natural 
Philosophy, vacated by the death of Professor Playfair, whom he had 
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also succeeded in his former office. In the discharge of the functions 
of this situation, his own learning, in connexion with his remarkable 
thoughtlessness and absence of mind, was a serious bar to his success. 
Frequently, the activity of his mind, and the pleasure with which he 
expatiated in physical science, would lead him to outstrip in his 
lectures the more tardy advances of his class, and carry him to distant 
heights far beyond the sphere of their vision. 

In 1832, he was complimented with the order of knighthood, 
bestowed, it is believed, at the suggestion of that illustrious patron 
and chief of science and literature, the present Lord Chancellor. But 
he did not long survive this last honour. In October of the same 
year, he caught a violent cold, in consequence of his careless exposure 
of himself to wet, while superintending some improvements on his 
estate in Fifeshirc. He neglected this cold, and, as was usual with 
him, refused all medical advice. Erysipelas supervened in one of 
his legs, and carried him off in a few days. 

The principal works which he has given to the world, besides 
those already mentioned, are his Elements of Geometry,” his 
Account of Experiments and nstruments depending on the rela- 
tion of Air to Heat and Moisture one volume of his Elements ol’ 
Natural Philosophy various articles in the Edinburgh Review ; 
some valuable treatises on different branches of physics in the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopsedia Britannica and a Discourse” pre- 
fixed to the seventh edition of that work On the History of Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science during the Eighteenth Century.” 
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R^V. ROBERT HALL, M.A. 


We arc glad to have the high authority of Sir James Mackintosh, in 
condemnation of the modern practice of writing huge narratives of 
lives in which there are no events.” The opinion, too, is the more 
valuable to us, inasmuch as it was given with special reference to the 
sulycct of the following memoir. But although the life of Mr. Hall 
is not distinguished by striking incidents, yet every portion of it, 
and even its minutest events, derive a powerful interest from their 
asso(;iation with so much genius, learning, and excellence. 

Mr. Hall was born, May 2d, 17G4, at Arnsby, a village in Leices- 
tershire. His faculties unfolded themselves at an early age; and 
he had scarcely passed the season of infancy, when he became 
familiar with works requiring, in their perusal, the most intense and 
uninterrupted exercise of application and reflection. Edwards on 
the Will,” and Butler’s “Analogy,” were his constant companions 
before he had reached his tenth year. 

In early life, his health is said to have been precarious ; still his 
activity was considerable, when he was not disabled by the paroxysms 
of that formidable disease, the principal symptom of which was 
intense pain in the back, and which appears to have commenced its 
inflictions at the very outset of his life. Though his education was 
carefully attended to by his excellent and strong-minded father, it 
does not seem to have been of that sound and ubstantial kind, which is 
more easily obtained in the prcsi iit day than at that time. Had 
Mr. Hall enjoyed the advantages afibrded by our public schools, he 
might not perhaps have been a sounder classic — for in this depart- 
ment of learning, his scholarship was at once deep and extensive — 
but the foundation would have been better laid, and much labour 
eventually saved. His first regular schoolmaster was compelled to 
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resign his charge, from inability to keep pa-cc with the rapid acquisitions 
of his pupil. A year and a half was subsequently spent under the 
more effectual tuition of the Rev. John Ryland, who seems to have 
had the art of awakening emulation among his scholars, and of 
stimulating their minds to an active pursuit of general knowledge. 
Having passed through the usual course of instruction, he quitted 
school, and was for some time under the immediate superintendence 
of his father, who was well qualified to direct his theological studies. 
In October, 1778, he was admitted as a student in divinity, at the 
Baptist College, in Bristol, and, «after tlie usual term of three years, 
was sent, on an academical exhibition,” to a Scotch university. 

In 1781, Mr. Hall matriculated at King’s College, Aberdeen, where 
he availed himself to the utmost of the various advantages afforded 
by the academical arrangements. But to a mind like his, essentially 
active and independent, the resources of the lecture-room must have 
been soon exhausted; and the friendship which he then contracted 
with the late Sir James Mackintosh roused his faculties into far 
more energetic exercise than any merely formal course of instruction 
could excite. Their hours of study and of relaxation were alike 
spent in each other’s company ; and their friendly contentions must 
have tended more to the invigoration and enrichment of their minds, 
than all the discipline of the schools. In a most cdoquent and affec- 
tionate letter addressed to Mr. Hall in 1805 by Sir James Mackintosh, 
while Recorder of Bombay, he testifies his sense of the benefits he 
had derived from their early intimacy, in the following terms — 

‘Mt happened to me a few days ago, in drawing np (merely for my own 
use) a short sketch of my life, that 1 had occasion to give a faithful statement 
of my recollection of the circumstances of my first acquaintance with you. On 
the most impartial survey of my early life, 1 could see nothing which tended 
so much to excite and invigorate my understanding, and to direct it towards 
high, though, perhaps, scarcely accessible ohjtits, as my intimacy with you. 
Five, and twenty years are now past since we first met; yet hardly any thing 
has occurred since, which has left a deeper or mi n agreeable impression on my 
mind. I now remember the extraordinary unio« »f brilliant fancy with acute 
intellect, which would have excited more i-.dmirituyn than it has done, if it had 
been dedicated to the amusement of o goiat and the learned, instead of being 
consecrated to the far more roble ofijcu of consoling, instructing, and reforming 
the poor and the forgotten. . 

“ It was then too early for me to discover that extreme purity, which in a 
mind pre-occupied with the low realities of life, would have been no natural 
companion of so much activity and ardour, but which thoroughly detached you 
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from the world, and made you an inhabitant of regions where alone it is possible 
to be always active without impurity, and where the ardour of your sensibility 
had unbounded scope amidst the inexhaustible combinations of beauty and 
excellence/* 

Before the termination of Mr. Hall’s course of study in Scotland, 
he received and accepted an invitation to the joint pastorship of 
the Baptist Church, Broadmcad, Bristol ; Dr. Caleb Evans, his 
former tutor, being the senior minister. He began his labours in 
1784, and his preaching attracted audiences both large and select, 
although its strain was by no means so decidedly evangelical as it 
afterwards became. In 1785, he was appointed Classical Tutor in the 
Bristol Academy ; and he is said, on good authority, to have been a 
highly eflective teacher. This statement we are unable to assign any 
positive ground for questioning; and yet we find it very diflicult 
to understand how he could ever subdue and coerce the elasticity 
of his mind, and the irregularity of his habits, to the order and 
detail of such an employment. That his instructions were invalua- 
ble, and that the intercourse, necessarily included in the relationship 
of tutor and pupil, must have been, beyond calculation, profitable 
to the students, there can be no question; but that he was, at 
any period of his life, at all suited to the steady fag of regular tuition, 
we exceedingly doubt. 

In 171)1, he was induced to form a connexion with the Baptist 
Church at Cambridge; and this may be considered as one of the 
happiest events of his life. His immediate predecessor, the Rev. 
Robert Robinson, was a man of singular ability, and had at one 
period been distinguished for his powerful advocacy of orthodox 
doctrine ; but, having gradually lapsed into a looser creed, his example 
had been followed by many of his congregation. This state of things 
had, it is probable, a considerable influence on the minds of the 
people, as an inducement to their choice of Mr. Hall as their pastor. 
He was at that time fond of hazardous speculation ; yet was there 
about him a spirit of piety, and an anxiety to ascertain the right in 
religious truth, that led to the most favourable anticipations on the part 
of his evangelical friends. Thus the two parties in the church united in 
approval of his ministrations; but his religious character gradually 
underwent some most important changes. He studied theology with 
more and more attention and sincerity, and every day gave him a 
firmer hold on what are called the orthodox doctrines. Upon the 
whole, Mr. Hall was favoured in his situation. Among his friends 
and hearers were men of strong minds and extensive acquirements ; 
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and in his immediate circle some were found well qualified to be his 
companions, so that the attachments which he then formed remained 
with him through life. 

It was during this period that Mr. Hall published his ^‘Apology 
for the Freedom of the Press one of the most brilliant and cflcctive 
of the writings, on the popular side, of the great question then in 
agitation, and which, like tlie “ llmlicuv Gallictc” of his friend Mackin- 
tosh, is among the few which liave survived their immediate occasion. 
The principles whicli he then advocated, he never changed ; and 
the futile attempt which has been recently made, by bringing toge- 
ther a set of disjointed scraps from the mere surface of his writings, 
to prove his inconsistency, are altogether unavailing against the 
substantial facts of the case, supported by the testimony of his most 
intimate friends. He felt, however, that to be personally engaged in 
the commotions of that troubled period, was most unfavourable to 
the due exercise of his pastoral duties ; and he remained satisfied 
with the bold and eloquent exposition of his opinions which he 
had already given to the world. 

In the mean time, he was giving himself, with increased zeal ajid 
assiduity, to the service of the church. He was then, as always, 
remarkable for attention to the poorer members. In his regard to 
their interests, both temporal and spiritual, he was most exemplary ; 
and his liberality was even beyond his means : no inconvenienct\, 
no disgust, was permitted to interfere witfi this part of* his duty ; the 
rich might be at times neglected, but to the poor and needy he was 
a prompt and attentive friend. To such his society was d(dightful, 
and his conversation most suitable and interesting. After having lain 
in a state of the utmost agony on the floor, he was frequently 
observed to become lively and pleasant as ever, as soon as his suffer- 
ings intermitted sufticiently to allow him to take part in conversation. 
At this period the pain in his back, of which the cause remained in 
obscurity until his death,^ was perhaps at iis worst; he afterwards 
enjoyed long intermissions; but slight i. gligences, a deviation from 
the usual manner of disposing his bc<i. or a long continuance in an 
upright sitting posture, would at all -imes excite it in a greater or 
less degree. Perhaps tli^ic reverwus a period of Mr. llall’s life in 
which he was not, what mig it be fairly called, an indefatigable student, 
but he seems, during the greater part of his residence at Cambridge, to 

* Upon a post mortem exa/ liualioii, a number of large, acute, and barbed calculi, were 
found in the gall-bladd^'r, kc, tbie of his medical friends has strikingly characterized them 
as “ an internal apparatus of torture.'' 
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have applied himself with uncommon closeness to the study of lan- 
guage, and partially to that of mathematical science. He accpiired 
Hebrew, in which he ultimately attained great skill; and he paid 
then, as he continued to do throughout life, considerable attention to 
the fathers. 

Hitherto Mr. Half s notoriety was comparatively limited ; and where 
he was known only by his Apology for the Liberty of the J^ess,” he 
was regarded with a great diversity of feeling. But he shortly 
extended his fame by an exhibition of his genius and piety, which 
united the good of all classes in sentiments of equal admiration and 
respect. This was the publication of his sermon on Modern Infidelity. 
To this extraordinary production it is difficult to do justice by any 
description or eulogy. It is perhaps, for the profundity and acuteness 
of its reasoning, for the power and spirit of its illustrations, and for the 
exquisite beauties of its style, one of the most extraordinary productions 
in the language. It was received by all classes with the warmest 
applauses. “ With the exception,’’ says Ur. Gregory,^ of a few 
letters from private friends who disapproved of his denominating the 
Roman Catholic Clergy " the Christian priesthood,’ every communica- 
tion he received was highly gratifying, particularly as it did justice 
to his motives. The most distinguished members of the University 
were loud in his praises ; numerous passages in the sermon, which 
w ne profound in reasoning, or touching and beautiful in expression, 
were read and eulogized in every college and almost every company ; 
and the whole composition was recommended in the charges anti 
sermons of the dignified and other clergy, in terms of the warmest 
praise. The “ Monthly Review,” (then the leading critical Journal, ) 
the “ British Critic,” (at that time under the able superintendence oi 
Dr. j\' ares,) and other reviews, gave to the sermon the highest comrnen- 
ilation. Kett, in his Elements of General Knowledge,” William 
Belshain, in his “ History of Great Britain,” Dr. Parr, in the notes to 
his Spital Sermon,” and many others, were profuse in their expressions 
of panegyric. From that time Mr. Halls reputation was pi iced upon 
an eminence, which it will probably retain so long as purity and 
elevation of style, deeply philosophical views of the spring and motives 
of acti^Mi, and correct thcolo: ical sentiments, arc duly appreciated 
in the world.” 

One of the indirect effects which resulted from the publication of 
this sermon, w;‘,s the attraction of a considerable number of members 
of the University to attend upon Mr. Hall’s ministry. Not merely 

* Hall’s tVorks, Vol. VI. Memoir, p. 04. 
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under-graduates, t)ut college fellows and tutors, were often seen at 
the Baptist place of worship. This irregularity naturally occasioned 
some uneasiness among the Heads of Houses ; of whom a meeting was 
summoned, to consider the expediency of interposing, to prevent its 
recurrence. Dr. Mansel, however, the Master of Trinity, and after- 
wards Bishop of Bristol, declared, that he could not be a party in 
such a measure : he admired and revered Mr. Hall, both for his talents 
and his genuine liberality; he had ascertained that his preaching 
was not that of a jjartizan, but of an enlightened minister of Christ ; 
that, if he were not the Master of Trinity, he should certainly often 
attend himself ; and that even now he had experienced a severe struggle, 
before he could make up his mind to relinquish so great a benefit." 

During the early months of the year 1803, the complaint, to which 
reference has already been made, renewed its attacks with increased 
vehemence; and his medical adviser recommended horse-exercise as 
a probable means of relief. In consequence of this advice, ho re- 
moved to a short distance from Cambridge, and experienced some 
benefit from the little journeys which this arrangement rendered 
necessary. This advantage, however, was more than counterbalanced 
by the serious evils resulting from comparative solitude ; and, being 
left exposed to the influence of a disordered body, and a prey to his 
unrestrained passion for study, ho became the subject of a mental 
malady, which laid him aside from the discharge of his public engage- 
ments, for the space of some months. On his recovery, he unhappily 
returned to similar habits, both of solitude and of intellectual excite- 
ment, and suffered a recurrence of his allliction about twelve months 
after his first attack. Upon his recovery it was considered necessary, 
on many accounts, that he should quit the scene of his previous 
labours, and seek elsewhere for that retirement and quiet of mind 
which was deemed essential to his bodily and mental health. He 
accordingly resigned the ofiice which he had held at Cambridge in 
1806, and went to reside at Enderby, a small village in Leicestershire. 
Here he suspended for a time all ministerial exercises, and devoted 
himself, at the request of some friends, to the subject of biblical 
criticism. When at lengtli he resumed the public employments of his 
profession, he preached occasionally to a small congregation assem- 
bling in Harvey Lane, Lricestor, and from this society he subse- 
quently received an invitation to become their pastor, with which he 
complied, and commenced a connexion which lasted, with great 
happiness and usefulness to both parties, for a period of nearly 
twenty years. 
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Here his ministry was eminently successful. It brought together 
men of all sects and parties ; some, indeed, attracted solely by the 
brilliancy of his genius and the unequalled power of his eloquence, 
but many others, impressed by his exhibition of religious truth, and 
anxious to walk in the light while they possessed it. It would appear, 
from the concurrent testimony of many who were so privileged as to hear 
him regularly at Leicester, that a very marked change ^ms observable in 
the character of his sermons, as compared with the stupendous intel- 
lectual ellbrts with which he astonished and delighted his hearers at 
Cambridge — they appear to have been of a more chastened and purely 
evangelical order. Frequently, indeed, he would, at that and every 
subsequent period of his life, break forth into trains of the most sublime 
and impassioned eloquence ; but this was, in a greater degree than 
formerly, owing to the fascinations of his subject, which led him 
away, in the prosecution of it, into lofty paths where ordinary 
minds were unable to follow him ; comparatively forgetful, for the 
time, of the highest interests, perhaps even of the presence — of his 
auditory. 

It should be here mentioned, that, in March, 1808, he contributed 
materially to the peace and happiness, and probably to the usefulness, 
of his life, by a marriage with one who was every way suited to 
him, and in whom he ever found an airectionatc and devoted wife. 
By ihis lady he had two sons and three daughters, of which family 
the female members alone survive. 

Throughout the whole of Mr. Hairs residence at Leicester, he 
sutfered much from his constitutional disease, which he attempted in 
vain to mitigate, materially, by smoking almost continually, and taking 
excessive quantities of laudanum. In 1825, the death of Dr. Ryland 
occasioned an invitation to Mr. Hall to succeed to the oflice of pastor 
of the Church at Broadmead, Bristol, wliich the Dr. had occupied for 
many years ; and, after some months spent in the most anxious delibe- 
ration, lie acceded ti> the request ; and with feelings of the most pun- 
gent sorrow, both on his part and on that of his people, he dissolved 
his connexion with them in the year 1826. At Bristol he enjoyed much 
happiness, in the affef'tionate respect of his friends, and in the society 
of some few individuals distinguished for genius and learning. But 
the frightful disease wliich had made his whole life a scene of suflering, 
now manifestly increased upon him, and at length closed his brilliant 
career on the 21st of February, 1861. He died in the arms of his 
medical friend, supported under the most fearful paroxysms of sufler- 
by as much moral and physical courage as ever ennobled a man, 
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and by as much elevation of Christian sentiment as ever sanctified the 
memory of a saint. 

The highly social disposition^ and the extraordinary conversational 
powers, of this great man, gave to his society a rare and irresistible 
charm. When comparatively free from pain, his animation and gaiety 
were delightful, and his conversation was alternately sparkling with 
wit, and teeming with the most varied information and the most 
profound philosophy. 

Of his intellectual character, no description can convey an 
adequate idea, and those who have not had the privilege o! his 
acquaintance must learn it from his writings. In doing so, they 
will unquestionably be familiarizing themselves with the most perfect 
models of English composition. They have been accurately described 
in a single sentence, by Professor Dugald Stewart. There is 
one writer,’’ says lie, “ who combines all the excellences of Johnson, 
Hui ke, and Addison ; if you wish to read the English language in 
its perfection, you must peruse the writings of Robert Hall.” Per- 
haps this criticism, which is perfectly within the limits of truth, 
lurnishes also the most correct view of his intellectual character. 
That, like the immortal productions which were its natural emanation 
and transcript, was almost equally distinguished by the intellectual 
acumen of Johnson, the vivid fancj of llurke, and the immaculate 
taste of Addison. But it is as a preacher that he will be remem- 
bered by the present generation with the deepest interest and wonder. 
And in this character, not only description but comparison fails to 
convey any impression of his powers. Those who have witnessed 
the majestic array of logic with which he generally commenced his 
discourses, the gradual kindling of his feelings, the overwhelming 
torrent of his eloquence, and the lightning of his eye,” must have 
been reminded of the fabled progress of Inspiration, and must some- 
times have been tempted to believe that a higher power was con- 
trolling that vast intellectual apparatus, ol* which the preacher himself 
seemed to have lost the command. 

- - - - ' ‘ilefatij^at 

Os rabiduni, fera cord^' i)reraendo. 
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It is under all circumstances difficult to form a correct estimate of public 
men, until sufficient time has elapsed after their decease, to allow of the 
subsidence of that feeling of political partisanship, which identifies 
individuals with the events of their day, and the ulterior results of their 
actions. Still more diflicult docs this task become, when, as in the 
instance of Mr. llurke, the individual has lived in critical and eventful 
times, has exercised a controlling influence upon events of universal 
interest, and, having been partially formed by the age in which he rose, 
has, by a species of moral reaction, given to subsequent times the com- 
plexion of his own character. Some othet circumstances of a still more 
peculiar kind are connected with the history of Mr. Burke, which tend 
to preclude all posterity from the full appreciation of Jiis exalted genius. 
He lived in an age distinguished, perhaps above all others, by the 
number of extraordinary men which it witnessed ; and standing asso- 
ciated, in the recollections of mankind, wUh such names, his pre- 
eminence is the less conspicuous. 

Of his early life, comparatively little is known ; a singular degree of 
modesty, which characteiized him, prevented his making those disclo- 
sures of his history, with which many inferior men have thought fit to 
gratify public curiosity* Ho was born on Arran Quay, Dublin, on the 
1st of January, 1730. His father was an attorney, wdio for many 
years enjoyed an extensive practice in that city, and his mother was a 
relative of the gallant Sir Edmund Nagle, whose ancestry were related 
to the poet Spenser. In his early years he was of a very delicate 
constitution, and, as was suppose^^. exhibited .=trong tendencies to con- 
sumption. This degree of debility, however, was ultimately subservient 
to his intellectual greatness, as it obliged him to decline those active 
amusements in which his brothers and companions indulged, and 
led him to the more congenial pursuits of study and reflection. He 
received the first rudiments of education from an old woman, who lived 
near his father’s house ; and subsequently, on being removed to the 
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house of his grandfather at Castletown Roche, for the benefit of change 
of air, he was put to school there. From this place he returned to 
Dublin, where he remained about a year ; and in May, 1741, was sent 
to a classical academy, at Ballitorc, in the county of Kildare, under 
the superintendence of one Abraham Shacklcton. Here his pursuits 
were of such a kind, as to oftcr some analogy to liis future character. 
He has been commended by some of his biographers for the application 
which he displayed at this period of his life ; but by a careful com- 
parison of tlie best authorities, we are led to believe that this statement 
is not perfectly correct. It is true that he spent much time in reading ; 
but the order of books which he selected was more calculated to 
stimulate, and give scope to his exuberant imagination, than very 
vigorously to exercise the intellectual faculty. Thus he principally 
devoted his time to the perusal of the classics, history, and poetry; 
and although to a mind so philosophically constructed as his, that was 
study which to others is but listless and unprolitablc enjoyment, yet it 
was an order of study most consonant with his tastes, and recpiiring 
little of that austere and self-denying discipline which is necessary to 
less interesting and congenial researches. 

No employment is more delightful than that of tracing the minute 
rcseriiDlances between the early appearance and the full development 
of intellectual greatness ; and in the instance of this wonderful man, 
notwithstanding the obscurity which rests on his mental history, these 
analogies arc not altogether imperceptible. He was not far advanced, 
observes Mr. Shacklcton, ^^when he first came to school, but soon 
evinced great aptitude to learn, and on many occasions a soundness 
and manliness of mind, and a ripeness of judgment, beyond his years. 
He read much while quite a boy, accumulated a great variety of know- 
ledge, and delighted in exercising, and occasionally exhibiting to his 
companions, superior powers of memory, particularly in what is called 
capping Latin verses.’' In this last circumstance, which is also related 
of his contemporary Mr. Sheridan, we mnv discern the early develop- 
ment of that comprehensive and ready principle of association, which 
Mr Burke afterwards exhibit^Vi in tin singular aptitude and variety of 
his quotations, in his accumuiated metaphors, sometimes drawn from 
remote subjects, but alwa s b autifully illustrative, and in the discur- 
sive plenitude of hjjr conversation. Indeed, this faculty, in the degree 
in which Mr. Burke possessed it, is unquestionably one of the primary 
elements of genius. 

After having spent about three years at Ballitore school, he was 
entered as a pensioner at Trinity College, Dublin, and, in May 1746, 
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was elected a scholar of that house, which honour he received as soon 
as the college re^^ulations allowed. Here his favourite studies were 
classics, history, philosophy, and general literature. The speculative 
turn of his mind led him to the partial study of metaphysics ; but, 
to the more abstract and useless branches of that science, he then 
manifested the distaste which on one occasion, in after life, he most 
emphatically expressed ; and at that, as at every subsequent period of 
his career, acted upon the great aphorism of Pope, that the proper 
study of mankind is man.*’ One of the many erroneous statements 
made respecting this extraordinary man is, that he quitted the 
university without a degree. He commenced A. B. in February, 
1747-8, and proceeded A. M. in 1751. Some interesting poetical 
memorials of him are preserved, written about this time, which dis- 
cover a highly cultivated taste, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
principles of the art. 

During his residence at college, Mr. Burke beccimc a member of 
the Historical Society at Dublin, to which he, perhaps, in some 
measure owed his early acquaintance with political science, and more 
especially the aptitude with which he applied the examples of past times 
to the circumstances of the present. He was from the first designed for 
the bar, and, in 1747, was enrolled in the Middle Temple. In the 
spring of 1750 he arrived in London, to keep the customary terms 
previously to being called. His first impressions, on visiting the 
metropolis, were represented with characteristic fervency and vigour, 
in a letter to a friend in Ireland, which is, perhaps, the earliest 
document extant, exhibiting very distinctly the features which subse- 
quently marked his style. 

Mr. Burke’s talents soon brought him into notice : he became ac- 
quainted with various individuals of literary distinction, and was induced 
to contribute several pieces to the periodicals of the day. His tastes 
became averse to the profession of the law, and unceasingly fixed upon 
the pursuit of general literature, and, accordingly, he was not called 
to the bar at the expiration of the usual time. In the year 1752, or 
1753, he appears to hav^3 olTercd himself as a candidate for the chair 
of logic at Glasgow, but was unsu ^cessful, anti for some years vacil- 
lated between various imrsuits, and even formed a purpose of trying 
his fortune in the American colonies. His first iivowed work, the 
Vindication of Natural Society,” came out in the spring of 1756. Its 
object was, nominally, to assume the principles and style of the 
sceptical Lord Bolingbroke, and to produce a conviction of the un- 
soundness of his views, by carrying them to greater lengths than ho 
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had intended ; that is, by shewing that the same arguments which 
he employed against religion, bore with equal force against all the 
institutions of civilized society. 

This bold and ingenious plan was executed with great ability, and 
the resemblance to Bolingbrokc approached so nearly to identity, as 
to have imposed upon the judgments of some eminent critics, who sup- 
posed it one of his Lordship’s genuine productions. “In Burke’s imita- 
tion of Lord Bolingbroke,” says the Edinburgh Review, “ (the most 
perfect specimen, perhaps, that ever will exist of the art in question,) 
we have all the qualities which distinguish the style, or we may, in- 
deed, say the genius, of that noble writer, concentrated and brought 
before us ; so that an ordinary reader, who, in perusing his genuine 
works, merely felt himself dazzled and disappointed — delighted and 
wearied, he could not tell why — is now enabled to form a definite and 
precise conception of the causes of those opposite sensations, and to 
trace to the nobleness of the diction, and the inaccuracy of the reasoning 
— the boldness of the propositions, and the rashness of the inductions — 
the magnificence of the jirctensions, and the feebleness of the per- 
fonnance — those contradictory judgments, with the confused result of 
which he had been perplexed in the study of the original.” 

In the course of the same year, Mr. Burke gave to the world his 
“ Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful a title probably suggested by that of Dr. Hutchinson's 
work, “All Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue.” 
Whether, however, the title may have been borrowed or not, the 
work was strictly his own, and remains a striking monument of the 
philosophical cast and the versatile aptitude of its author’s mind. He 
who has acquainted himself with the profundity of this dissertation, 
and observed the chasteness and maturity of its style, will be surprised 
to learn, from Mr. Burke’s declaration to Dr. Lawrence, that he had 
begun it at nineteen years old, and, follow ing Horace’s rule, had kept 
it by him for seven years before it wa.^ published. Too continued 
application to such pursuits occasio».<jd a severe fit of illness, which 
obliged him to repair to Bath foi \»ie benefit of change of air and 
relaxation. Here Dr. Ci’ri.stcpher Nugent, who resided at Bath, and 
had enjoyed some previou. acquaintance with Mr. Burke, invited him 
to his house, in ord< * to have him under his special and constant care. 
This visit was not only the means of his entire restoration to health, 
but also the occasion of an attachment to the daughter of his host, 
Miss Jane-Mary Nugent. This lady became his wife ; and their union 
was, through life, a source of such never-failing . comfort and happi- 
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ness, that he repeatedly declared, that, every care vanished, the 
moment he entered under his own roofV’ Among otlier tributes to her 
excellence, Mr. Burke has left a portrait of her character, from his 
own pen, which constitutes an incomparable model of female loveliness 

and virtue. It is headed The Character of (leaving her to 

fill up the blank,) and was pnesented to her one morning, on the anni- 
versary of their marriage. Among other inimitable strokes, it contains 
the following — 

She has a face that just raises your attention at first sight; it 
grows on you every moment, and you wonder it did no more than raise 
your attention at first.” 

Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe you when she pleases ; they 
command like a good man out of office, not by authority but by virtue.” 

Her stature is not tall ; she is not made to be the admiration of 
every body, but the happiness of one.” 

No person of so few years can know the world better ; no person 
was ever less corru])ted by that knowledge.” 

She has a steady and firm mind, which takes no more from the 
female character than the solidity of marble does from its polish and 
lustre. She has such virtues as make us value the truly great of our 
own sex ; she has all the winning graces which make us love even 
the faults we see in the weak and beautiful of hers.” 

Mr. Burke’s reputation as an autlior was now rapidly rising. 
Ho was employed by Dodsley in writing for the Annual Register; 
and among the friends whom he acquired through his literary con- 
nections, perhaps the most eminent was Dr. Johnson. This acute 
observer soon saw and aj)preciated his transcendent genius, and was 
unusually lavish in his admiration of him : “ Burke,” said he, is an 
extraordinary man ; his stream of mind is j)erpetual. His conver- 
sation is the ebuliitiou of his mind ; he does not talk from a desire 
of distinction, but because his mind is full.” On one occasion, when 
Johnson was very unwell, and Burke’s name was mentioned, he 
said, “ That fellow calls forth all my powers ; were 1 to sec Burke 
now, it would kill nu Burke,” said he, on another occasion, 
‘‘ is the only man whose common conversation corresponds with the 
general fame which he has in the world. Take up whatever topic 
you please, he is ready to meet you.” 

Being once asked whether he did not think, that in the style of 
his eloquence, Burke resembled Cicero, " No, Sir,” said Johnson, 
Cicero resembled Burke.” And when, in the last moments of his 
life, Mr. Burke visited him, and expressed his fear that his company 
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was oppressive to him : No, Sir,” said the dying philosopher, ** it is 
not so ; and I must be in a wretched state indeed, when your company 
would not he a delight to me.” 

In January, 1758, Mr. Burke’s domestic circle received an a<ldi- 
tion by the birth of that favourite son, who was beloved by him 
through life with unusual tenderness, and whose death, at the age of 
35, is believed to have hastened his own. Another son, named Edmund, 
born about two years afterwards, died in infancy. The wants of an 
increasing lamily proved an irresistible stimulus to his industry ; and 
he entered upon a work entitled an Essay towards an Abridgment 
of English J i istory.” This, however, was discontinued after eight sheets 
of it had been printed. In J759 he was introduced to Mr. Gerard 
Hamilton, commonly called Single-speech Hamilton, on account of one 
masterly effort which he made in the House of Commons, and the 
fame of which he never endangered by a second. This solitary speech 
obtained for Ilainilton the Secretaryship for Ireland, and hither he 
was accompanied by Mr. Burke, to whose pen the speech has been 
confidently attributed. Although the latter had assumed no official 
capacity, yet his services were deemed sufticiently valuable to be 
rewarded with a pension of £300 a year. This he very sliortly threw 
up witli indignation, in consequence c»f a rupture with Hamilton, who 
appears to have made some claims on Mr. Burke’s services, to which 
he could not in honour accede. 

Towards the end of the year 1703, a young man was recommended 
to his attention by his old friend J)r. Sleigh. This was Barry, the 
celebrated painter, and one of the most wayward individuals of that 
irritahile genus, Mr. Burke took considerable notice of the young 
man from tlic fii-st, and, if he had any of the vanity which characterizes 
his species, must have had his interest in him somewhat increased by 
a little incident which occurred in one of tlieir first interviews. While 
discussing together some of the more debatable principles of the art 
of painting, Barry quoted a passage from ^he Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, in support of his opinion, and ignora nt, it would appear, 
that his new acquaintance was the autb, r of it. Burke for the sake of 
argument opposed him still, and treated the work that he had cited as 
one of but little authority. Bi.rry lost his temper, and, to appease 
him, Burke was obliged to avow himself the author of the treatise. 
On this the young painter’s enthusiasm passed all bouiids ; and in the 
midst of his raptures, he took from his pocket a manuscript copy 
which he had made of the work, being too poor to purchase it. 

'file acquaintance of the subject of this memoir, with Barry, 
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developed some new features in his character. Considering the small- 
ness of his own means, the contributions by which he enabled his 
protege to live and study in Italy, were perfectly munificent ; and his 
letters to him while so engaged, not only exhibit a remarkable know- 
ledge of the fine arts, and a profound acquaintance with human nature, 
and with what may be called the science of human life, but also, in 
spite of their scientific and didactic character, are among the most 
perfect models of the epistolary style. 

Meanwhile Mr. Burke was preparing himself for his public career 
by frequent attendance at the House of Commons, and at a famous 
debating society, called the “ Robin Hood,” at which he habituated 
himself to public speaking. The moment at length arrived when the 
desired avenue w as opened before him. The Marquis of Rockingham 
being placed at the head of the Cabinet in 17()o, appointed 3fr. Burke 
his private secretary, and procured his return to parliament as member 
for Wendover, in Buckinghamshire. He had taken his scat but a 
short time, when he made his first speech in a discussion concerning 
America. This commencement was most auspicious. He received 
the warm congratulations and praises of Mr. Pitt, and soon became a 
frequent and leading speaker. He signalized himself as a decided 
enemy to all those measures which gave rise to the y\mcrican war, as 
the champion of a rational liberty, and the advocate of religious tole- 
ration. The effects of his parliamentary efforts were such as might 
have been expected from the exalted genius they discovered. He 
established a new school of senatorial eloquence. He raised the tone 
of their discussions. Impatient as his mind was of mere detail, and 
tending as it naturally did to great principles, he led away the senate 
of his day from that petty policy wdiich is limited to the consultation 
of a temporary expediency, and set them the example of engrafting 
politics on philosophy, of contemplating a remote futurity, of legis- 
lating, as if all posterity would regard their discussions as models, and 
preserve their decisions as precedents. 

Nor is it matter of wonder, that, in spite of these extraordinary 
qualifications, Mr. Burke should have occasionally fiitigucd the House ; 
nor even that there should be found one stupid rustic, accustomed 
only to the soinnulent deliberations of a parish vestry, who could 
arrest him as he rose with his hands full of documents, and inquire if 
he meant to read all those papers, and to bore the House with one of 
his long speeches into the bargain. In the first place, he was entirely 
unacquainted with the petty art of making himself scarce. Impelled by 
patriotic interest in the affairs of his country, he continually took part 
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in its councils, and brought the entire force of his mind to bear upon 
almost every question. Hence he became cheap and common ; his 
vast intellectual ellbrts were esteemed events of every-day occurrence, 
and, like the great wonders of nature, were only disregarded by those 
who daily witnessed them. Besides, there was a great difterence 
between the condition both physical and mental of Mr. Burke, and 
that of his great parliamentary rivals, at the time when their chief 
exertions were necessary. The morning which they spent in bed, 
recovering from the fatigues of the previous evening, and preparing for 
the next, was by him occupied from an early hour in the transaction 
of public and private business. So that wh«n, on his way to the House, 
he called, as was his habit, upon Fox, he found him fresh for the exer- 
tions of the night, while he himself was far spent with those of the day. 

It is no wonder, therefore/" he would sometimes say, “ that Charles 
is so much more vigorous than I am in the debate.” But, to conclude 
these very unnecessary apologies, the true solution of this apparent 
difiiculty is to be found in the fact, that, even in the English House of 
Commons, there were but few individuals capable of appreciating 
Mr. Burke. That would, indeed, have been an Augustan age, had 
it witnessed more than a few, who could accompany that great man, 
night after night, Avith unwearied step, to those vast profundities 
where were laid the solid resources of his knowledge, and with 
undazzled eye to those heights whence he brought down the heavenly 
beauties of his eloquence. 

During the early part of his parliamentary life, he occupied himself 
chiefly in the afluirs of the East India Company, and gained much 
credit for his great industry, and the astonishing aptitude with which 
he acquainted himself Avith all the intricacies of that branch of 
commerce. 

In 1774 he also took an active part in the discussions respecting 
the taxation of America; and, on the 19th of April, in that year, 
made that great effort upon this subject, which has often been pointed 
to as one of the most illustrious exhibiUons of his genius. Throughout 
the protracted discussions of the gv at question at issue between 
Great Britain and her Aracvican Colonies, Mr. Burke advocated 
conciliation and peace; f id, in his eloquent warnings against the 
policy which Avas i Itiniately pursued, he evinced in a striking manner 
that profound political sagacity which marked his whole career, and 
which, as Mr. Fox justly observed, amounted to prophecy. 

At the dissolution of parliament, in 1774, his return for Wendover 
having been rendered improbable by a disagreement with Lord 
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Veraey, he accepted an offer of the interest of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham in Mai ton, whither he proceeded, and where he was elected. 
While returning his acknowledgments to his Malton friends, a deputa- 
tion from the merchants of Bristol arrived, after having travelled 
rapidly to London, and thence down into Yorkshire, to request that 
he would accede to his nomination for the city of Bristol, which had 
occurred without his knowledge. This, to one who had never courted 
popularity, was an unexpected honour, and its value was enhanced 
by a promise to return him free of expense. He therefore obtained 
the cheerful consent of those to whom he had engaged himself, and, 
travelling night and day with the deputation, arrived in Bristol on 
I'hursday, the 13th of October, and the sixth day of the poll. He 
drove immediately to the Guildhall, ascended the hustings, and, 
having paid his respects to the sheriffs and the other candidates, he 
reposed for a few moments, exhausted with want of sleep ; then rose, 
and addressed the electors with as much energy as if he had endured 
no previous fatigue. After a contest protracted to the last moment, 
he was returned on the third of November ; and, in his address of 
thanks at the close of the election, undertook one of the most 
delicate and difficult tasks which, perhaps, ever fell to his lot to 
perform, and accomplished it with the most memorable success. 
This was the determination of the precise relative powers and 
funciions of constituents and representatives. His decision was 
equally distinguished by good sense and independence, and it was 
one which it would be well for both the parties concerned in the 
present day to consult and to follow. 

Certainly, gentlemen,” said Mr. Burke, it ought to be the hap- 
piness and glory of a representative, to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved communication 
with his constituents. Their wishes ought to have great weight with 
him ; their opinion high respect ; their business unremitted attention. 
It is his duty to sacrilicc his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, 
to theirs ; and above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer their interest 
to his own. But his unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, his 
enlightened conscience, he ought 'mt to sacrihcc to you, to any man, 
or to any set of men living. Tlicse he does not derive from your 
pleasure; no, nor from the law and the constitution. They arc a 
trust from Pr<.»viden V^, for the abuse of which he is deeply answer- 
able. Your representative owes you not his industry only, but his 
judgment; and he betrays instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to 
your opinion. 
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My worthy colleague says, his will ought to be subservient to 
yours. If that be all, the thing is innocent. If government were 
a matter of will upon any side, yours without question ought to be 
superior. Rut government and legislation are matters of reason and 
judgment, and not of inclination ; and what sort of reason is that in 
which the determination precedes the discussion ; in which one set 
of men deliberate, and anotlier decide ; and where those who form 
the conclusion arc perhaps three hundred miles distant from those 
who hear the arguments ?” 

But Sir. Burke’s connexion with Bristol was not destined to be 
permanent. On the dissolution of Parliament in the autumn of 1780, 
he repaired to that city in the lull expectation of being rejected, owing 
to the disapprobation of some part of his political conduct by the 
majority of liis constituents. The charges made against him were, 
that he liad supported Lord Beauchamp’s Insolvent Debtor’s Bills, the 
Irish Trade Acts, and the Catholic Relief Bill. These measures he 
defended on tlie hustings with prodigious power and eloquence, and 
then, though enthusiastically supported by the main body of the Dis- 
senters, and much of the property and respectability of the city, 
declined a contest, and respectfully took his leave, lie was returned 
to the next Parliament by his old friends at Malton. 

On the resignation of Lord North’s cabinet in March, 1782, Mr. 
Burke accepted the ollice of Paymaster General of the Forces, and in 
pursuance of those measures of retrenchment which he had most 
eloquently advocated while in opposition, he introduced such reform 
into his office, as saved to the country the almost incredible sum of 
£47,000 per annum, of which £25,300 were the usual and avowed 
perquisites of the Paymaster, which all his predecessors had received. 

The death of the Marquis of Rockingham threw Mr. Burke and 
his associates out of office. Lord Shelburne, v.ho succeeded the Mar- 
quis as premier, was soon compelled to retire by the political junction 
of Fox, Burke, and their friends, with the party headed by Lord North. 
In this celebrated coalition, Burke re-assrracd the office of Paymaster- 
general; but the cabinet thus formed w ^s but of brief duration, and 
was dismissed by the King, on ti e rejection of Mr. Fox’s India Bill 
by the House of Lords. 

In 1784, Mr. Bur!' ;e V as made Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow ; and in 17 8i^, entered upon the most eventful and difficult 
task of his whole political life, in the impeachment, in the name of the 
House of Commons, of Warren Hastings, late Governor-General of 
India. Were it not beside our purpose to revert to long-forgotten 
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slanders we might recount a great variety of sinister motives attributed 
to Mr. Burke, in the performance of this most laborious undertaking. 
But this is altogether unnecessary. Apart from the overwhelming 
evidence which he brought in support of the charge, the previous tenor 
of his conduct, and the subsequent testimony of the successors of the 
party impeached, arc sufficient to assure us that nothing but an instinc- 
tive abhorrence of unprincipled and oppressive mal-adininistration 
impelled Mr. Burke to the course which he pursued. A verdict of 
acquittal was recorded in favour of the Governor — but this Mr. Burke 
had anticipated ; and he considered his own conduct sufficiently justi- 
fied, as necessary to the honour of his country, by the facts adduced on 
the trial, by the decision of the House in favour of the impeachment, 
and by the vote of thanks to the conductors of it at its close. His open- 
ing address occupied four days in the delivery ; and his final oration, 
nine ; and each, by the almost superhuman eloquence it displayed, 
produced such an elfoct on tlie auditory as was never witnessed before 
or since. The bosoms of his auditors,” says his political adversary, 
Dr. Glennie, became convulsed with passion ; and those of more 
delicate organs, or weaker frame, actually swooned away. * Nay, after 
the storm of his eloquence had spent its force, and his voice for the 
moment censed, his hand seemed to threaten punishment, and his brow^ 
to meditate vengeance.” 

The breaking out of the French Revolution, in 1789, is thought by 
some to have efl'ected a change in the political principles of Mr. Burke. 
His conduct, liowcvcr, no less than his language, proves that his 
principles remained the same, while his measures changed with the 
sympathetic feelings of this country, and the political prospects oi' 
Europe. Approving as he did of that determined resistcance to 
oppression which produced the first French revolution, he disapproved 
of almost every measure in which it evinced itself; and, above all, he 
foresaw, with prophetic sagacity, the elfects which must result from 
the sudden assumption of lawless and long-lost political power, by 
those who had no higlicr principles than those of expediency to regulate 
their conduct. To arrest, in this country at least, the progress of 
those opinions which distinguished the infidel madmen of France, he 
published his Reflections on the Revolution, a work which exhibits 
such transcendent genius, as places it almost alone in English 
literature, and which was shortly read in every part of Euroi>e. 
His views on the question, and the energy with which he resisted the 
introduction of every tincture of French politics into England, cost 
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conviction and a sense of duty, may be very fairly inferred, as well 
irom the prospects of temporal advantage which Mr. Wilson sacri- 
ficed, as from the whole tenor of his subsequent career. Accordingly, 
at the age of nineteen, he began to prepare for college, for which 
end he was placed under the care of the Rev. Josiah Pratt, B.D., the 
respected vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-strcet. In May, 1798, he 
was matriculated at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, taking his degree of 
B.A. in 1801, and ijroceeding M.A. in 1804. Among other university 
distinctions, he obtained the prize for the Bachelors’ English Essay 
on Common Sense, in 1803 ; the year in which Ilcber delivered his 
poem on Palestine. When Heber had descended IVoin the rostrum, 
Wilson ascended to it; each little thinking that this represented what 
would take place, as to a very different station, at very different 
periods of their lives. 

Mr. Wilson was ordained, in 1801, at Farnham Castle, by Dr. 
Brownlow North, Bishop of Winchester, his title being the curacy of 
Chobham and Bisley, in Surrey, of which livings the justly celebrated 
Mr. Cecil was at that time vicar and rector. 

Mr. Wilson was married in November, 1803, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of William Wilson, Esq., of Worton House, in the county 
ot Oxford. Six children, three of whom are now living, were the i.ssuc 
of their union. Mrs. Wilson died in 1827. 

In the same month in which he wa.s married, Mr. Wilson removed 
to Oxford, and, during nine years, was Tutor and Vice-Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall. With his college duties he united the curacy 
of the parish of Worton, in which the estate and residence of his 
father-in-law were situated. 

At Christmas, 1808, Mr. Wilson, in con.sequcncc of the strong 
importunities of his old friend and former rector, Mr. Cecil, undertook, 
in part, the office of minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row; but 
it was not till 1812 that he resigned his cure in the country, and his 
college engagements, and devoted him.'Nelf excliesively to his new duties 
as Mr. Cecil’s successor. It was in Bodtv>rd-row that Mr. Wilson’s 
talents as a preacher became generally known, and highly estimated. 
Considering the person that had pi''ce cd him, it is plain that, unless 
he had evinced great ability, exu nsive knowledge, sound views, fervent 
zeal, and, above all, sterlin ; pi ty, Mr. Wilson could not have kept 
together a congregati»>u which had so long enjoyed the ministrations 
of a man whom few have equalled, and still fewer have surpassed, in 
any of the grand qualifications of a Christian teacher. It is, therefore, 
no mean testimony to the character of Mr. Wilson, whether as a 
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preacher, a divine, or a Christian, that, during fifteen years, he 
ministered in St. John’s Chapel, with constant usefulness and increas- 
ing popularity ; nor does his subsequent elevation afford a more 
unequivocal demonstration of his merit. Among his hearers was the 
late Charles Grant, Esq., the upright and excellent father of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, and of the Judge Advocate ; and others 
there were, to whom his preaching was so peculiarly acceptable, that 
they resided in London from no other motive than that of attending on 
his ministry. 

In 1824, Mr. Wilson’s connexion with St. John’s Chapel was dis- 
solved, by his appointment to the vicarage of Islington ; and the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Noel, who is a zealous and an eloquent preacher, 
succeeded to the vacant office. 

While minister of St. John’s Chapel, Mr. Wilson was twice obliged, 
by illness, to desist from preaching. On the first occasion, the injury 
which his health had sustained, through the combined influence of 
unremitted private study and public labour, was repaired by an abode 
of two months on the sea-side ; but, on the second occasion, he was 
incapacitated from preaching during nearly two years, except a few 
sermons delivered at wide intervals. It was during this illness that 
he made the continental tour, of which he published so interesting an 
account. 

In May, 1824, the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Islington, became vacant 
by the death of Dr. Strahan. Many years before, Mr. Wilson’s 
father-in-law had purchased the advowson of this large and popu- 
lous living, and bequeathed it to him. Mr. Wilson, consequently, 
acceded to it in his own right on the death of the incumbent, and 
preached his first sermon in the parish church on the llth of July, 
1824, immediately after his induction. Here he remained till he was 
elected to the episcopate of Calcutta, when he was succeeded by his 
son, the Rev. Daniel Wilson, whom he presented to the vacant living. 

In the enlarged sphere in which Mr. Wilson moved on becoming 
a parochial minister, and undertaking the spiritual oversight of more 
than 37,000 souls, he found a field of exertion and opportunities of 
usefulness well suited to his benevolent heart and energetic mind. 
Some who have occupied positions of similar importance, have dwelt 
far away from the reputed scene of their ministerial and pastoral 
labours, and others have contented themselves with the dull perform- 
ance of the mere > outiiic of clerical duty ; and these, though com- 
paratively a small number, have brought a reproach upon a church 
with which they do not deserve to be connected. Far different was 
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the conduct of Mr. Wilson. He did not seek ease, as the consequence 
of preferment ; he did not study how little he might do as the vicar 
of his parish, but how much he might effect towards its moral and 
religious improvement. Besides his labours within the walls of his 
church, which, when his health permitted, were unremitting, and were 
very useful, he was constantly engaged in extraordinary efforts, which 
his high and scriptural notions of pastoral responsibility led him lo 
consider as much his duty as the due administration of tlic sacraments, 
or the performance of any other ordinary office of the Church. 

Previously to his connexion with Islington, he had been an active 
supporter of the Church Missionary Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society — indeed, of almost every society and institution, the object 
of which was to promote tlie glory of God in advancing the welfare of 
mankind ; but then, in addition to the support which he continued to 
give to benevolent associations of a more general nature, he applied him- 
self diligently to the formation, within his own parish, of such institu- 
tions as seemed to him calculated to diminish the evils, whether phy- 
sical or moral, which oppress society, and of wdiich Islington, he found, 
had its share. Finding that the means of attending divine worship 
were quite inadequate to the population, he obtained the erection of 
three new churches, capable, altogether, of holding 5,800 persons, and 
supplied them with able and evangidical ministers. To promote the 
better education of the children of his pari.sliioners, he founded a 
Proprietary Grammar School, which, we understand, is very pros- 
perous. To relieve distress, and render charity, as it sliould be, 
ancillary to religion, he established District Visiting Societies ; and, per- 
ceiving that in his parish a crime, far too general, prevailed — we mean, 
the violation of the Sabbath, — he formed a parochial society for the 
better observance of that sacred day. Too wise, however, and too 
benevolent, to exi)ect that force would supply the place of principle, 
it was by mild measures, by the force of moral suasion, that he 
hoped to effect the repression of a sin which is the foundation and the 
source of so many evils. He prudently prepared the way for this 
institution, which, wc believe, was the first of the kind established in 
the inetroprolis, by preaching a senes of discourses on the Divine 
Authority and Perpetual Obligation of the Lord’s Day. They were 
afterwards publisiied; it must be allowed that they contain as 
clear and forcible a t tateraent of the arguments for the Christian Sab- 
bath as any work known to bo extant. 

Besides this ^^olume, \vhich is Mr. Wilson's latest publication, he 
published several works. In 1817, a volume of Miscellaneous Dis- 
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courses ; in 1823, an account of a Tour on the Continent, in two small 
volumes; and in 1824, two volumes of Sermons and Tracts, which 
had .appeared separately during a period of fourteen years. But his 
most important work is his Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, 
which were first delivered in 1819, at St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, 
and, after>vards, in the course of 1827, and the two following years, 
at St. Mary’s, Islington. A second edition of this valuable compen- 
dium, in duodecimo, has recently appeared. The design of the work 
is to unite the external and the internal evidences of our holy religion, 
and to urge them practically upon the hearts and consciences of men. 
These are Bishop Wilson’s principal works. 

On the 28th of March, 18J32, Mr. Wilson received from his friend, 
the Right Honourable Charles Grant, President of the Commissioners 
lor the Affairs of India, the offer of the Bishopric of Calcutta, vacant 
by the lamented death of Bishop Turner. The intelligence of this 
appointment, which was alike honourable to the distinguished indi- 
vidual through whom it was signified, and to the Government with 
which he is connected, was received by the Christian public with 
evident pleasure, and inspired fresh hopes for the success.pf missionary 
enterprises in our Eastern provinces. 

Some of Bishop Wilson’s friends had their fears lest his health 
should suffer from the change of climate ; and, remembering how 
rapidly his predecessors succeeded each other, how wide the sphere of 
his prospective labours, and how ardent the charaeter of his mind, 
those fears were neither unnatural, nor indeed unfounded. His medical 
advisers, however, prognosticated more favourably, conceiving that the 
climate of India might even prove a beneficial change. With what 
fixdings the Bishop himself, who, on being raised to the highest honours, 
was appointed to the most arduous station, of the Churcli, contemplated 
his elevation, we are, happily, not without the means of knowing. On 
the first of May, 1832, at the annual meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society, he is reported to have said, ‘‘ The people among whom I am 
going, possess, above all others, a sovereign claim to my attention ; and 
I fear that their necessities will absorb almost the whole of that slender 
care which my humble gifts will permit me to bestow . In the present 
circumstances of this country at h-nue, and in the existing condition of 
our Eastern possessions it deserves not the name of sacrifice for me to 
go forth to any duty, however others may have sunk under a similar 
charge. The dutir ^ which devolve upon me I undertake with chas- 
tened hopes, and with most humble expectations ; but, even were it 
otherwise, I am assured that my friends will recollect, that, circum- 
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stanccd as I am, I cannot esteem myself as confined to any one society, 
whether missionary or otherwise. I am the humble instrument, under 
the Divine blessing, by whom the duties of the Bishop of the whole 
Indian church are to be discharged. To that my attention must, in 
the firsT instance, be directed. Next am I bound to give such aid as 
may be in my power to the scattered Christians who dwell within and 
around thfe limits of my extended diocese. I desire to go forth in the 
name of the Lord ; not knowing whither I go, or to what scenes I may 
be called ; I wish not to look beyond the veil which stands between me 
and the future. I demand to know nothing that may be concealed on 
the other side. I only desire to know and to perform my present and 
immediate duty; but I nevertheless entreat your prayers, not for 
myself only, but for India.” 

Such was the truly missionary spirit in which Bishop Wilson 
awaited his departure, probably for ever, from his native land. On 
Sunday evening. May 27, he took leave of the congregation in 
St. John's chapel. Bedford-row, in an affectionate discourse, in which 
he reminded them that it was very nearly thirty years since he who 
was then addressing them for the last time, addressed them for the first 
time, and then solemnly commended them to God. On the 17th of 
June, he bade a similar farewell to his parishioners, in a sermon on the 
importance of maintaining a high and scriptural tone of practical piety. 

On the 30th of May, 1832, the Bishop of Calcutta presided at a 
special meeting oi the Committee of the Church Missionary Society, at 
which the instructions of the committee were given to several mis- 
sionaries about to depart to their respective stations. The Bishop 
addressed the missionaries on the peculiar circumstances of their 
undertaking, and then commended them in prayer to the Divine favour 
and protection. The Rev. William Jowett, on the part of the com- 
mittee, then expressed their feelings of affectionate respect for the 
Bishop, and solicited his Loidship to extend such countenance and 
assistance to the Society’s proceedings, within the diocese of Calcutta, 
as his and their engagements and duties nught enable him to afford. The 
Bishop assured the committee of his d-will toward the Society, and 
his disposition to aid its proceedings so far as his circumstances would 
permit. 

On Wednesday the 2C,A\ of June, 1832, Bishop Wilson, with 
Messrs. Hceberlin, K r aipt, Leupolt, and Linke, four of the missionaries 
whom he had recently a'ldres.sed, sailed from Portsmouth for Calcutta, 
on board the James Sibl»ald, Captain Darby. They passed Madeira, 

on the fifth of July, and arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on the 
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81st of August, resuming their voyage on the 10th of September. 
During the passage from the Cape to Calcutta, the Bishop assembled 
the missionaries in his cabin twice a week, and delivered to them a 
course of lectures on the first epistle of St. Paul to Timothy ; and one 
of the missionaries, referring to these occasions, emphatically styles 
them meetings of blessings.” 

On the 4th of November, the James Sibbald arrived at Calcutta ; 
but, it being Sunday, the Bishop and the missionaries did not go on 
shore till the following day. On landing, they immediately proceeded 
to the cathedral, where the Bishop was installed ; and, according to the 
last accounts, the companions of his Lordship’s voyage, not yet in 
orders, were awaiting the first exercise of his episcopal functions. 

The character of Bishop Wilson in every respect entitles him to 
esteem ; but it is as a preacher that he challenges the largest share of 
admiration. His evangelical views of Christian doctrine, his high 
notions of ministerial responsibility, and his pervading sense of the 
infinitely important consequences which depend on the faithful 
declaration of God’s whole counsel, joined to a natural fervour, 
great physical energy, a nervous style of language, and not unfre- 
(juently a winning tenderness of entreaty, conspired to make his dis- 
courses uniformly impressive, and often permanently useful. There 
was likewise great variety in his pulpit exercises. Every condition of 
circumstances, every state of opinion, and every diversity of feeling, 
was in tuin met by appropriate counsel, reasoning, and exhortation. 
The insidious sceptic, and the more open and shameless blasphemer, 
found themselves in the presence of a man before whom their unbelief 
trembled to its sandy ])ase, and their boasted reasonings betrayed their 
flimsy texture ; while the impenitent sinner often found his words pro- 
ductive of an clfcct beyond the power of mere eloquence to produce, 
the inconsistent professor was abashed at ins reproof, and the sincere 
Christian was edified by his clear and consistent expositions of evan- 
gelical privileges. 

But we gladly cut short our own remarks, to substitute the more 
important testimony of an individual who, by likeness of station, of 
character, and of talents, to the object of his eulogy, as well as by 
intimate personal acquaintance with him, is better fitted to describe 
his excellences. At the recent annual meeting of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, (April 30, 1883,) the Bishop of Winchester moved a 
resolution, expressive of joy on account of the safe arrival at Calcutta 
of the Bishop of that diocese, and of anticipation of the important 
results of his superintendence of that vast district; in doing which, his 
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Lordship observed, there were around him those who had long- 
known, loved, and revered the excellent prelate to whom his resolution 
relcn’ed ; and any thing which he could say might well be supposed to 
fall short of the eulogy which their own minds would dictate, and 
to which their hearts would respond. He was fearful, also, lest, in 
saying any thing of the servant, he might forget the Master; and, if 
that were the case, that prelate would be the first to cast away the 
misplaced crown, and lay it at the feet of Him in whose service he 
wished to spend and to be spent. , He had witnessed, in some degree, 
the exertions of that distinguished individual in favour of religion, 
before he left this country; and in those efforts he found the 1>est 
assurance, that he would carry with him those measures of zeal for 
his Master, of love to his cause, of desire to promote his glory, wfiicfi 
were especially needed in a Christian missionary bishop. He was 
glad to find, that, though the labourers in India were, indeed, few, one 
had been sent out, from whose counsels, example, and prayer, they 
would reap abundant benefit. Might they all be like-minded with 
their temporal head !’* 
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JOHN TALBOT, 

EARL OF SHREWSBURY, 


IN KNCiLANO; EARL OV WATKUKOUD AND WEXFORD, IN IRELAND', 
HEREOri'ARV^ LORI) lUCIl STEWARD OF IRELAND ; 

F.S.A. ETC. ETC. ETC. 


The illustrious family of Talbot* traces an uninterrupted male 
descent from the time of William the Conqueror, with whom their 
ancestor, Richard Talbot, came over to England. In the reign of 
Henry the Third, Gilbert Talbot acquired large possessions in and 
upon thejiorders of Whales, by marriage with Gwndalin, daughter and 
afterwards heiress of liliys ap f^rytlith, a prince of South AVales, on 
which occasion he rcliiKjuished his paternal arms, and adopted those 
of his wife’s ancestors, which have been ever since borne by his pos- 
terity. Ilis grandson. Sir Gilbert Talbot, was summoned to parliament 
among the barons of the realm, in the year 13^10 ; and his descendants 
continued to be so summoned, until the year when John Talbot, 

the celebrated hero of the French wars, was, by Henry the rjixth, 
created Earl of Shrew sbury in England, and, in 1446, Earl of Water- 
ford and AVexlbrd in Ircl.: id. The twelfth Earl, namcTl Charles from 
his godfather. King Charles the Second, siistaincd the ollice of 
Secretary of State, and \mis created Marquis of Alton and Duke of 
Shrcw^sbury, but, dying without issue, the marquisate and dukedom 
became extinct; the errldom, however, devolved to his cousin, and 
descended to hs present possessor. 

• The following pnrticuUirs le^perting the early history of this family, arc supplied in 
D(;bretCs I'ecrage of the United Kingdom. 

I 
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This estimable and accomplished nobleman was born March the 
18th, 1791, and was early instructed in the principles of the Catholic 
religion, to which he has zealously adhered. Ilis Lordship was 
educated by the Jesuits in their College at Stonyhurst, which he 
quitted in 1810, and soon after spent some time as the pupil of the 
Rev. Chetwode Eustace, an elaborate scholar, and well known as the 
author of the Classical Tour in Italy. Having thus completed an 
education, of the excellence of which he has subsequently given abundant 
evidence, he left England on a tour in Spain and Portugal ; also visiting 
Sicil}^, and various parts of A frica. 

Since that time, the Earl of Shrewsbury has lived much with his 
family in Italy, and on other parts of the Continent; and while 
abroad, has contributed not a little to establish the character which 
deservedly attaches to the English nobility for liberal patronage of 
the fine arts, by making a very extensive collection of paintings. 
These he has placed in galleries constructed for the purpose, at his 
splendid seat at Alton Towers, Staffordshire. It is worthy of mention, 
that his Lordship has constantly employed nearly two hundred work- 
men, in adding to this mansion, which was commenced by the late 
Lord, in embellishing the picturesque gardens, and in a variety of 
other improvements, all of which are conducted under his own super- 
intendence. We cannot help stopping to remark, that it would be well 
if other noblemen would imitate the example thus set by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. It is by such a munificent distribution of their immense 
revenues, that they become the most important blessings to the neigh- 
bourhood in which they reside ; that they establish themselves in the 
grateful regard of the poor, and realize that protective character 
which was contemplated in their first institution. 

In April 1827, his Lordship succeeded his uncle Charles, the late 
Earl of Shrewsbury, in that title ; but the law as it then existed did 
not allow of his acceding to the full and constitutional exercise of 
his rights, without an assent to certain ]>ropositions of religious belief. 
These, as a Catholic, he could not com.cientiously adopt ; and with a 
spirit worthy of his name, he spurned ^hem from him — thus affording 
a practical refutation of nnc of the most obnoxious calumnies enter- 
tained by the vulgar agains^ th^ members of the Romish church, and 
debarring himself from t))ose high functions to which his illustrious 
birth entitled him. j England, how’^ever, has happily thrown aside the 
shackles of this contracted and miserable policy ; and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury now gives to his country his abilities and his labours, 
which are consistently devoted to the promotion of liberal principles. 
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But the noble recusant did not content himself with declining the 
necessary oaths and declarations. In 1828 he published a volume 
entitled Reasons lor not taking the Test, &c.” which speedily went 
through a second edition. It is a work of great research, and of most 
elaborate and eloquent composition. It docs not rest in the discussion 
of the simple question of religious tests, but contains the most lucid, 
powerful, and candid exposition of the arguments in favour of Catho- 
licity, which has perhaps ever been presented to the world. It is 
indeed characterized occasionally by a degree of acrimony ; but this 
is only elicited from the noble author by the bigotry, misrepresen- 
tation, and insult of his opponents. On the whole, it is a work ol 
extraordinary talent, and great value : it has no inconsistencies, except 
those into which his Lordship falls, in his modest references to himself; 
and few faults, unless we so denominate the eruptions of a nobje and 
an honest indignation. 

In the preface to the second edition, which is dated from Stuttgardt, 
his Lordship declares that he could hope to make but little impression, 
but for the very powerful minds, of whose assistance he had availed 
himself. Unfortunately, however, for the j)lausibility of this state- 
ment, that very preface, which contains every internal indication of 
his pen, will convince all readers that the interpolations of others were 
little needed. The following passage, for example, exhibits a degree 
of s])ir!t and eloquence which has not often been surpassed. 

“ In vain do we challenge our opponents to conjure up before us 
the individuals by whose magic powers the novelties, which arc imputed 
to our religion, were lirst engrafted upon the primitive faith of Christ- 
endom, without any one perceiving the strange exotic foliage which 
thenceforth .appeared upon the ancient indigenous stock. No branch, 
however small or insigniticant, has been lopped otf ; no tender shoot, 
blighted by the noxious exhalations of error, has drooped and withered 
on the parent stem ; whose fall has not been registered in the annals 
of history. Could then so many and such gigantic plants, s\ eking 
like vampyres the strength and vigour of the tree of which they had 
taken such tyrannic hold, parasites of the most deadly quality, not 
only attach themselves, but flourish upon the very life-blood of the 
dishonoured monarch ol the woods — and no man tell the tale of their 
unnatural usurpation ? Was all nature so deeply sunk in apathy and 
ignorance, as to be unconscious of the mighty change? Were the 
human passions become so docile, as to submit without a murmur to 
these new and galling restraints? Was reason so subjugated, as to 
embrace strange and unheard-of mysteries, without even an expression 
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ol astonishment? Was every watchman of the Lord slumbering at 
his post, when the angel of darkness came to steal away the body of 
Faith, and bury it impervious to the search of man ? W as there not 
even one ^sleeping witness’ to attest the fact? No, not one! The 
mysterious deed was accomplished by such master-magicians, that no 
man knew, not even the most wakeful sentinel, who they ^vere, or 
w lienee they came, whether 

In airs from hoavon, or blasts from hell. 

\ et these are paradoxes with which the credulity of mankind is 
mocked, and their reason insulted, by men who have exalted that 
reason into a very goddess. They would annihilate, at one fell sweep, 
tivery attesting monument — would obliterate every trace of historic 
record from the world — would fill the dreary wilderness they had 
made, with the creations of their own fancy, and people the n'gions 
from which they had banished so many sages, saints, and scholars, 
with mere shadowy phantoms or revolting chimeras. I'hey would 
apply their llimsy machinery to raze the stately structure of our 
religion to the ground, forgetting that, to crown their vain endeavours 
with success, they must undermine the foundations of Christianity 
itself. — But the Power which preserved our religion in her infancy, when 
she had, perhaps, even stronger prejndices and pavssions to contend 
with than she has at present, and which has brought her triumphantly 
through the troubles and misfortunes of her manhood, will continue 
to guide* her in her old age, till, having accomplished her destinies 
upon earth, she returns, pure and spotless, to whence she came — to 
the bosom of the Divinity. 

Tile Earl of Shrewsbury is a member ol* numerous literary and 
scientific societies at home and abroad, and president of various 
charities. He married, in 1814,' Maria, eldest daughter of William 
Talbot, of Castle Talbot, County W x lord, Esq.; and has issue, two 
daughters. — Though in his 43d year, his countenance indicates a much 
less advanced period, ns will be seen from the accompanying Portrait, 
for which his Lordship very oldigingly at to Mr. Oakley. 
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C O N S T A NT I N E-H EN R Y PHIPPS, 

EAKL OF MULGKAVE, 

F. S. A. 


To the noble family of Mulgrave, an origin is ascribed, which, though 
it has not been unquestioned, possesses such claims to authenticity, 
and is besides so truly interesting, that we cannot .deny ourselves 
the pleasure of relating: the particulars of it with less than our usual 
brevity, in regard to matters of genealogical detail. 

In the year 1G83, William Phipps, a native of a North American 
colony, was appointed by the English Government to the command of 
a frigate, with a commission to proceed to the coast of Hispaniola, for 
the purpose of searching and unloading a rich Spanish vessel, which 
ho affirmed to be sunk in a spot already examined by him, at Port de 
la Plata. He returned from his first voyage with no other success 
tlian a confirmed confidence in the feasibility of his project; but, being 
again enabled to try his fortune four years later, ^ after, much labour 
and difficulty, he brought home, as the produce^ of this adventure, a 
quantity of bullion to (he value of .£300,000. • •Captain Phipps’s inte- 
grity was no less remarkable • thati his ingenuity and perseverance: 
with such scrupulous precision was this sum divided among those who 
had furnished him with means for the expedition, and the seamen wlio 
accompanied him, that nis own si rre amounted only to somewhat less 
than £10,000. With reference to this enterprise. Captain Phipps is 
commonly regarded as the inventor of the diving-bell, though what 
the construction .he apparatus used by him was, we are not 
informed. The King (James 11.) conferred on him the lionour of 
Knighthood, with a patent of High SherilT in his native settlement of 
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New En<^land ; and in 1691 he received from William III. the appoint- 
ment of Governor of Massachusets. Sir William Phipps*s adminis- 
tration of his office was both popular, and beneficial to the colony : it 
was, however, but of short duration. He died in London, in 1694, 
leaving an adopted son, the child of a relation, who became Sir Con- 
stantine Phipps, a lawyer of eminence, created Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland in 1710. Constantine Phipps, grandson of the Chancellor, was 
made an Irisli Peer in 1767, as Baron Mulgrave of New Ross, in the 
county of Wexford. Constantine- John, the second Baron, was a 
distinguished naval officer ; he held several higli oflicial situations, 
commanded a Polar expedition for the discovery of a north-east 
passage, an account of which he published in 1776; and, in 1790, was 
elevated to the peerage of Great Britain, as Baron Alulgrave of Mul- 
grave, in Vorkshirc. Henry, his brother, the father of the present 
Earl, succeeded to his title; and, in 1812, received the lurthcr dignities 
of Viscount Normanby and Earl of Mulgrave. 

The late Earl of Mulgrave was a General in the army. His first 
campaign occurred in the American war, where he acquired consi- 
derable reputation. He further distinguished himself in the expeditiov 
against Toulon, on the breaking out of the war with revolutronary 
France ; but liis most eminent services to his country were contei red 
in a political capacity. During the long and eventful period whic h 
embraced tlic administrations of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Perceval, and Ijord 
Liverpool, he successively filled several important ofiices in tlie 
ministry. Of the general principles of government in which those 
statesmen agreed, he was a determined supporter; and he was the 
warm personal friend of the first and greatest of the tliree. 

The noble subject of this memoir was born in May, 1797, and 
received his education at Harrow, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
On coming of age. Lord Normanby took his scat in Parliament, as 
Member for Scarborough, the representation of which borough had 
tong been in the possession of his family. 

The political sentiments avowed by hi.^ Lordship, at his entrance 
upon public life, and ever since consistently acted upon l)y him, were 
decidedly adverse to those of tlie la^e l ari. His first speech in Parlia- 
ment was delivered on the 6d o! May, 1819, in favour of the Roman 
Catholic claims. It was d' meii so successful, that a special request 
for its publication w ‘s made by the Catholic Board, with which his 
Lordship complied. hong bt-fore the more loud and recent advo- 
cates of the gr^at ir.easure, by the passing of which the present 
Cabinet is distinguished, had Joined the popular party on that ques- 
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tion, Lord Normanby’s name was to be found in the list of Reformers. 
The very first resolutions on the sul)ject, pro|)OScd ])y the noble 
Lord who since brought forward the Reform Bill, were seconded 
by him, in a speech which was re^^^arded by his political friends as 
carryini^ conviction beyond the tenour of the speciiic resolutions before 
the House, but whicli it is sai<l «;ave proportionate pain in the circle of 
his private connexions. Finding that, under existing circumstances, 
it would be impossible tor him to pursue that parliamentary career 
which he had laid down for himself, as the course he was in conscicnc'e 
l)ound to follow, without unhapjnly placing his private feelings and 
oldigations in constant opposition to his sense of public duty, he 
determined to put an end to tlie conllict by removing from the scene of 
both, for a time; accordingly, he resigned his seat, and retired to the 
(.'ontinent. 

Italy, and in particular Florence, became now, for some years, the 
place ol‘ his Lordship’s residence. Jlcrc he entered upon a course 
oT lil’e congenial with tlje tastes and feelings ot‘ the land of his 
adoption. In his ardent love and patronage of the fine arts and of 
literature. Lord Norinanby took the lead among the northern sojournci's 
on tin* banks of the Arno. His Lordship had married, in the first year 
of his majority, the Honourable Jlaria Liddel, eldest daughter of Lord 
llavensworth, whose graces and acconjplishmcnts most essmitially 
enh{ need the charms of a society, to which the privileged residents in 
Florence at the period referred to, whether natives or foreigners, will 
ever revert w ith peculiar pleasure. Among his talents his Lordshi]) 
numbers histrionic ])owers of no mean order; his Lady is said to be 
still more highly gifted with the faculty of personation ; the private 
theatre in their palace was, therefore, the great attraction to the 
hMorentine world of fashion. In regard to accuracy and splen- 
dour of costunn*, to the beauty of the scenery, and the ability and 
good order which presided over this temple of elegant amusement, 
it was perhaps uneip! ailed in the history of private theatricals; 
and calculated, not only to ‘‘win golden opinions” from foroigaers as 
to the condition of the drama in England, but even to alford useful 
bints for the improve. nent of the regular Italian theatres. Tliis 
favourite pursuit his Ijordship liversified with frequent coneerts, 
wdth horse-races in thr vicinity, of which he was among the chief 
promoters, ike. 

Lord Nonnard lid not, even in that “voluptuous eiime,” give 
himself wholly up to luxury and aristocratic enjoyment. That active 
exertion of intellect which had received a check in his political career, 
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he now found scope for in more calm and delightful, if less animat- 
ing, occupations. He became the friend and associate of literary 
men, and his name was soon familiarized to the public car, at home, as 
one of the fraternity of admired authors. 

The splendid creations of Sir Walter Scott had begun to pall upon 
the lickle palate of our reading public.” Scotland and her border- 
feuds were exhausted ; no tolerably successful attempt was made to 
unlock the romantic legendary wealth of more distant countries ; but 
fliere was yet a region, in the very midst of us, hitherto unexplored 
by plebeian iiKpiisitiveness, yet abounding with attractive mystery to 
the forbidden research and uninitiated imagination of the ordinary 
reader — the world of fashionable life. 

Py his birth, Ids habits, and abilities. Lord Normanby w as fitted to 
avail himself of the taste that was beginning to seek its gratiiicalion in 
this quarter. IFe had but to combine together, w ith that slight degree 
of art wddcli it must have been easy for him to attain, tluj elements of 
his own daily experience from childhood; and to express the result, as 
was natural to him, in simple and graceful language. Fn tins class of 
writers, therefore, his Lordship soon found himself occupying an 
eminent place. ‘‘ Matilda,” ^ es and No,” and “ The Contrast,” 
may be referred to, as correct paintings of the manners of the age; they 
possess also the recomineudi^tion — no slight one, in productions ol‘ this 
kind — of being iiiollcnsivc as well as entertaining delineations. To a 
perception of the leading peculiarities of those forms of life w ith which 
he is best acquainted, suHicicntly lively to enable him to copy them 
at once with playfulness and accuracy, he adds an insight into human 
nature in general, clear eiiougli to (jualify him to stamp his portraits 
with that air of truth which all instinctively recognize. His Lordship’s 
style, if not always vigorous, is never ungraceful : he passes and 
repasses from satirical sketches, unobtrusively, yet wittily and |)ointedly 
touched, to pictures of gentle and uualfected pathos, with that facility 
which so wx'll agrees with the versatile lightness of his materials. With 
regard to the suitableness of this class of subjects to the higher purposes 
of the novelist — and, again, as to tin wisdom, in these times, of 
unveiling to the prying and jaundicou eyes ol the many, the foibkis 
of the privileged orders — .oome d nibts may perhaps be allowxd. 

After an interval ot' tw ^' or U vee years, Lord Normanby returned 
for a short period to F'ugland; and though he still continued to reside, 
during the greater part o(' the year, beyond the Alps, his visits to his 
native country w'^re now, we believe, annual, or nearly so. In a 
pamphlet ascribed to liim about this time, entitled ‘‘ Remarks on the 
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Bill for the Disfranchisement of Grampound,” he entered generally into 
the question of Farliamentary Reform, endeavouring to demonstrate 
the necessity of such a measure, by pointing out the extreme discre- 
pancy between the distribution of the population and wealth of the 
country, and that of the right of election. In 1822, he was again in 
Parliament, for the borough of Jligham Ferrars. During this session 
he succeeded in realizing, in one instance, his convictions as to the 
necessity of retrenchment on the part of the Government, by obtaining 
the abolition of one of the ofllces of Joint Postmaster-General. Under 
the administration of iMr. Canning, he sat in Parliament for Malton; 
and on the dissolution of Lord Goderich's cabinet, which followed, he 
brought forward tlic sulqect of inquiry into the secret causes of that 
unexplained event. From this time, the hopeless state of his father’s 
hcaltli, wdiich had long been declining, prevented his Lordship from 
attending to his duties in Parliament, notwithstanding the animating 
nature of the business witb which the legislature? was occupied, and the 
lively interest which the great questions under discussion had ever 
excited in his mind. 

At tlio late Earfs death, wdiich took ])lace in April, 18^31, a w ider and 
more unembarrassed field w as opened for the exertion of his Lordship’s 
talents. The party to which, from his first entrance on the stage of 
public life, he had undcviatingly attached himself, were now in the 
possession of i)OW'er and great popularity ; tiiey had come into oflice 
pledged to act upon those principles which had been all along the 
settled maxims of his political creed; wdiile his frec-agency was no 
longer shackled by deferential regard to opinions, wliich had hitherto 
operated as a check upon his public conduct. In a crisis of unpa- 
ralleled importance in the history of the West Indies, his Lordship 
accepted the ollice of Captain-General and Governor of Jamaica. All 
former subjects of discontent between that island and the mother country 
had been immeasurably augmented by the exasperating circumstances of 
the recent rebellion ajuong the slaves. At the very period of the Earl's 
appointment, the lloi^se of Assembly was engaged in passing a vote of 
censure upon the Government at home, for its alleged unconstitu- 
tional interference w itii tiie local legislature and every fresh arrival 
from England was lot Ked forwa d to with jealousy and distrust, as 
expected to announce some lurther step in the development of a 
system, which the authorities of the island considered hostile to its 
rights and intere- and which they appeared determined, to the 
utmost of their power, to resist. 
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His Lordship’s character, and the mildness and amenity of his 
deportment, acquired for him, notwithstanding these adverse circum- 
stances, an enthu.siastic reception. It was probably, however, to 
the personal rather than the official character of the new Governor, 
that these congratulatory testimonies were directed. On his arrival, 
he made ta progress through a considerable part of the island, for the 
purpose* of accurately acquainting himself with the particulars of the 
hate unhappy insurrection, by an inspection of the districts which had 
been most exposed to its ravages. The opening of the Legislative 
Assembly, in October, sufficiently displayed the extreme difficulty 
of his Lordship’s situation, as the functionary of a Government favour- 
able to negro emancipation. Ilis address was answered by the House 
in language of intemperate warmth, deprecating all interference on the 
part of the Parliament of Great Britain in the internal affairs of the 
island, and declaring that it did not admit the right of Parliament 
to legislate on them. Differences have likewise occurred between 
Ilis Excellency and the Militia Officers and Justices of the Peace ; 
whose conduct in enrolling themselves as members of the “ Church 
Unions,” or associations formed for excluding the services of sectarian 
ministers, of some particular denominations, from the island, has met 
with his marked disapprobation. Collisions such as these were, in the 
actual state of the West Indian Islands, inevitable; and it is matter of 
congratulation for all who desire the welfare of those valuable colonics, 
that the government of Jamaica is in the hands of a nobleman, who 
combines the firmness necessary to enforce, in his official character, 
the measures decreed by the British Legislature for their regulation, 
with all the influence in promoting the acceptableness of those measures, 
which can accompany distinguished rank, conciliatory manners, and 
personal worth. 


[The Portrait of the Earl of Mulgrave whio.h accompanies this sketch, is from the 
original whole-length Painting in the possession of Duke of Devonshire; to 
whom the Proprietors beg to offer their graU f'd acknowledgments for His Grace’s 
permission to execute the Engraving. ] 
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W K have from the pen of an ancient and a pagan writer, the sentiment, 
(which a little modilication would bring under the sanction of Christi- 
anity,) that the spectacle of a virtuous man struggling with misfortune 
is one which the gods themselves contemplate with intense interest. 
And, on the same principle, it is unquestionably true, that nothing is 
more calculated to call forth the highest regard and admiration, than 
the sight of a man of commanding talents emerging from an obscure 
situation — defying and dispelling the inlluencc of circumstances which 
threaten to coniine him there^ — compensating by sagacity for the want of 
wealth and education — and leaving far behind the competition of those 
who, with loss merit, possess much higher external advantages. It is 
the unassisted nature of his efforts, and the consequent inequality of 
the contest in which he is engaged, which attracts our interest so 
irresistibly to such an individual : wo observe his lluctuating fortunes 
with solicitude, and at length avc give him our cheerful applause, when 
he nas shewn himself master of his fate,*' and assumed the station 
to whic:h his talents and his industry entitle him. 

Sucli an instance is offered to our notice in the history of Jaaiks 
Brin D f.KY ; a man wdio laboured under such great and numerous 
disadvantages as nothing but his own ingenuity, perseverance, and 
moral courage, could have surmounted ; and yet, who, in spite of 
them all, attained a preeminence in his profession, which made him one 
of the greatest wonders, and one of the most important beindkctors, 
of the age in which he appeared. This celebrated engineer was born 
at Tunsted, in the parish of Woriuhill, Derbyshire, in the year 171(1. 
Of his earlier years little has ever been recorded, except that his 
education was totally iicglccted, owing to the poverty entailed on the 
family by the dissolute iiabits ot his father, and that, from the time lie 
was able to work, he Avas employed in the ordinary kind of country 
labour. The effects of this neglect Avere manifested in the almost total 
illiteracy which d’ tiaguished him through life. It Avill scarcely be 
believed, that the man who conceived and executed such stupendous 
designs, and conducted such laborious computations, Avas unable in 
any period of his history to read a sentence without extreme difficulty, 
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and could only use a pen to trace a rude sig^nature of his name.^ 
Perhaps, however, it may be fairly questioned, whetJier the want of 
literary education was so great an evil to a man of Brindley’s character 
and habits as it would appear at first sight, and as it is felt to be in 
ordinary cases ; whether it did not leave his mind unseduced by the 
various attractions of books, and so favour the prosecution of his pro- 
fessional pursuits, by allowing him to devote to them his undivided 
attention. His 1 aste for mechanics appears first to have manifested itself 
at the age of seventeen, when he bound himself apprentice to a mill- 
wright of the name of Rennet, residing at Macclesfield , and almost imme- 
diately evinced such a degree of ingenuity and aptitude in that calling 
as excited considerable surprise. One of his biographers, who received 
his information from Brindley’s brother-in-law, and successor in some of 
his undertakings, writes, that, ‘^In the early part of his apprenticeship 
he was frequently left by himself for whole weeks together, to execute 
works concerning whic h his master had given him no previous instruc- 
tions. These works, therefore, he finished in his own w ay ; and 
INIr. Bennct w as often astonished at the improvements his apprentice 
Irom time to time introduced into the millw right business, and earnestly 
questioned him from whom he had gained his knowledge. He had 
not been long at the trade, before the millers, wherever he had been 
employed, alw^ays chose liiin again, in preference of the master, or any 
other w orkman ; and before the expiration of his servitude, at w Inch time 
Mr. Bciinet, who was advanced in years, grew unable to work, Mr. Briiid- 
ley,byhis ingenuity and application, kept up the businesswith credit, and 
(wen supported the old man and his family in a comfortable manner.” 

It is especially to the credit of Brindley,* that even at this early 
/leriod of his life he derived so little instruction from any one, hut, on 
the contrary, was so entirely indebted to bis ow n sagacity and diligence. 
Indeed, his superiority to his master was most apparent, and was exem- 
plified by one very singular instance in particular, during his apprentice- 
ship. It appears that Mr. Bonnet had rccob. cd an order to construct the 
machinery of a paper-mill; and having never seen any thing of the kind, 
he took a journey to inspect one al a fdstance, in order that it might 
serve him as a model. Having nuuh* his observations, be returned and 
SCI to work, l)ut w ith no si xcs. ; so that it w as currently stated in the 
neighbourhood, that, ae was wasting his employer's money. This report 
came to the ears ol‘ Ib iudley, who was employed on the machinery 
under the direction ot* his master, and probably suspecting that there 

* We have made diligent inquiry, but have not been able to procure his 
autogi^ph. 
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was much truth in it, he waited till the end of the week, and then set 
out on foot, to inspect for himself the mill which his master had visited, 
and returned on the followin*^ Monday morning entirely master of its 
construction. lie now assumed the direction of the work, and com- 
pleted an excellent machine, with various improvements on the model 
of his own contrivance. 

After some years, Brindley entered upon business on his own 
account; and tlie first performance by which he particularly signalized 
himself was the erection of a water-engine for draining a coal-mine at 
Clifton, in Lancashire. The chief difficulty in the case was to obtain a 
supply of water for working the machine. Tliis, however, he conquered 
by one of those bold schemes which were so characteristic of him, 
bringing the water through a tunnel six hundred yards in length, cut 
in the solid rock. After a few more performances of a similar character, 
which gave comparatively little scope to that comprehensiveness and 
grandeur of conception for which he was so remarkable, he suddenly 
emtered upon a department of labour which brought these charac- 
teristics fully to liglit, and applied them to their most appropriaU* 
purpose. The occasion of this was, the commencement of a series of 
undertakings, which have been said deservedly to rank among the 
highest acliievements of modern enterprise and mechanical skill.” This 
was the introduction into England of the system of internal navigation 
by canals. It need hardly be said, that so far from having any claim 
to praise for the invention of these public accommodations, it is matter 
of surprise that England should have been so tardy in imitating the 
example which had been set her for ages by various and very inferior 
nations, especially as such an accommodation was imperatively 
required by the extent of her internal commerce. Not that this 
subject had never been entertained. As Ciirly as the age of Charles II. 
a scheme was in agitation for cutting a canal between the Forth 
and the Clyde; but the idea was abandoned at that time, from 
despair of collecting adequate funds, though it has since been carried 
into execution. ft was not, however, until the year 1755 that 
the first canal actually i iinstructed in this country, called the Sankey 
Canal, was commenced ; and even this was so accidentally projected, 
that it had not been contemplated when the operations which imme- 
diately led to it were undertaken. It is situated in Lancashire, where 
it was constructed o i account of the valuable coal-beds in its vicinity, 
and was eventually extended to the length of about twelve miles. This 
occurred but a short time previously to the commencement of that extra- 
ordinary work, by association with which, the subject of this sketch is 
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best known to posterity; and as the proj^ress of that achievement has 
been accurately and concisely described in a modern memoir of this 
extraordinary engineer, we will avail ourselves of that account. 

It is probable that the Sankey canal, althougli it did not give 
birth to the first idea of the great work we are now about to describe, 
had at least the honour of prompting the first decided step towards its 
execution. Framus, Duke of Bridgewater, who, while yet much under 
age, had succeeded, in the year 1748, by the death of his elder brothers, 
to the family estates, (and to the title, which had been first borne by his 
fiither,) had a property at Worsley, about seven miles west from Man- 
chester, extremely rich in coal-mines, which, however, had hitherto 
been unproductive, owing to the want of any sufiiciently economical 
means of transport. The object of supplying this defect had for some 
time strongly engaged the attention of the young Duke, as it had indeed 
done that ol’ his fatlier ; who, in the year 17d2, had obtained an act of 
parliament enabling him to cut a canal to Manchester, but had been 
deterred from commencing the work, both by the immense pecuniary 
outlay which it would have demanded, and the formidable natural dilli- 
culties against which at that time there was pi*oluibly no engineer in 
the country able to contend. When the idea, however, was now 
revived, the extraordinary mechanical genius of Brindley had already 
acquired for him an extensive reputation, and he was a])plied to by the 
Duke to survey the ground through which the proposed canal would 
have to be carried, and to make his report upon the })racticability of 
the scheme. New as he was to this species of engineering, Brindley, 
confident in his owji powers, at once undertook to make the desired 
examination, and, having finished it, expressed his conviction that the 
ground presented no difiicultics which might not be surmounted. On 
receiving this assurance, the Duke at once determined upon com- 
mencing the und(?rtaking ; and an act of parliament having been 
obtained in 1758, the powers of which were Cfinsiderably extended by 
succeeding acts, the Ibrmation of the cainl was begun that year. 

From the first, the Duke resolved that, without regard to expense, 
every part of the work should i>e cxei ated in the most perfect manner. 
One of the chief diflicuUif\s to iie surmounted was, that of procuring a 
sufficient supply of water' and, therefore, that there might be as little 
of it as possible waited, it was determined that the canal should bo of 
uniform level throughout, and of course without locks. It had conse- 
quently to be carried in various parts of its course both under hills and 
over wide and deep valleys. Tho point, indeed, from which it took its 
commencement, was the heart of the coal-mountain at Worsley. Here 
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a large basin was formed, in the first place, from which a tunnel of 
three-quarters of a mile in length had to be cut through the liill. We 
may just mention, in passing, that the subterraneous course of the 
water beyond this basin has since been extended in various directions 
for about thirty miles. After emerging from under ground, the line of 
the canal was carried forward, as we have stated, by the intrepid engi- 
neer, on the same undeviating level ; every obstacle that presented 
itself being triumphed over by his admirable ingenuity, which the diffi- 
culties seemed only to render more fertile in happy inventions. Nor 
did his comprehensive mind ever neglect even the most subordinate 
departments of the enterprise. The operations of the workmen were 
everywhere facilitated by new machines, of his contrivance ; and what- 
ever could contribute to the economy with which the work was carried 
on, was attended to only less anxiously than what was deemed essential 
to its completeness. No part of his task, indeed, seemed to meet this 
great engineer unprepared. lie made no blunders, and never had 
either to undo any thing, or to wish it undone ; on the contrary, when 
any new difficulty occurred, it appeared almost as if he had been all 
along ])roviding for it — as if his other operations had been directed from 
the first by Ids anticipations of the one now about to be undertaken. 

In order to bring the canal to Manchester, it was necessary to 
carry it across the Irwell. That river is, and was then, navigable for 
a considerable way above the place at which the canal comes up to it ; 
and this circumstance interposed an additional difficulty, as, of course, 
in establishing the one navigation, it was indispensable tiiat the other 
should not be destroyed or interfered with. But nothing could dismay 
the daring genius of Brindley. Thinking it, however, due to his noble 
employer to give him the most satisfying evidence in his power, of the 
practicability of his design, he requested that another engineer might 
be called in, to give his opinion before its execution should be deter- 
mined on. This person Brindley carried to the spot where he proposed 
to rear his aqueduct, and endeavoured to explain to him how*he 
meant to carry on the work. But the man only shook his head, and 
remarked, that ‘ he had often heard of castles in the air, but never 
before was shewn where any of t \em were to be erected.' The Duke, 
nevertheless, retained his confidence in his own engineer, and it was 
resolved that the work should proceed. The erection of the aqueduct, 
accordingly, was begun in September, 1700, and on the 17th of July 
following the first boat passed over it, the whole structure forming a 
bridge of above two hundred yards in length, supported upon three 
arches, of which the centre one rose nearly forty feet above the surface 
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of the river ; on which might be frequently beheld a vessel passing along, 
while another, with all its masts and sails standing, was holding its 
undisturbed way directly under its keel. 

In L7i)2 an act of parliament was, after iniicli opposition, obtained 
by the Duke, for carrying a branch of his canal to communicate with 
Liverpool, and so uniting that town, by this method of communication, 
to Manchester. This portion of the canal, which is more than twenty- 
nine miles in length, is, like the former, without locks, and is carried 
by an aqueduct over the Mersey ; the arch of which, however, is less 
lofty than that of the one over the Irwell, as the river is not naviga])lc 
at the place where it crosses. It passes also over several valleys of 
considerable width and depth. Before this, the usual price of the car- 
riage of goods between Liverpool and Manchester had been twelve 
shillings per ton by water, and forty shillings by land ; they were now 
conveyed by the canal at a charge of six shillings per ton, and with 
all the regularity of land carriage.” 

The execution of this masterly work rellects equal honour upon 
Brindley and his noble patron. The enterprise of the one, and the 
grandeur of conception and energy of execution displayed by the other, 
lay almost equal claim to the admiration of posterity. Above all, 
these distinguished men aflbrdcd throughout the execution ol* this 
daring project a most notable example of true decision of character. 
The novelty, no less than the vastness and a])parcnt impracticability of 
their undertaking, drew upon the Duke of Bridgewater the frequent 
remonstrances of his friends, and on Brindley the ridicule of almost all 
who came to witness his labours. But the laboriousness of the work 
they had imposed on themselves, did not allow them leisure either to be 
teazed with the advice, or to listen to the laughter, of others; and, 
utterly unmoved by both, they addressed themselves with conlidence 
to their labours, and shamed all opponents by their entire and trium- 
phant success. 

• The splendid result of this enterprise inciied others to undertakings 
of a similar kind; and even before ihc Bridgewater canal was com- 
pleted, Mr. Brindley was engaged b> Lord Cower, and some other of 
the principal landed projirietors. ol Staffordshire, to survey a line for 
another canal, which it w” s pi.'posed should pass through that county, 
and, by uniting tlie Trent and the Mersey, open for it a communication 
by water with both the east and west coasts. This was a plan which 
had frequently been suggested before, but had never been seriously 
entertained for a moment, owing to the supposed impossibility of carry- 
ing the canal across the elevated tract of country which stretches along 
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the central rej^ion of England. At length, however, the extraordinary 
talents of Brindley induced those who were most deeply interested in 
the construction of such a canal, to take his opinion as to its practica- 
bility ; and, with his usual confidence, he pronounced the project to be 
feasible. The difliculty offered by the high land which lay in its course, 
he overcame by carrying a tunnel through Ifarecastle Hill, of two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty yards in length, at a depth in some 
places of more than two hundred feet below the surface of the earth. 
This was only one of five tunnels excavated in different parts of the 
canal, which extends to the length of ninety-three miles, and passes in 
its course over numerous aqueducts. From its greatest elevation at 
Harecastlc, the tall of water, on the northern side, is JWb feet, and on 
the southern 31(5 feet. The former part is furnished with thirty-five 
locks, and the latter with forty. The common breadth of the canal is 
twenty -nine feet at th(‘ top, and sixteen at the bottom, and the usual 
depth is four feet and a half. In the part from Wildcn to Boiirton, 
however, and from Middlewich to Preston-on-the-Hill, it is thirty-one 
feet broad at the top, eighteen at the bottom, and live feet and a half 
in depth. 

This stupendous work was called by Brindley the Grand Trunk 
Navigation, and by means of its various branches unites the three 
ports of Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull. The extraordinary character of 
the project, and the vast scale on which it was executed, excited the 
utmost curiosity and interest, and strangers came from all quarters to 
witness the progress of the work, and to gratify themselves with a sight 
of the wonderful man who seemed to make all the elements of nature 
subservient to his w ill. One of these \isitors has penned a curious 
account of his observations on Brindley, and of his operations in the 
construction of the Harecastle tunnel. “ He is as plain a looking 
man,” says he, ‘‘as one of the boors of the Peak, or one of his own 
carters ; but when he speaks, all e.ars listen, and every mind is filled 
with wonder at the things he pronounces to be practicable. He has 
cut a mile through bogs, which he binds up, emlianking them with 
stones which he gets lait of other parts of the navigation ; besides 
about a quarter of a nnle into tin hill Velden, on the side of which he 
has a pump which is wrrked by water, and a stove, the fire of w hich 
sucks through a- pipe the damps that would annoy the men who are 
cutting towards ih. c.entre of the hill. The clay he carts out serves 
for bricks to arch the subterraneous part.” By such ingenuity as this, 
which made the most of all its most accidental and trifling resources, 
and by a degree of perseverance which nothing could damp or inter- 
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rupt, did this extraordinary man bring his vast design to a successful 
termination. That sucli astonishing success could not be obtained 
without an enthusiastic interest in his pursuit, will be readily sup- 
posed ; but we think there arc few things which more singularly illus- 
trate the degree of this enthusiasm, than an anecdote respecting his 
examination before the House of Commons. Having been called to 
give evidence before a parliamentary committee, touching some point 
connected with his profession, he expressed himself with so much con- 
tempt of rivers, as means of internal navigation, tliat an honourable 
member was tempted to ask him, for what purpose he conceived rivers 
to have been created ? Brindley replied, w ith the utmost gravity, 
“ To feed canals !” 

Indeed, no man was ever more entirely absorbed by a pursuit than 
was Brindley by his. He had no sources of enjoyment, except in his 
profession. Upon this, therefore, his mind was incessantly occupied ; 
and to such a degree did he possess the faculty of abstraction, that he 
would prosecute the entire construction of a complicated machine by a 
process purely mental, and, without drawing or model, would execute 
it on the design of which he had thus possessed himself. Even the 
extended numerical calculations which were required in the execution 
of his prodigious schemes, were all mentally performed, the results only 
being set down at particular stages of the operation. 

Tlie unexampled benefits resulting from his former schemes 
prompted numerous other enterprises of a similar kind. A number of 
canals were formed in various parts of the kingdom, in the planning or 
execution of almost all of which Brindley’s services were employed. 
One of tile most ingenious and important of his contrivances is an 
inclined plane, of about 160 yards long, near Bolton in Lancashire, by 
which empty boats arc removed from a lower canal, by the weight of 
others descending from one forty jards above it. They are placed in a 
large cradle or platform, having strong cast-iron wliccls, moving on a 
railway. Had the work been completed at the present time, it would, 
have done honour to the most exper enced engineer of the day. So 
much was effected by the unUiught g mius of a Brindley, when fostered 
and encouraged by the liberality and boldness of a Bridgewater! 
W^ithout specifying in ti.eir order the labours of his subsequent life, 
which were mainly similar to those already detailed, tve will close with 
a quotation from the ujemoir already referred to, whicli gives a compre- 
hensive view of the great national improvements which he effected. 

We shall the more clearly appreciate the impulse given to inland 
navigation in this country by the achievements of Brindley, and the 
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extent of the new accommodation which our commerce has hence 
obtained within the last sixty or seventy years, if wc cast our eye for a 
moment over the map of Great Britain, and note a few of the principal 
canals by which the island is now intersected in all directions. First, 
there is the Trent and Mersey Canal, Avhich wc have already mentioned, 
and which was denominated by Brindley the Grand Trunk Navii^ation, 
as, in fact, unitinj^ one side of the kinj^doin to the other, and therefore 
especially adapted to serve, as it has since actually done, by way of 
stem, from which other similar lines might proceed as branches to 
dilferent points. By this canal, a complete water communication was 
established, though by a somewhat circuitous sweep, between the great 
ports of Liverpool on the west coast, and Hull on the east. A branch 
from it, the Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal, was afterwards 
carried to the river Severn ; and thus a union was effected between the 
port of Bristol and the two already mentioned. This branch, being 
about forty-six miles long, was also executed by Brindley, and was 
completed in 1772. Similar communications were subsequently formed 
from other points on the south coast to the central counties. But the 
most important line of English canals is that which extends from the 
centre of the kingdom to the metropolis, and, by falling into the Grand 
Trunk Navigation, forms in fact a continued communication by water 
all th<' way from London to Liverpool. Of this line, the principal part 
is formed by what is called the Grand Junction Canal, which, com- 
mencing at Brentford, stretches north-west till it falls into a branch of 
the Oxford Canal, at Braunston, in Northamptonshire, passing at one 
place (BUsworth) through a tunnel three thousand and eighty yards in 
length, eighteen feet high, and sixteen and a half wide. The Regent 
and Paddington canals have since formed communications between the 
Grand Junction Canal, and the eastern, western, and northern parts of 
the metropolis. The whole length of the direct water-way thus estab- 
lished between Liverpool and London is about two hundred and sixty- 
four miles; but if the different canals which contribute to form the line 
be all of them measured in their entire length, the aggregate amount of 
the inland navigjition, i i this connexion alone, will be found to extend 
to above one thousand four hundred miles. 

The entire length of the canal navigation already formed in 
Great Britain and Ireland is about three thousand miles. The 
whole of this is tiu* creation of the last seventy years, during which 
period, therefore, considerably above forty miles of canal may be said 
to have been produced every year, — a truly extraordinary evidence of 
the spirit and resources of a country, which has been able to continue 
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so large an expenditure, for so long a time, on a single object ; and 
which has in a single year, during that period, spent almost as much 
money upon war as all those canals together have cost for three (|uar- 
ters of a century. If Brindley had never lived, we should undoubtedly 
ere now have been in possession of much of this accommodation ; for 
the time was ripe for its introduction, and an increasing commerce, 
every where seeking vent, could not have failed,^re long, to have 
struck out for itself, to a certain extent, th^se new facilities. But had 
it not been for the example set by his adventurous genius, the progress 
of artificial navigation among us would probably have been timid and 
slow, compared to what it has been. For a long time, in all likelihood, 
our only canals would have been a few small ones, cut in the more level 
parts of the country, like that substituted in 1755 for the Sankey Brook, 
the benefit of each of which would have been extremely insignificant, 
and confined to a very narrow neighbourhood. He did, in the ver;y 
infancy of the art, what has not yet been outdone; struggling, indeed, 
with such difficulties, and triumphing over tliem, as could be scfircely 
exceeded by any his successors might have to encounter. By the bold- 
ness and suecess with which, in particular, he carried the Grand Trunk 
Navigation across the elevated ground of the midland counties, he 
demonstrated that there was hardly any part of the island where a 
canal might not be formed; and, accordingly, this very central ridge, 
which used to be deemed so insurmountable an obstacle to the junction 
of our opposite coasts, is now intersected by more than twenty canals, 
beside the one which he first drove through the l)arrier. — How far the 
advantages of these works may be superseded by the general introduc- 
tion of railways and steam-engines, time alone can determine. 

Brindley died at Turnhurst, in Staffordshire, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1772, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

1C 
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This nobleman is one of a very ancient family, who derive their name 
from the village of Cotton, or Coton, in Shropshire, and were seated 
there antecedently to the Norman Conquest. His Lordship is the 
second son of Sir Hobert-Salusbury Cotton, Bart., and was born 
in 1775. His education was chiefly obtained at Westminster School, and, 
while there, he commenced his military career, at the opening of the revo- 
lutionary war, as a second Lieutenant in the Royal Welsh Fusileers. 
In 1701 we find him Lieutenant in that regiment, from which post lie 
was, alter two years, promoted to that of Captain in the 6th Dragoon 
Guards. In this rank he served with much credit in the years 1703 
and 1704, under the Duke of York, in the campaigns in Flanders, 
and, in the latter year, was promoted to the rank of Major of 
the 50tli regiment, and, subsequently, to that of Lieutenant-Colonel 
of (Uvyn’s Hussars, a newly-raised regiment, which subsequently 
became the 25th Light Dragoons. In 1706 Colonel Cotton went to 
the Cape of Good Hope, in command of this regiment; whence he 
took it to India, and served during the Mysore war. He distinguished 
himself particularly at the battle of Mallavelly, a few days previous 
to the arrival of the army before Seringapatam, and was thanked for 
his conduct on this occasion by General Harris. Upon the death of 
his elder brother, the Lieutenant-Colonel was exchanged into the 
16th Light Dragoons, and returned to England in 1800. Two years 
afterwards. Colonel Cotton commanded the 16th regiment of Light 
Dragoons, in Ireland, and was shortly made a Brigadier-General, and 
a Major-General in 1805, when he w^as appointed to the command of a 
brigade of Light Cavalry in Engl md. 

In October, 1808, Major-General Cotton was sent with the 14th and 
16th Light Dragoons to Portugal : he commanded the advanced guard 
when Soult was driven from Oporto, &c., into Galicia ; fought at the 
battle of Talavera , and in the following year received the local rank 
of Lieutenant-General, and the command of the cavalry of Lord 
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Wellington’s army. From this time, he was engaged in the most 
honourable service till the close of the war. He covered the retreat of 
Lord Wellington’s army from Almeida to the lines near Torres Vedras, 
and received the thanks of Lord Wellington lor the masterly manner in 
which that arduous duty was performed. This was but one of many 
important services which, as commander of the cavalry, this very able 
oflicer rendered to the great hero of that war. He received tlie thanks 
of the Commander of tlie forces, &c. for his judicious and gallant con- 
duct at Castiglion, where, with two brigades of cavalry, and Cole’s and 
Alton’s divisions of infantry, he ke])t in check the whole of Marmont’s 
forces, whilst Lord Wellington was getting his army into position on the 
river Alcran. We tind the Lieutenant-General, in April, 1811, defeating 
the whole of Soult’s cavalry, near Llercna, with General Lc Marcliand’s 
and General Anson’s brigades — taking about tliree hundred men and 
horses prisoners. 

At the memorable battle of Salamanca, Sir Stapleton Cotton, (who 
had now succeeded to the baronetage,) particularly signalized himself, 
and even decided the I'ortune of the day. H(^ allbrded the most 
important snp])ort to Major-General Pakenham, who commanded the 
third division, and who, perhaps, might have been considered too 
young a soldier to undertake so critical a post as was on that occasion 
assigned to him, had he not, as Lord Jlathurst declared of him, united 
to the enterprising spirit of youth the wisdom and experience ot 
maturer years. It was to the cavalry, under the command of Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, that he owed his success. It was when the sixth 
and seventh divisions came to his assistance, that the fortune of the 
day, wdiich w as before uncertain, decided against the enemy : they 
were borne away by the impetuous attack of the cavalry, and sought 
safety in flight, which would have been unavailing, had not night fallen 
opportunely, and covered their retreat. Upon this occasion, nearly 
3000 of the enemy’s infantry were made prisoners by the cavalry. 

The darkness, however, while It favoured the enemy, was exceed- 
ingly disadvantageous to our own troops. Nor was it one of the 
least considerable misfortunes occasioned by it, that Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, who had passed through all the perils of the conflict in safety, 
was lired at l>y a Portuguese pique t, and was severely wounded. 

It cannot escape the obs ovation of one who but cursorily peruses 
the histoiy of those wars in which England has been engaged, that 
much of her success is attributable to the honours and rewards which 
invariably accompany real merit, and which stimulate the endeavours 
of all, by enlisting their ambition in the service of their patriotism. In 
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the instance of the gallant officer whose achievements form the subject 
of these pages, we have already had opportunity of verifying this 
remark, by stating the rapidity of his promotions; but it was his 
admirable conduct at the battle of Salamanca which was most fully 
appreciated and rewarded by his country. He was immediately 
presented with the Order of the Bath, and was appointed Colonel of 
the 20th Light Dragoons ; he received the repeated and unanimous 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, in conjunction with Lord Wel- 
lington, and other eminent officers; and, on his return to England 
for a short interval, he was again thanked, in his place in the House of 
Commons. He also received the Grand Cross of the Tower and Sword, 
the Grand Cross of Ferdinand, and, in 1814, the Grand Cross of the 
Giiclphic Order. 

During the following campaign, in 1814, he fully sustained in 
France the high character which his exploits in the Peninsula had 
gained him. At the battle of Orthies, the cavalry under the command 
of Sir Sta])l(‘ton Cotton contri]>utcd materially to the success of that 
brilliant achievement. On this occasion, he was directed to support 
Sir Lowry Cole’s division, in his attack upon the heights on which 
Soult had posted his centre and left. These heights shortly became the 
chief point of attack, and were thought by Soult to be impregnable. 
They were however forced, and Soult retired from them in excellent 
order, and availed himself of the many favourable positions which the 
country ail’orded. He was driven from each successively by the irresist- 
ible gallantry of the allied troops, until their continued and severe 
attacks changed his retreat into a rapid flight, in which the whole of 
his troops were thrown into tlie utmost confusion. In the course of 
this very rapid mameuvre, the position of Sir Stapleton Cotton only 
allowed of his making one charge, but of this he availed himself in a 
most masterly manner ; his troops eminently distinguished themselves, 
and brought in a number of prisoners. At Toulouse the cavalry under 
Sir Stapleton Cotton again distinguished themselves, and w ere success- 
ful also in taking many prisoners during the enemy’s retreat f:»’om that 
place. On the 17th May, 1814, he was elevated to the peerage. In 
1815, he was appointe:! <o the command of the cavalry in the Duke 
of Wellington’s army in France. In 1817, Lc was made Governor of 
Barbadoes, and Commander of the Forces in the Leeward Islands, 
during which period he spent three years in the West Indies. 

In 1822 Lord Comberraerc was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces in Ireland ; but after three years was again removed from 
domestic service to India, which he made the theatre at once of his 
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most brilliant and most beneficial services. Ilis Lordship here held 
the high and responsible office of Comiiiander-in-Chief, and second in 
council. It will be recollected that the object of this interposition on 
the part of the British government, was to protect a native prince against 
an usurper. The late rajah of Bhurtpore had died in strict alliance 
with the East India Company, by the terms of which they were obliged 
to assist each other against all enemies. Apprehensive, however, of 
the consequences which might ensue upon his death, he had during 
his life-time declared his son Bulwunt Singh, his successor, and had 
obtained for him from the Company the guarantee of his succession 
in the usual form. From that time the young rajah was under the 
protection of the British government. On the death of the father, 
his nephew, Doorjiin Sal, gained a party in the army, excited a 
successful rebellion, obtained possession of Blmrtpore itself, and 
seated himself on his cousin’s throne. To expel this usurper, and to 
reinstate the son of our ancient ally, was the design with which Lord 
Comberniere took the field shortly after his arrival in Bengal, with 
an army of 28,000 men, composed ol* King’s and Company’s troops. 
Ilis first and chief object was tlie reduction of Bhurtpore itself, a 
fortress of immense strength and resources, which had already 
signalized itself by its successful resistance to the British troops 
when besieged in 1805 by Lord Tiake, and by the natives was cam- 
fidently considered to be impregnable. The termination of the attack 
in 1805 without its actual surrender, although it had been four 
times stormed, produced an exaggerated opinion of its strength, and 
of the courage of its defenders ; and no doubt can bo entertained that 
a second failure would have occasioned the most unfavourable state 
ol* public opinion, and rekindled all the dormant elements of rest- 
lessness and disaffection. The expected failure at Bhurtpore was to 
have been the signal for the inva.sion of the Honourable Company’s 
territories by some of the most powerful chiefs, as well as by all the, 
petty states of Jlindoostan. It has also been ascertained, that the 
Burmese would not have made pcac*', had it not been for Lord Com- 
bermere’s success at Bhurtpore, the fall of which place was known at 
Ava four days before the treaty wa? signed. To appreciate the merits 
of this splendid undertaking, »t will be necessary to be acquainted with 
the chief difficulties he \ad to .surmount; instating which, we avail 
ourselves of his Lv>idship\s despatches, and the information communi- 
cated by various modern writers of credit. 

Bhurtpore is a town of considerable extent, strongly fortified on 
every side, being surrounded with a mud wall of great height and 
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thickness, with a very wide and deep ditch. The citadel stands at its 
eastern extremity, and is of* a square figure. It occupies a situation 
that appears more elevated than the town, and is guarded by higher 
walls, and a wet ditch of* great width and depth. The circumference ol 
the fort and citadel together is about seven miles, and their walls, in all 
that extent, are flanked with bastions at short distances, on which 
is mounted a numerous artillery. T"hc place derives additional strength 
from the quantity of water which its locality enables the garrison to 
command ; and, when filled, the ditch presents a most formidable 
obstacle to an invader. There are two chief considerations specified 
by an intelligent eye-witness in relation to Indian fortresses, and to 
Bhiirtpore in particular, which strikingly exhibit the character of the 
task which Lord Combermero proposed to himself. ‘‘ The first,’’ says 
he, is the stupendous nature of the works themselves. To look at 
the fortifications of Bhurtpore, you would think they had been erected 
in tliosc days of unlimited command over life and labour which pro- 
duced the pyramids of Egypt, or the Chinese wall: they are so lofty, 
that the place has all the advantages of one situated upon a moderate 
eminence, without the inequality of form and contracted interior space, 
which arc the inconveniences commonly experienced in such cases ; 
and so thick, that I doubt whether a breach made in them with cannon 
would ever be assailed with effect, if well defended. The other point 
is the nature of their guns. I saw’^ a piece, the ball of which, I am 
sure, must have weighed at least a hundred pounds. It carried, the 
engineers told me, more than two miles and a quarter; and yet, such 
was the quantity of metal in it, that it had no sensible recoil ; and, so 
niccl)" w as it poised on its carriage, that a child might have directed 
it. It is clear, that a gun of this kind might be so placed as to be 
quite out of the reach of our fire; and that, moreover, instead of 
requiring the broad rampart that ours do, it might be perched up on 
the loftiest tower, and fire away, unmolested by any thing but shells, 
a thousand of which might be directed towards it without elfect.* 
This gun was presented by Lord Combermere and the army to uis late 
Majesty, l)y whose command it was mounted in front of the artillery 
barracks at Woolwich. 

Before this appanmtly impregnable fortress did His Lordship 
appear, on the lOth of l>^*ccmber, 1825, with his army, and a field of 
more than oqe hundred pieces of artillery. During the night, the 
enemy had cut tin embankment of a lake to the northwuird, for the* 
purpose of filling the ditch which has been described ; a precaution 
which most essentially contributed to the successful resistance offered 
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to the besiegers in 1805. But this measure had fortunately been con- 
ducted too tardily, and the British troops arrived in time to make 
themselves masters of the embankment, and repair the breach, before 
sufficient water had flowed into the fosse to render it impracticable. 
He then occupied a few days in reconnoitcring the works, and deter- 
mining the points of attack, until his battering train and appurte- 
nances arrived. 

It is with great pleasure that we postpone, for a moment, the 
details of this formidable siege, to record an instance of humane 
consideration, on the part of Lord Combermere, which highly enhances 
the glory of the achievement. Being desirous to save the women and 
children from the horrors of such a bombardment as he knew would 
ensue on the employment of such a battering train as he had in 
readiness, he addressed a letter to Doorjun Sal, calling upon 
him to send them out of the fort, promising them a safe-conduct 
through the British camp, and allowing twenty- four hours for that 
purpose. Having received an evasive answer, his Lordship repeated 
his request, allowing a further extension of tlic time for twelve hours : 
his honourable oiler, however, was not accepted. On tlie ^;3d of 
Oeceraber, therefore, every thing being in readiness, and the north- 
eastern angle of the works having been fixed on as the point of 
attack, the besiegers, under a heavy lire, took possession of a ruined 
village and of Buldeo Singh's garden, and completed their lirst 
parallel at the distance of about eight hundred yards from the fort. 
On the following morning, two batteries, situated at these points, and 
one more advanced between them, opened on the town with tremendous 
effect, and the rest of tlie month was spent in such vigorous liring from 
these and other batteries, erected in different situations, as left scarcely 
a roof in the city uninjured. Such, however, was the tenacity of the 
mud walls, that they resisted the effects of shot much better than 
masonry would have done, and recourse was had to mining on the 
M of January, 182(5. The first attempt comparatively failed, owing 
to the fear of discovery on the part of the engineers, who sprung it 
before it was sufficiently advanetd to have any material effect on the 
wall. A second attempt was made, but the miners w^ere driven away, 
having been countermineJ from the interior before they had entered 
many feet. On the 1-tb, another mine, under one of the bastions, 
was exploded tot precipitately, and failed of its elfect. This event 
occasioned some delay. Lord Combermere, however, directed two 
more mines to be driven into the same bastion, which were blown on 
the 16th, and, with the aid of a day's battering, an excellent breach 
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was made. The result of this splendid undertaking^ was now decided, 
and it only remained to exert the same gjillantry in strikin<y the last 
blow, as had been exhibited in the earlier stages of the siege. The 
particulars of the fall of Bhurtpore are given in one very detailed and 
authentic account, as follows : — 

‘‘ Early in the morning of the 18th, the troops destined for the 
assault established themselves in the advanced trenches, imperccived 
by the enemy. The left breach was to ])e mounted by the brigade of 
General Nicolls, headed by the 59th regiment; that on the right, by 
General Rcyneirs brigade, headed by the 14th regiment; the explo- 
sion of the mine under the north-east angle was to be the signal for 
the attack. At eight o’clock the mine was exploded with terrific 
efi'ect ; the whole of the salient angle, and part of the stone cavalier in 
the rear w^ere lifted into the air, which for some time was in total 
darkness ; but, from the mine having exploded in an unexpected 
direction, or from the troops having been stationed, in consequence of 
miscalculation, too near it, the ejected stones and masses of earth 
killed in tlieir fall several men of his Majesty’s 14th regiment of foot, 
at the head of the column of attack, and severely wounded three ollicers; 
they fell so thickly about Lord Com!)crmero himself, that Brigadier- 
General M^Combe, who was standing next him, was knocked down, and 
two sepoys, who were within a few^ feet of him, were killed on the spot. 
The troops immediately mounted to the assault with the greatest 
order and steadiness, and, notwithstanding a determined opposition, 
carried the breaches. The left breach was the more diflicult of the 
two; and, at one moment, where the ascent was steepest, the 59th 
regiment, which led the attack, halted for an instant ; but, at a cheer 
from their comrades behind, they pressed on, and quickly surmounted 
it; the grenadiers, moving up it slowly and I'osolutely, without yet 
drawing a trigger in return for the volleys of round shot, grape, and 
musketry, which were poured upon them. 

Some of the foremost of the enemy defended the right breach for a 
few minutes with great resolution, but, as the explosion of the. mine 
had blown up three hundred of their companions, they were soon 
compelled to give way, and were pursued along the ramparts. When- 
ever they came to a gun which th^y could move, they tunied it upon 
their pursuers, but they were immediately killed by the grenadiers, 
and the gun unset. In two hours the whole rampart surrounding 
the town, although bravely defended at every gateway and bastion, 
along with the command of the gates of the citadel, w’^ere in possession 
ol the besiegers, and early in the afternoon the citadel itself sur- 
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rendered. Brigadier-General Sleigh commanding the cavalry, having 
been entrusted with preventing the escape of the enemy’s troops after 
the assault, made such a disposition of his forces, that he succeeded 
in securing Doorjun Sal, who, with his wife, two sons, and a hundred 
and sixty chosen horse, attempted to force a passage through the 
Sth light cavalry. The garrison consisted of about 36,000 men, of all 
arms; of whom nearly 10,000 fell during the siege and storming: the 
loss of the besiegers did not exceed 1200 men. Thus, as by the 
surrender of the town all the stores, arms, and ammunition fell into 
the possession of the victor, the whole military power of the Bhurtpore 
state might be considered as annihilated. The fortifications were 
demolished, by orders from the supreme government ; the principal 
bastions, and parts of several curtains, were blown up on the 6th of 
February ; and it was left to the rains to complete the ruin. The 
Futty Bourg or ‘‘ Bastion of Victory,” built, as the Bhurtporeans 
vaunted, with the bones and blood of the British soldiers who fell in the 
assault under Lord Lake, was now laid low ; and among its destroyers 
were some of those very men who, twenty years before, had been 
permitted,” in the boasting language of the natives, to fly from its 
eternal walls.” All the other fortresses within the rajah's dominions 
immediately surrendered — the inhabitants returned to their abodes — 
and the prince was re-instated in his authority.” 

By this extraordinary achievement, India was saved, and, in con- 
sideration of these important services, his Lordship was raised to 
the rank of Viscount, with the title of Viscount Combermcre of 
Bhurtpore in India, and of Combermcre Abbey, in the county of 
Chester; and was afterwards made Colonel of the 1st Life Guards. 

It deserves mention as a very singular coincidence, that the inha- 
bitants of Bhurtpore had depended for the security of their fortress 
on an ancient prophecy, that it should never be taken until an alli- 
gator should swallow up the water in the ditch which surrounds it. 
The name of Lord Combermcre is pronounced by the natives Kaurn- 
ineevy which in their language signifies alligator; and from this cor- 
respondence of sound, they consi>'ored that his Lordship’s act of 
turning off the water realized the pi.yphccy, and thus the fall of their 
city confirmed their confidence in their prophet. 

His Lordship marries in .’801 Lady Anne Marian Pelham Clinton, 
eldest daughter of Thomas, third Duke of Newcastle, by whom he has no 
surviving issue. Her ladyship died in 1807. In 1814 Lord Combermcre 
married Caroline, second daughter of William Fulke Greville, cousin of 
the Earl of Warwick, by whom he has issue one son and two daughters, 
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An abstract view of the present age would lead to the supposition, 
that it was an age of great men. Change, which precipitates opinion 
from its old foundations, and inquiry, not less diligent than specula- 
tive, have hewn out broad and deep channels for every species of 
thought and ability. In the bold cry for improvement, genius hears a 
new summons for the exercise of its highest endowments ; the neces- 
sities of the times are an appeal to its generosity and sympathies ; and 
tlic power with which all the forces of civilization seem suddenly 
invested may be regarded, by a not extravagant analogy, as the effect 
of the generous responses of high and noble minds, w ho, mingling with 
the common stream of life and thought, have given it a portion of their 
own vitality. But we do not in reality see what might theoretically be 
expected. The age is neither .so rife in the production of talent, 
nor so peculiarly indebted to its exertion, as some which have 
preceded it. Of the many names which history will recognize as the 
ornaments of the present era, the greater number will be those of men 
who have rather benefited the nation by their industry or their 
virtuous honesty, than enlightened it, or made it a debtor to their 
genius — of men distinguished by their acquirements, rather than their 
endowments — by the extent of their united influence, rather than by the 
force of their natural ability. Talent, therefore, of a high order still 
retains its conspicuous pre-eminence ; is still the rare production of 
tile Father of spirits ; and has still the peculiar tasks to perform, which 
the generality of minds, however powerful in numbers and union, seem 
incapable of originating or executing. 

Edward Gicotfrey Stanley was born at Knowslcy-Park, Marcli 
29, 1799, and was the first son of Edward .Lord Stanley, eldest son of 
the Earl of Derby, by C imrlotte-Margaret, daughter of the Rev. Geoffrey 
Hornby. When about nine year^^ of age, he was sent to a school kept 
by the late Rev. Rich ird Roberts of Mitcham, where he remained 
thyee years, and then remowed to Eton, whither he was accompanied 
by Mr. James, oi\r of the sons of the late master of Rugby school, as 
his private tutor. At Eton he continued till 181G, when the serious 
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and eventually fatal illness of his uncle and fellow-student, the second 
son of the Earl of Derby, led to his returnin*^ home, and finishing his 
preparatory studies under the parental roof. In October, 1817, he 
proceeded to Oxford, still accompanied by Mr. James, and continued 
at Christ Church till 1820, towards the end of which year he proceeded 
with his uncle, the Rev. Mr. Hornby, on a tour to the continent. 
From this tour he returned in July, 1822, well prepared, both by 
cultivation and disposition, for that active sphere of exertion in 
which he was about to move. A mind like his could not have failed 
to derive the most important benefits from the care taken in its culture; 
and it will be a pleasing task for future biographers, when time has 
somewhat loosened the restraint on private anecdote, to particularize 
the means and the steps by which its powers were so well developed 
and balanced. It was for the borough of Stockbridge that, thus pre- 
pared for public life, he first took his seat in the House of Commons; 
but the following Parliament he was returned for Preston, which place 
he continued to represent till the year 18*30. 

It is a fact in parliamentary history not unworthy of observation, 
that some of the most distinguished spe«akers of the House of Commons 
were far from successful in the commencement of their career. Such 
was the case with Sheridan; such was the case with Ilrougham him- 
self ; while a long list might be made out, of less remarkable, but still 
highly accomplished debaters, who liave rcrpiired all the experience of 
years, and the practice of many sessions, to become what they are. 
Mr. Stanley can scarcely come under our judgment in this respect. 
His first speech was made on ci subject of mere local, or indi- 
vidual interest, the Manchester Ga.s-light Bill ; and he was contented 
simply to state facts in that clear, nervous style for which he has 
continued to be conspicuous. Sir James Mackintosh, however, a man 
whose judgment could be as little inlluenced as possible on matters of 
intellect by private feeling, expressed himself in terms of strong 
approbation on the speech. ^"He had listened,” he said, ‘‘with great 
pleasure to the address of his young friend, who had afforded so 
convincing a proof of the ability with whi; ;i he could advocate not only 
the local, but the general interests of ids constituents.” 

This commencement of ?Ir. Stanley’s parliamentary labours was 
made on the UOth of 5! arch, 1824; but it was on the Gth of the fol- 
lowing May that he delivr i»d the speech from which the powers of his 
mind, and his capac'f y for public business, c^uld be first fairly estimated, 
cis well by the nation at b<rgc as by his private connexions. Mr. Hume 
moved a resolution, “that it was expedient to inquire whether the 
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present Church Establishment of Ireland be not more than commen- 
surate to the services to be performed, both as rej^ards the number of 
persons cmidoyed, and the incomes they receive.” On the question being 
put from the chair, Mr. Stanley rose to oppose it. He began by stating, 
that he regretted being obliged to do so. “ His regret was increased by 
the very temperate nature of the motion, and the manner in which it was 
made. Agreeing, as he did, in many points with the honourable mover, 
and not having any objections that the church should be before the house, 
in its moral, political, and pecuniary relations, he could not think that 
the mode proposed by the honourable member could be pursued with 
advantage, or without danger. The time clioscn for this was most 
unfortunate, and he thouglit the motion itself calculated to lower the 
diaracter of the established church. Prejudice to the established 
church in Ireland, he had none; and in disposition to relieve Ireland, he 
would yield to no man. It was but too well known, that within the 
last few years attempts had been made by the press, and through the 
more dangerous clianncls of private insinuation, to cast odium on 
the established church, by maliciously aspersing the character of the 
clergy. He w^ould assert, that, had one half the zeal which had been 
exerted against the church been used to bring forth the high character, 
the many virtues and amiable qualities, the unostentatious discharge 
of their sacred duties, of the great body of its members, that church 
would now stand above the reach of all that malice and calumny could 
inve.u ; l)iit this w as not done. On the contrary, the vices of some 
individuals, and the failings of others, were put forth in a most pro- 
minent manner; and, being contrasted with the unassuming virtues 
of the great body, served to shew the contrast still more clearly."’ 

He then proceeded to contend, that ‘‘in a matter of such vital 
importance to the nation, the utmost care and caution should be used, 
lest by our indiscreet zeal for doing good, we might inflict an irre- 
parable injury. He would not assert that there might not be circum- 
stances which wn)uld justify our interference with the property of the 
church, but he would maintain that no such circumstances could exist, 
which would not equally justify an interference with landed, funded, 
and commercial property. Such circumstances did not exist now, nor 
was there any probabilily of thei/ existence at any future period. He 
contended, that, as a measure of finance, the inquiry would be unjust 
and unnecessary, and that, as a measure of conciliation, it would be 
worse than useless. Thfi motion either went too far, or not far enough. 
The established citurch of Ireland should be supported, or given up 
altogether.” After a careful examination of the statements made 
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respecting the revenues of the Irish clergy, he concluded by saying, 
he admitted that Ireland had suffered from that species of corruption 
in her institutions, which was in a degree more or less inseparable from, 
human 1‘railty; and he knew, that the prelates of the established 
church were anxious to have a fair and full inquiry made into the 
nature of their system ; but, however desirable it might be to issue a 
a commission for such a purpose, he could never give his support to 
that species of inquiry which prejudged institutions before they were 
investigated, and which at once stamped with injustice our esta- 
blishment, on the faith of exaggerated and unfounded misstJitcments, 
before a syllable of evidence was offered to substantiate such severe 
allegations.” 

ifr. Plunket, in his answer to the mover of the resolution, remarkecJ, 
that “ he was unwilling to enter upon that part of the subject which 
had been so amply and so ably discussed by Mr. Stanley : he could not 
allude to that honourable nuuiibcr, without congratulating him and the 
house, on the proofs he had so recently evinced of sound intelligence 
and manly eloquence, and on the resources which he had exhibited in 
manifesting his capability of drawing upon them during the inquiry of a 
long dclrate, for answers to objections that had been incidentally taken. 
It was therefore, that he begged to offer his congratulations to the 
honourable gentleman and the country, and the cause which he had advo- 
cated, and the noble stock from which he had sprung, and which now 
had received a most gratifying acce.ssion to its family honours.” 

At the close of the session, which terminated in tlie month of Juin?, 
Mr. Stanley, in company with his friends, Mr. LaboucluTe, Mr. Denison, 
and the eldest son of Lord Whariicliffe, embarked at Liverpool, on 
board an American pac ket, bound for New' Y ork. The party con- 
tinued their excursions till the month of April, 1825, when they 
returned to England, in the May following, Mr. Stanley was united 
to Emma Caroline, second daughter of E^dward Jiootle Wilbraham, Ivscp 
the present Lord Skelmersdale. Soon after this event lie received an 
appointment in the colonial office, in which, it is said, he was remark- 
able for diligence, and careful attention to all the details of business. 
But a desire to make himself acquai ited with the state of Ireland, by 
actual personal oliservntion, i nd a >.i.sh, worthy of still higher praise, 
to improve the rondition « (’ !»:(» poor of that country, induced him to 
build a house in tiu* n ig}}l>ourhood of Limerick or Tipperary, and take 
up his residence flu re with his family. Report says, that the mode of 
life he pursued in this n tirement was singularly unsocial; that he was 
accustomed to take evtTV day his solitary walks of ten or fifteen miles, 
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and was known by his slouched hat, and as the stranp^e p^entleman 
from England.” He had, however, no doubt, his object in those long 
unsocial walks ; and the future secretary of Ireland then gained, it is 
probable, much of that knowledge, and power of steady reflection, 
which he has since so eminently displayed. 

Mr. Stanley re-commenced his parliamentary exertions in April, 
1826, when we find him employing his eloquence and ingenuity in 
resisting the third reading of the Bill for the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rail-road. It is already not a little remarkable, and it will be still more 
so to posterity, to retrace the arguments which a speaker of so much 
acuteness and intelligence could bring forward to retard the progress 
of a great commercial improvement. “ Ho was prepared to shew,” h<* 
said, that the present means for the conveyance of goods were amply 
suHicient for every purpose. The present bill was brought forward 
with the most extravagant pretensions. First, it was said, that goods 
wore to be conveyed at the rate of twelve miles an hour, and after- 
wards the rate often miles an hour was spoken of. Now, however, it 
appeared that the plan was changed, and, instead of doing the thirty 
miles in three hours, at the rate of ten miles an hour, the journey was 
to be performed in ten hours, at the rate of three miles an hour. The 
( oiiveyance, too, was not to be eflected by steam, but it was to be 
etfected by what had been ( ailed the old exploded system of horse- 

labour. This plan would materially interfere with the Canal Many 

had idready sufl’ered by it. When it was first projected, the shares 
were at forty per cent, premium ; but since the publication of the evi- 
dence, they had fallen to one per cent, discount Gentlemen might 

say, ‘ Oh, let us have the Rail-road by all means, and the Canal also : 
let each take its chance for success.' In answer to this, he would say, 
that if, should the experiment fail, they could undo all the mischief 
which must be perpetrated in making the trial, he would not object to 
it ; but if they ccnild not undo that mischief, then it w as the duty of 
Parliament to proceed very cautiously. They ought to take care, befon^ 
the scheme was entered into, that the public would be benefited by it, in 
a much grccitcr proportion than individuals w ould be injured by it.” . 

When the change of Ministry took place, Mr. Stanley was 
appointed Secretary for Ireland, o.ul thereby found himself in a situ 
ation whicl. w ould leave none of ids energies or acquirements unem- 
ployed. At the i¥*riod .vhen he took up his residence in Dublin, the 
cxcrescencies o^ liberalism and pseudo-patriotism w ere increasing with 
so rapid a growth, t .:ai there was no alternative but to remo\e them, or 
await without resistance the reign of license and terror. The new Secrc- 
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tury had the resolution to attempt the former, and in his place in the 
House of Commons he supported his measures, and the general proceed- 
ings of Government, with a fulness and readiness of argument which 
established his right, in every I'espect, to the confidence of his party. In 
the introduction of the Reform Bill for Ireland, and in that of the Bill 
for the Commutation of Tithes in that country, he had opponents to 
contend with, whose united ability, party-zeal, and experience, ren- 
dered them formidable antagonists to the most skilful and the most 
powerful. But he was always prepared both for attack and defence, 
llis strength increased with the calls for its exertion; and when, in the 
March of the present year, he succeeded Lord (Toderich as Secretary 
for the Colonies, he manifested the same command of his subject, the 
same ready attention to its details, and power of eloquent exposition, 
as he had shewn in the debates on Ireland. 

On the 14th of May, he brought forward his motion on Colonial 
Slavery ; a subject as interesting to the nation at large, as it is 
closely connected with every principle of right reason, and every claim 
of humanity. His speech on the occasion defies compression, but in 
its noble and fervent conclusion, the man, the politician, the orator, 
and the Christian appear e(|ually engaged in the same holy cause. 

They were now, he said, going to emancipate the old negro upon cer- 
tain conditions, after the lapse of a certain fixed period of time ; but they 
were also going to emancipate the young negro immediately, and without 
any conditions. From the present moment, then,'' continued Mr. Stanley, 
your responsibility begins. Into their minds you must implant whole- 
some principles, as the basis of wholesome habits. You arc placing 
them in the rank of freemen ; it is your duty to qualify them for 
holding that rank honourably, virtuously, and beneficially. You are 
bound not to throw them upon the world impressed with the idea that 
the lot of man is labour from his cradle to his grave, and that he 
must die with no other hope and with no other consolation than that 
he has come to the end of a weary and laborious pilgrimage. You 
must embue them with such principles as will insure the performance 
of their duty here, — as will teach them iiie necessity of moral restraint 
to secure their happiness hereafter, — ;'o will instil into them the purest 
motives of action, — as will lit them tor freedom in this world, and as 
will enable them to lea /e it not as the brutes, who perish without 
hope of immortality. ^ 

I have now g^ ne through the details of the proposition which 
His Majesty's government have deemed it their duty to submit to 
your consideration. 1 know the difliculties, the almost insurmountable 
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difficulties, which it will have to encounter in carryinj^ it into practice. 

1 know the disadvantages under which I bring it forward at tliis par- 
ticular crisis ; but I still bring it forward, in the confident hope that 
in these resolutions the germ is sown which will soon ripen into per- 
fect fruit, which, when matured by the fostering care and protection 
of persons wiser and better qualified than myself, will secure to tlie 
country, to the colonies, and to all ranks and classes and colours 
of his Majesty’s subjects, that from this day forth there will be 
a virtual extinction, in the dominions of Britain, of all the horrors of 
slavery ; and that, in no distant period, by no uncertain operation, 
but by the action of this machinery, every trace which mars the face 
of freedom will be erased, and blotted for ever from our laws and 
institutions. There arc those who first started this mighty question, 
and broached its godlike principles, who have not lived to see the 
triumph which is reserved for it in these our days. They laboured 
in their generation strenuously and vigorously for that lullilment which 
w^e arc now about to accomplish, — they were satisfied w ith the foundation 
which it was their fortune to lay, and they trusted that it would be 
strong enough to support the glorious superstructure which is now 
al)out to be reared upon it. Like the prophets of old, they hailed the 
day-star from on high, and exulted in that prospect, wliich they saw 
through a glass darkly, and not, as we do, face to face. It is not, 
however, without feelings of the deepest and most heartfelt satisfac- 
tion that I recall to your recollection the fact that one man, the most 
religiously inspired, the most conscientiously influenced of all w Iio 
laboured in the dawn and the rising of this great and glorious cause — 
Wilberforce, — still remains, to witness the final consummation of that 
important triumph to which his last energies were devoted, and to 
exclaim, like the last of the prophets to whom I have before alluded, 

‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ 

I have now only to ofTer to the house my humble apology for 
having detained them so long on this .subject. I wall conclude^ after 
thanking them once more for the patient attention with which they 
have listened to me, by expressing my sincere and earnest hope that 
the counsels of the house, under God’s gracious pro\idence, will be 
so guided and directed, that Enghnid may now, a second time, set to 
the world the bright and glorioiLs example of a commercial nation 
holding commercial advantages light in the balance, when compared 
with the dictates of humanity, and justice, and religion, — that'we may 
sec the extinction oi slavery gradually and safely, but completely 
and entirely accomplished ; and that by moderation of language, and 
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reconciliation of conflicting opinions, we may be induced to forget the 
extreme wishes we may have formed 6n either side, and thus shew to 
the world the proud example of a deliberative assembly vindicating its 
character for moderation and decision in the line which it adopts, — 
a line which, in my conscience, I believe to be honourable to the 
nation to which tliis assembly belongs, and which I consider is the 
surest pledge of the successful issue of the experiment on which we 
are now about to enter.” 

The distinguishing features of Mr. Stanley's character, both as a 
politician and an orator, arc decision and promptitude. Clear in liis 
view s, and little influenced by the clamour of a party, he has hitherto 
sought to support that species of legislation which, though the theory of 
liberal politics might not enable him to uphold, yet the necessity ol' 
tlie times and the state of the country have pointed out as sale and 
expedient. With a boldness which belongs to lew, he lias more than 
once ventured to propose measures which in appearance strongly mili- 
tated against the principles that formed the data of his party, and tin* 
propriety of w hich he knew it would depend on him to justify. In his 
speaking, Mr. Stanley owes little to the graces which spring from 
w arinth of sentiment, or from views extending beyond the immediate 
subject of debate ; but his energy supplies the place of discursiveness 
of thought: he gives his subject importance by the clearness with 
which he sets it forth ; and rendms it interesting by the closely con- 
nected facts and illustrations which he accumulates around it. When 
engaged in argument, he contends with the force which the ])osscssion 
of know ledge and the consciousness of ability never fail to give. He is 
thus in every respect qualified to fulfil the most important stations in 
the government of the country, which may look with some anxiety, 
but with equal confidence, for his standing forth, in all times of trial and 
difticulty, as the firm, consistent, and enlightened supporter of its 
highest interests. 


Tlie Publishers have to acknowledge the kindness of Baron Stanley, in the 
loan the original Portrait: it is the »'dy one painted, and was taken at an 
early age. 
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THE HON. AND RIGHT REV. 


SHUTE BARRINGTON, D.C.L. 


LATK LORD KI8HOP OF DURHAM. 


The Honourable Shute Barrington was one of six vsons of 
John Shute, first Viscount Ran'ington, (the friend and disciple of 
Locke, and author of Miscellanea Saci'a,’’ &c.) by Anne, daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir W. Daines, Knight. Of the other sons of 
Lord Barrington, all were more or less distinguished in life — in 
particular, Daines, the fourth son, w^ho became an eminent King’s 
Council, and one of the Welsh Judges, and wrote ^^Observations 
on the Ancient Statutes,” besides several curious and valuable 
papers published in the Archaeologia, and in the Philosophical 
TiUnsactions. Shute, the youngest, was born in May, 1734, within 
six months of which period his father died. 

He was educated at Eton, and in 1752 was entered a gentle- 
man-commoner of Merton College, Oxford. He took his first degree 
in 1755, obtained a fellowship, and received ordination from the 
hands of Bishop Seeker, in the following year, and in 1757 was 
made a Master of Arts. By the appointment of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Randolph, he delivered in this year a public oration, 
on the presentation of the l^erabroke marbles to the University. 
In the year 17()(), he wms appointed one of the King’s chaplains. 
In 1761, he was made Canon of Christ Church ; an appointment 
which was followed, some years afterwards, by his promotion to 
be a Canon-residentiary of S< Paul’s. In the interval, in 1762, 
he took ilie degree of Doctor of Laws ; and in 1768, exchanged 
his preferment in London for a stall at Windsor. 

On the death of Bishop Newcombe, in the year 1769, Dr. Bar- 
rington was consecrated Bishop of Llandaff, in the room of Dr. 
Shipley, who was translated to St. Asaph. In 1783, lie succeeded 
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Dr. Hume in the Bishopric of Salisbury ; and iinally. Dr. Tliurlow, 
Bishop of Durham, dyini;: in 1791, he was, greatly to the satisfaction 
of all who were acquainted with liis worth, and anxious for the 
welfare of the listablishiuent, transferred to that opulent see. The 
elevation of Dr. Barrington to the episcopal bench, in the first 
instance, was owing to the inllucnce of his brother, Viscount Barring- 
ton, at that period a member of the administration ; but for his subse- 
quent preferment he was indebted to the sound judgment and j)ersonal 
regard of (Jeorge the '^riiird. That indefatigable friend to the Church 
of England, knowing his valuable qiialilications, determined not to 
relax his endeavours for the advancement of /tis Rishop , — for by that 
title he was accustomed to distinguish Bishop Barrington — until lu‘ 
had seen him placed in a sphere wdiere his eminent virtues might 
have the fullest scope for benelicial exercise. The Sovereign was 
not disappointed in the result ; for, throughout the long period during 
which Dr. Barrington presided over the dioceses successively com- 
mitted to him, his conduct was invariably marked by a degn'i* of zeal, 
benevolence, and dhscretion, which rellected honour upon the royal 
patronage. 

The Bishop of Durham was more remarkable for the exemplary 
discharge of his duties, for piety and benevolence, than (or tln^ 
extent of his know ledge or the greatness of his talents ; yt t his 
writings are uniformly distinguished, by a sound uiuh*rstamling, a 
correct judgment, and a pure and perspicuous styh*. With the e\ct‘p- 
tion of liis lirst injblication, — an edition in 3 vols 8vo. of his lather’s 
“Miscellanea Sacra,” — they consist entirely of chargt‘s, sermons, 
and controversial tracts. 

His charges to his clergy are numerous. They abound in jiist 
views and admirable advice, peculiarly applicable to the state of 
religious atfairs at the respective periods when they were deliven'd, 
but worthy at all times of attentive perusul by the members ol tln^ 
sacred profession. 

Of his published sermons, three especially deserve attention : 
they arc all occasional, two of th ui: having been preached before 
the House of Lords, and the third i efore the Society Ibr the Jb*o- 
pagution of the Oospel in fVnign i^arts. In the first of the two 
former, which was preac’* a .n the year 1772, on the anniversary 
of King Charles’s rcoividom, he gives a striking sketch of the errors 
and excesses of the , arious political parties, into which this country 
was divided in the reign of that ill-fated monarch, and in the time 
of the commonw ealth ; and traces the succe.ssivc downfall of each to 
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the pride, indiscretion, and other vices, which had marked the periods 
of their ascendency. 

The second sermon preached before the Lords, was intended to 
demonstrate, that the principal cause of the French revolution was 
the total indifl'erence to, and contempt of, the Christian religion, 
consequent upon the corruptions of Popery, and the popular .iden- 
titication of those corruptions with Christianity itself. 

In the third discourse, on modern missionary undertakings, he 
attempts to prove that tlui moral weight and importance of the truths 
of the Gospel, and tlie zeal and discretion of its teachers and pro- 
fessors, were intended to be more efticient instruments in promoting its 
success, than even the miracles of the apostolic times. 

To the important subject treated in tlu' second of these compo- 
sitions, Bishop Barrington returned, in a charge addressed to the 
clergy oi‘ his diocese, at the ordinary visitation in 1S0(> ; in which he 
discussed the original grounds of our separation iiom the Romish 
communion. Much controversy was then going on l)etwecn the 
respec tive advocates of the two Churches ; the impulse imparted to 
tliese discussions by the last publication, brought his Lordship once 
more into tli(‘ fndd. He now laid before the public his celebrated 
tract, “ I'he Grounds on wliich the Church of England separated 
from the Cdmrch of Home, reconsidered, in a view of the Romish 
doctrine of the Eucharist, with an explanation of the antepenulti- 
mate answer in the Church Catechism.’’ This performance is justly 
t'stceined among the most valuable of the numerous imlcmical writings 
which have been called forth, by the great (piestions still agitated 
betw(*en Papist and Protestant. It contains such an able relutation 
of the tenet of transubstantiation, as entitles the work to a place by 
the side of the w ritings of Cranmer and Jewel, on that critical point, 
— at all times regarded as the test of orthodoxy by both parties. 
So plain and bold in language, so just in its views of Scripture, 
and rich in historical knowledge, is it, that we seem to see one 
of the old prophets’ of the Reformation “risen again,” once more 
to combat the corruptions of Popery, but with the more polished 
weapons, and the nobler and more tolerant demeanour, which dis- 
tinguish the controvcivial cncoui tcrs of the nineteenth century. 

lie successfully repels, and retorts upon themselves the lavourite 
charge of his opponents, that Protestantism is “a modern religion.’' 

maintain,” writes the Bishop, “that the Church has the best 
claim to antiquity , which approac hes nearest to the faith and discipline 
of the gospel ; and, therefore, that Popery is the modern religion : — 
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Popery, as it is distinguished from other churches by its innovations 
of rites and ceremonies, by its deviations from the rule ot‘ Scripture, 
and from the usages of the primitive ages of the Church. Its prostra- 
tion before images, its suppression of the second commandment, its 
invocation of saints and angels, its transubstantiated bread and wine, 
its adoration of the host, its sf/ppression of half the eacharist, are corrup- 
tions of the latter days, and evidences of a modern church. The 
religion of Protestants, in as far as it succeeded in the removal of 
innovations and abuses, so much has it recovered of its primitive 
antiquity.” 

• The last-named work was published in 1801) ; and, in the ensuing 
year, was followed by, “ Grounds of Union between the Churches of 
Kngland and Rome considered; a Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the diocese of Durham.” In 1811, the Jlishop’s Sermons, Charges, 
and Tracts were collected, and published in an octavo volume. He 
afterwards publislicd, “ Vigilance a Counterbalance to past Conces- 
sions, and a Preventive to future l^rodigality, recommended, in two 
Charges, 181:1;” and, two years later, he brought I)efore the world 
his last literary production, a sketch of the political life of Ins brother, 
William, V^iscount Barrington. In this fraternal labour he was 
assisted by Sir Thomas Bernard. 

Some notes w^erc contributed by him to the third t'dition of 
Bow yer’s “ Critical Conjectures on the. New T(‘stament,” which are 
valuable in themselves, and denote a .sound and cautious method of 
criticism. No alterations are propo.sed in the received text, but such 
only as arose from a change in the punctuation, or from transferring a 
word from the end of one sentence to the beginning of tlie next, or 
from the beginning of a ])eriod hack to the end of the preceding. This 
plan was suggested to th(^ Bishop’s mind by his ciLstom of reading tin* 
New Testament, as every student must have read it before the inven- 
tion of printing, without regard to the modern method of pointing, or 
to the arbitrary and injurious division of our printed copies into 
chapters and verses. 

Although in the opinion of the Bhliop of Durham — an opinion 
conscientiously and deliberately formed — the religious principles and 
conduct of the Church «)f Rome we»*o such as rendered any further 
political concessi(*ns to th nn^mbers of that community fraught 
with danger to our nai onaJ institutions ; yet he never allowed hi.s 
convictions of the trudi, or his zeal for those institutions over the 
welfare of which ho w as appointed to watch, to l)etray him into 
intolerance. His language and behaviour were uniformly in accordance 
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with the sentiments expressed by him in his tract ^^On the Grounds of 
Separation/’ &c. I do not,” he says, by any means, grudj^e them the 
toleration with which they are by law indub^ed. I wish them, as our 
fellow-christians, every degree of toleration short of political powe r and 
establishment.” The kindness of his heart, and the hospitalities of his 
table, were open to deserving individuals of every religious persuasion. 
To the bVench emigrants, both clergy and laity, his pecuniary assistance 
was largely extended ; and the more distinguished among them he 
i’recly admitted to his society, and introduced them to his friends. 

“ We have seen at his table,” says a writer long honoured with his 
condescending intimacy,* ‘‘ Presbyterian divines and respectable 
Quakers ; and it is well known, that his conlidential conveyancer for 
many years, and down to the time of his death, was the distinguished 
Homan Catliolic barrister, IMr. Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s Inn, a 
gentleman celebrated for the alacrity and ability with which he has 
at all times maintained the cause of Catholicism against the doctrines, 
policy, and interests of the Reformation, and who never forfeited the 
friendship of the Bishop, though engaged in a controversy with his 
own chaplains, Dr. Philpotts and ^Ir. Townshend.” 

In that most solemn and responsible part of the epivscopal charge, 
the exercise of patronage, Bishop Barrington was distinguislied by 
judgment, integrity, and an entire and unbiassed vie\v to the interests 
of religion, and the welfare of the Church of England. In no 
instance, ])erhaps, have the preferments in the power of the Bishop 
of Durham, or of any other see, been disposed of with a purer regard 
to the claims of merit, or a more discriminating appreciation of 
usefulness. In several cases, the most valuable dignities and benetices 
in his gift were conferred by him on individuals in no otlier way 
known to him than by their public character and literary or profes- 
sional labours. Hence, to enumertate those clergymen who have 
received ])referment at his bands, would be to furnish a list, containing 
the names of many of the most celebrated and exemplary characters, 
whose lives and labours have adorned and benefited the church in 
our times. The learned and venerable Bishop Burgess w^as his 
chaplain, when at Salisbury, and w^as indebted for his subsequent 
deserved advancement fo his e. re. The illustrious Paley, thougii 
then personally unkiiow u to Bishop Barrington, was presented by his 
Lordship to the valuaide rectory of Bishop Wearmouth. Among 
others, wdio h; ve stamped a high character of discernment and disin- 

* J. Nivholls, Es(|. 
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terestedness upon the patronage of this excellent i^rclatc, are the follow- 
ing eminent divines : — Dr. Gray, Bishop of Bristol ; Dr. J. B. Sumner, 
Bishop of Chester; Dr. Pliilpotts, Bishop of Exeter; Dr. A. Bell; 
Archdeacons Thorpe and Hollingsworth; Dr. Zouch ; the profound 
and ingenious Eaber, i^c. Among the latest, and most distinguished, 
on the roll of Jjjs preferments, arc also the names of the Rev. (xcorge 
Townshend, whose useful work, the “Arrangement of the Old Testa- 
ment,” was the means of first introducing him to his Lordship’s 
notice; and the Rev. AY. Gilly, so well known to the world by his 
interesting works relating to the Vaudois.* 

An instance of the Bishop of Durham’s resistance to the claims of 
consanguinity and mere ])ersoiial favour, to which too many in similar 
stations, of more easiness of disposition than strictness of principle, are 
avowedly in bondage, has been related. A gentleman, it is said, 
nearly connected ^\ith his family, who held a commission in the army, 
having fallen into some embarrassments in his alVairs, bethought himself 
of obtaining relief from his dilliculties by entering into holy orders, 
not doubting that the prelate would take ample care of his future 
fortunes. “ What ])referment in the Church would content you V* 
inquired the Bishop, on application being made to him by the military 
candidate. “ About YoOO a year would satisfy my utmost wishes,” 
was the answer. “You shall have it,” replied his Lordship, “ but 
not out of the patrimony of the Church. I will not deprive a worthy 
and regular divine, to provide for a necessitous relation. Y on shall 
have the sum you mention yearly out of my own income.” 

Nor was it only in the character of a patron, that Bishop 
Barrington was known and venerated among the members of his pro- 
fession. Tie not only chose, for the olqects of clerical provision and 
advancement, the most pious, learned, and exemplary of his brethren 
— for in that alfectionate character he regarded his clergy — but it 
was his delight to assf)ciale with them in the dignilied familiarity of his 
daily intercourse; to cultivate, in the younger, those talents and 
virtues, fitted for the service of the altar, which, in the riper and more 
experienced, he took care to reward. 

In him was presented an instam of the great advantage which 
the Church Establishment p.».'‘.sesses', in being able, not only by means 
of the emulation called ^'»rth by the hope of obtaining some of its 

The patronage o* the bishopric of Durham, like that of most other sees, Is 
much less extensive tliao frequently represeiitcd. It comprises two arch- 
deaconrics, twelve f>r< bends, and fur^v-hve livings, of various valtie. 
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prizes of wealth or dij^nity, to draw out from the middle ranks the 
liiicst intellects, but also to ofl'cr inducements to the higher gentry, and 
members of noble families, to enj^aj^c in the learned lal)ours of the 
ministry. He exhibited a gratifying combination of the favourable 
accompaniments of birth w^ith the ac([uiremcnts of the scholar, and 
the virtues of the sincere Christian. In maintaining the state of tiie 
princely see of Durham,” observes xMr. Nicholls, he displayed a 
sober magnilicence, a decent splendour, which singularly belitted that 
solitary and graceful instance of a Protestant ecclesiastical lord. 
Those who have seen him preside at the assizes at Durham, cannot 
fail to have been struck witli the happy union of the Bishop and the 
nobleman, in the whole of his dignitied deportment. But tlie same 
union, joined to the charms of the most w inning courtesy, shed a grace 
and lustre over his ordinary manners, which secured to him the respect 
of all who approached him.” 

Even while' his professional income was contined to the compara- 
tively moderate receipts of the bishopric of ^Salisbury, this excellent 
prelate's mnnilicence, both public and private, had been exercised 
upon no ordinary scale He distingiiished liimself by his liberality in 
promoting tlie repairs of the beautiful cathedral; upon the impro\c- 
inent of the episcopal j)alace, he expended not less than €7(100. 
A U'gacy of €()000, bequeathed to him, he approj)riated to augmenting 
the income of the* alms-houses, or college', of St. Nicholas ; and he 
likev ise establishc'd a tinul of €2000 for the i)oor clergy and their 
families, the? interest of which is annually distributed among them by 
the l)ishop of the diocese'. On his being raised to Durham, the enlarge- 
ment of his bounty so entirely kept pace with the increase in his 
reve nues, that only a wise order and e xact ceonoiny in his atl’airs, 
aided by a natural love of .simplicity and ce>m})arati\ e retirenw?nt, 
could have enabled him, notwithstanding the extent of his means, 
to perform so many acts of libervlity. It is not among the lowest of 
his prai.se's, that he had a mo.st accurate and just estimation of the 
value of money, as the instrument of happiness and ^i^tue. During a 
long cour.se of \a*ars, the name of the Bishop of Durham was always 
to be found as one of most liberal contributors to every design of 
useful charity ; and th 'it' were bw" institutions, for the advancement 
of any obje ct of general utility, which failed to receive his generous 
support. Numerous, however, as were the instances of his public 
liberality, the str^'am of his private, bencticencc llowt'd, withe:)ut 
ceasing, in a not less ample, though less observed current. His deeds 
ol unobtrusive charity were the daily occupations of his life. It is 
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mentioned by Mr. Butler, in one of his publications, that in the course 
of the long period during which ho was intimately concerned in his 
Lordship’s pecuniary affairs, a sum, exceeding one hundred thousand 
pounds was expended by the Bishop, in those instances alone 
of his exemplary and well-regulated munilicence, in the arrangement 
of which that gentleman was professionally employed. The number 
of applications, from all quarters, to this exuberant source of relief to 
the poor and destitute, may, in some degree, be estimated by the fact, 
mentioned in the newspapers at the time, that, in the year 1825, no 
less than six hundred and seventy-four begging letters were sent by 
him to the Mendicity Society’s office for investigation. 

The following eloquent summary of the Bishop’s character, is 
from the pen of one who knew him well For many years before 

his death, he was respected by tlie public as the munilicent patron ol’ 
the arts, the friend of good men, the promoter of every useful olqect. 
lie was venerated for his blameless character; his well-regulated life; 
his unostentatious hospitality; his attention to every petition; his 
unaffected humility; his unbounded liberality. lie was Justly esteemed 
the great ornament of the bench, of which he was the lather. All sects, 
all classes, acknowledged the inlluencc of his virtues, and the coii- 
.sistency of his conduct. All mentioned his name with a respect and 
affection, which are seldom granted in a censorious and fastidious age 
to unobtriisivi* goodness alone; and thus, for many successive years, 
his valuable life was prolonged for the l)enefit t»f the poor, and the 
happiness of his friends — a memorable instance of the homage offered 
to the milder virtues, without one attempt to obtain the popular 
applause, or an effort to attract the public attention. It was th«‘ 
triumph of Christian piety, extorting deference, even where it failed to 
excite imitation.” 

We extract, from the testimony of the same faithful and affectionate 
witness, another passage, the penisal of which, we are sure, will 
interest and gratify our readers. It ])resen^s one of those authentic 
pictures of the life of a good and great men w l;ich are so precious to pos- 
terity, but of which the records of bh; : raphy contain too few examples. 
Mr. Townshend was appointed chuj ain to the Bisho)>, in October, 
1824. — From this p» riod/ he .ays, ‘^personal observation and 
♦wperience assnj'ed me, hat the universal estimation in which the 
Bishop of Diirhan was held by his contemporaries, was establi.shed 
upon the only solid ioTindatioii of pcnnaneiit eminence — regard to the 
w ill of God in every action of his life. 

^ The Hev. George Townshend. 
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The strictest regularity prevailed in his household. At seven in 
the morning, he was awoke by his valet ; and after the time allotted 
to dressing, he devoted to private prayer, and devotional reading, th<^ 
time which remained before the assembling of the family, for morning 
worship, at a quarter past nine. Breakfast was then served up. The 
conversation which had originated at breakfast, (and which generally 
arose from our informing each other of some remark, or incident, w hich 
appeared worthy of remembrance, in the reading of the morning,) 
sometimes continued till post-time, when the Bishop retired to read 
and answer his letters. He was attentive to business to the last ; and 
generally wrote from two to nine letters daily, answering every letter, 
if possible, by return of post. . . . After finishing his letters, he received 
his morning visitors, or read, till one o’clock. He then walked, or was 
driven out, for about two hours. 

“ He dined at five. Small parties, never exeeeding, w ith ourselves, 
eight in number, dined at his house about twice a week. Tt was at his 
own table that he particularly excelled in conversation, at once varied, 
intellectual, and useful. He never permitted the subject, on which wc 
had begun to converse, so entirely to drop, that there should be any 
awkw^ard or embarrassing pause in the conversation. He carefully 
watched the moment in which a new turn might be given to the 
dialogue, if there was the least discontinuance of animated and cheer- 
ful discussion. It generally happened, that at every party one of the 
guc.sts had been distinguished by some enterprise or pursuit, or excelled 
in some department of literature, or br.anch of arf. Whatever might 
be the subject, the Bishop would imperceptibly lead the conversation 
to some matter connected with the pursuit, or department, in which his 
guest had attained eminence ; and he so used to proceed with questions, 
remarks, or hints, that the enthusiasm of the traveller, the artist, the 
author, or the professor, was gradually kindled. The more eminent 
guest became the principal speaker: curiosity was excited, attention 
fixed, and information was elicited, without pedantry in the speaker, 
or fatigue to the hearer. When we dined alone, w^e generally talked 
over the various controversies which were engaging the attention of 

the public, the debates in parliament, or the literature of the day 

He had none of that apathy whui is too frev|uontly the misfortune ot 
the aged, when they have not devoted their minds to intellectual 
pursuits. Literary curiosity, the comfort and refreshment of age, w tis 
an active principle in him to the last; and the love of literary novelty, 
next to devotion and benevolence, his ruling passion. 
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Tea was brought in at half past seven, and at eight the Bishop 
ended the day as he had begun it, by the perusal of devotional books, 
or by private meditation and prayer. He considered it to be a part of 
his duty to God to devote to Him the remaining strength of his intel- 
lect, by dedicating to His service those hours in which the faculties of 
his mind were most active : and for that reason he never gave his rest- 
less and sleepless hours, which at his advanced age were unavoidably 
numerous, to prayer and to devotional exercises. He preferred giving 
up the prime of his day, and the remnant of his intellect, to the 
Almighty ; and he surrendered the dross of Ms time, such was his own 
forcible expression, to inferior subjects, to literary recollections, or to 
soothing remembrances of the friends he had lost, whose conversation 
he recollected with pleasure. 

“ At a quarter before ten, the family were summoned to evening 
prayer. A slight supper was then served, and at eleven the Bishop 
retired for the night. The pleasantest hours which I passed w ith my 
lamented friend, were those which elapsed between the removal of 
supper, and the entrance of the servant who attended him to his room. 
He was now ninety years of age, and he had long been accustomed to 
live in the constant anticipation of death. Every night he composed 
himself to rest, not expecting to live till the morning. The conversa- 
tions, therefore, which we were accustomed to hold at this hour were 
always grave and serious, though uniformly cheerful. He regarded 
death, as a man of sound judgment, and Christian principles, will ever 
do — without fear, and without rapture ; with well-founded hope, though 
with undefinable awe — as a punishment decreed by the Almighty, yet 
as the introduction to a higher state of happiness than he could possibly 
experience (though he possessed every worldly enjoyment) in this state 

of his being The most frequent topics of our conversation were 

derived from the possible or probable approach of the period when the 
body should be committed to the ground, and the spirit return to its 
Maker. He delighted to dncll on these subjects. The questions 
which appeared to interest him more than any others, were — whether 
the soul slept in the grave, with the suspension of its facultie.s, till it 
awoke, with the reanimated body, in he morning of the resurrection — 
or whether (as he stedfastly bcUeved ) it passed, in some mysterious man- 
ner, into the m(»re manii AeO presence of God immediately upon the 
dissolution of the i od)- -(he nature of the future happiness, and future 
misery — the continuance of the existence of the mental habits which 
are formed in this state, and which constitute in some manner our 
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future condition — the extent of redemption — and the opposite opinions 
of Christians respecting the invisible state ; these, and similar consi- 
derations, were alternately discussed in these calm and silent hours ; 
and he uniformly concluded these discussions by observing, ^ 1 know 
not, and I care not, what may be the real solution of these questions ; 
I am in the hands of a merciful God, and I resign myself to His will 
with hope and patience.* 

All our inquiries upon these subjects,” continues Mr. Townshend, 
though they may be very interesting, are merely speculative, and are 
always unsatisfactory. We cannot raise the veil which conceals the 
future. We must die, before we can understand death; yet the sight 
of an old man, full of days, riches, and honours, at the close of a 
religious and well-spent life, patiently expecting his end, abounding in 
every virtue which can adorn mankind — in humility, in patience, in 
kindness, in charity to all, in serene submission to expected death, 
in implicit dependence upon the mercy of a God, whom he believed to 
be his Friend and Fatlun*, by the atonement which had been accom- 
plished l)y the Mediator of the new testament — the image of such a 
man can never be obliterated from my memory ; and the continued 
enjoyment of his conversation, till within a few weeks of his death, 
while the strength of his body was gradually declining, and the intel- 
lectual, though not the spiritual powers, were decaying; that is, while 
he was beginning to be more averse to worldly business, and more 
intent upon devotional exercises, was a privilege which I cannot too 
much appreciate, and which may be justly envied by all who can 
delight ill tlic society of the wise and good; or who would contemplate 
the triumph of the spirit of man over the weakness of the mind and 
the infirmities of the body.** 

In our desire to lay this beautiful tribute before our readers, as 
slightly injured as possible by abridgment, we have left ourselves 
but little space to notice the closing scene, to which the writer 
describes the venerable prelate as looking forward with such becoming 
and enviable calmness. In the mouth of February, 18:iG, after his 
return from Worthing, where he had passed several months, to 
his residence in Cavendish Square, a stroke of paralysis obliged 
him to take to his bed : his bodily sufl’ering, however, was not such as 
to prevent his atteiiTling in some degree lo the customary occupa- 
tions of his well-spent life, and his mental faculties remained 
unclouded till within four days of his decease, which took place on 
the 25th of the following month, in the l)2d year of his age, and the 
57th of his episcopal functions. The peaceful enjoyment and exten- 
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sive usefulness of his protracted career, aflbrded evidences not always 
so manifest in the lives of men in eminent stations, that in placing^ 
this excellent person in so conspicuous a charge, the Providence ot 
God had been equally careful for the good of society, and for the 
happiness of one of the most blameless and benevolent of his 
creatures. 

The person of Bishop Barrington was tall and majestic ; but his 
constitution, in his earlier years, by no means gave promise, by any 
great degree of vigour, of his attaining to extreme old age. — He was 
twice married ; first, in the year 1761, to Lady Diana Bcauclerk, 
only daughter of Charles, Duke of St. Alban’s, who died without 
issue, in the following year. His second wife, to whom he was 
married in 1770, was Jane, only daughter of Sir J. Guise, of Ren- 
combe, Gloucestershire: by her he had a son, who died in infancy. 
Mrs. Barrington’s death took place in 1808. 
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This eminent actor was born at Prescot, in Lancashire, on the 1st of 
February, 1757. His father, Mr. Roger Kemble, was manager of a 
company of comedians, in which young Kemble, when only ten years 
of age, made his first appearance on the stage. Indeed, there seems 
to have been, and still to continue, in the Kemble family, a singular 
tendency to theatrical pursuits, and as singular a talent for them. 
Not only were his father and mother engaged in this profession, but 
his sister, the celebrated Mrs. Siddon.s, his son, the present Mr. Kemble, 
and his grand-daughter. Miss Fanny Kemble, have all distinguished 
themselves above their contemporaries, by dramatic talent, as well as 
by that which is of a more general character. The subject of this 
memoir, alter one or two other appearances upon the stage, was 
sent to a Roman Catholic seminary at Sedgeley Park, in Statibrd- 
shir(\ where he evinced considerable taste for literature. He was 
therefore removed in flic year 1770 to the university of Douay, in order 
to qualify him for one of the learned professions ; and while there, not 
only litted himself for his future career by classical attainment, but 
also discovered great elocutionary talents in particular. 

Having completed his education, he returned to England before he 
was twenty years of age; and being at that time possessed with an 
unconquerable desire for the profession of the drama, ho made what 
may be considered as his actual dchut in Chamberlaiirs company at 
Wolverhampton. His first appearance produced no great liopes of his 
future eminence. He, however, rapidly im\)roved; and aft 'r acting 
successively at Worcester, Manchester, and Liverpool, joined himself 
to Tate Wilkinson ai York. Here he had llui enterprise to attempt 
a new species of entf rtainnient. consisting i»f a recitation of the most 
admired odes of Collins, Gray, &c. with various other pieces iu prose 
and verse* 

In this novel ’T.dertaking he met with a high degree of success; as 
may readily be inferred from the crowds wlio have subsequently tol- 
lowcd bis example with various degrees of merit and reputation. 
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About this time, Mr. Wilkinson having taken the Edinburgh theatre, 
Mr. Kemble accompanied him to that city, and there established a 
high reputation among its literati by the composition and delivery of a 
highly elaborate lecture on sacred and profane oratory. In 178a, he 
went to Dublin, where he may be said almost to have commenced a new 
era in his dramatic life, by first performing the part of Hamlet, which 
was ever after his best and most favourite character. Indeed, no one 
could be more perfectly adapted to it, both in person and manners, than 
Mr. Kemble; to say nothing of his profound acquaintance with his 
subject. In his best days, bis countenance combined in its expres- 
sion all the pensiveness, majesty, and determination which wc naturally 
associate with that marvellous character. The beauty of Kemble’s 
performance of Hamlet,” says one of his biographers, was its retro- 
spective air — its intensity and abstrJiction. His youth seemed delivered 
over to sorrow, and memory was indeed with him ‘ the warder of tlie 
brain.’ Other actors have played the part with more energy, have 
walked more ' i’thc sun,’ l)ut Kemble’s sensible, lonely Hamlet has 
never been surpassed.” 

From the successes which had crowned Mr. Kemble’s exertions 
hitherto, it was to be expected that he would not long continue a pro- 
vincial actor. A London audience seemed to be the proper tribunal 
before which he should urge his claims to lame, and, accordingly, at the 
expiration of two seasons he left Dublin and repaired to town. On the 
JlOth of September, 1783, he made his first appearance on the boards of 
Drury- Lane, in Hamlet; but was prevented from the full exhibition of 
his great talents by the predominance of Mr. Smith in tragedy, which 
occasioned somewhat suI)ordinate parts to be assigned to Mr. Kemble. 
After five years, however, Mr. Smith retired, and left him without a 
rival; and at the same time, Mr. King, the manager, having quitted the 
duties of that office, Mr. Kemble succeeded to them. During this 
interval, Mr. Kemble contracted a nmtrimonial alliance with Mrs. 
Brercton, daughter of Mr. Hopkins, tlu' prompter of Drury-Lane 
theatre. In the office of manager, which he retained till the year 1801, 
he amply justified the wisdom of thos» by whom he had been .selected. 
He not only performed the bMictiOii> appertaining to it with impar- 
tiality and general acccp^an':c, but made the most beneficial alterations 
jii the general conduct of he preparatory busine.ss of the stage, intro- 
ducing a degree ol ^ ropriety into the English drama, whicli it had here- 
tofore never exhibited Tn this respect ho manifested the most perfect 
and classical tpste. llis groupings and proce.ssions,” .says a writer, 
who has already been quoted, ** while they were in the highest degree 
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conducive to theatrical eflect, were yet so chaste and free from :.:lare, 
that they appeared rather historical than dramatic, and mij^ht iiave 
been safely transferred by the artist to the canvass, almost ^vithout 
alteration.’’ Nor were these the only services which he rendered to the 
English stage. He revised, altered, and suited to the tastes of the 
present day many obsolete, but sterling dramatic compositions, and 
produced some from his own pen, which shew that his literary accpii- 
sitions were scarcely inferior to his professional excellence. 

In 1801 he (|uitted the situation of manager of Drury-lane Theatre, 
having held it for thirteen years, with great honour to himself and per- 
fect satisfaction to the public. The following year he devoted to travel- 
ling on the Continent, and visited France, Spain, &c., where he was 
received with all the respect which was due to his talents and charac- 
ter. In 1803 he returned to England, and immediately purchased a 
share in Covent-Garden Theatre, of which he also became the manager. 
On the :24th of Scptem])er he madci his lirst appearance on those 
boards, in the character of Hamlet, and was received with great 
enthusiasm. Here he continued during five years, introducing the 
most select compositions of Shakspeare, until the fatal fire, whidi 
occurred in September, 180S, destroyed the theatre, and involved the 
proprietors in the most serious pecuniary loss. 

From tlie elfects of this melancholy accident, Mr. Kemble was 
relieved by the munilicence of the late Duke of Nortiiumberland ; 
and as the circumstance not only forms a distinguishing teaturi‘ 
in the history of Mr. Kemble, but is so highly honouralile to 
the character of the illustrious Nobleman whom it concerns, we 
must give the circumstance in detail. So long ago as when Mr. 
Kemble was at the \ ork Theatre, he was in need, on a certain 
occasion, of a few soldiers to give eclat to certain proce.ssions, and 
therefore applied to an olliccr of a regiment stationed in that city, 
lor permission to engage some of the men. The officer rudely rel’used, 
olxserving, that his men had better things to learn than the duties of a 
theatre. Mr. Kemble, unwilling to relinquish his point, made his 
application to the Duke of Northumberland, then Karl Fercy, who bad 
higher authority ; and his liordship immediately granted the permis- 
sion requested, and di.ccted that the men shculd a.ssist Mr. Kemble in 
any way in which they could be made serviceable. Several years past, 
and Mr. Kemble had become the reigning favourite in London, Avbcn 
one morning Dr. Faine, the head-master of the ('barter- House, called 
upon him, and stated, that he was commissioned to leciiiest, on tlu' 
behalf of a Nobleman, Mr. Kemble s assistance in the education of his 
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son. Mr. Kemble replied, that he was compelled, from want of leisure, 
and on other accounts, to decline all such occupation, and, therefore, 
that, much as he rej^retted it, he was under the necessity of refusing the 
application of Jiis friend. Dr. Raine observed, as he was leaving the 
room, that he lamented the refusal, as the Duke of Northumberland 
would be greatly disappointed. On hearing the name of the Noble- 
man, Mr. Kemble desired the Doctor to stay, and immediately said, 
the Duke has a right to command me.” Accordingly he attended the 
present Duke for some time, giving him lessons on elocution. But no 
satisfactory return for his superintendence was made, or seemed to b(‘ 
contemplated, by the noble family. On the day, however, on which the 
theatre was burnt down, his Grace wrote to Mr. Kemble, and oll’ercd 
him the loan of .£10,(KKi, upon his personal security, it' it would bo a 
convenience to him. It was a convenience. Mr. Kemble accepted the 
olVer with readiness and gratitude, and paid the interest as the cpiarters 
became due, to the steward. At length, on the day on which the first 
stone of the new Covent-Garden Theatre was laid, the Duke wrote 
again to 3lr. Kemble, and observing in his letter, that he had no doubt 
that day was one of the proudest of Mr. Kemble's life, and that his 
Grace was anxious to make it one of the happiest, enclosed the can- 
celled bond! At a subse(|ucnt period his Grace delicately remarked, 
that Mr. Kemble had taught him liow to return an act of kindness. 
Nor did Mr. Kemble ever lose the recollection of that princely act. In 
the dedication of his Kssay on Macbetii and Richard, published in 
1817, h(^ conveys an allusion to his Grace’s conduct, in the following 
w ords : — 


To TIIK Dl KK OF NoRTIIUMHKRIwVND. 

“ My Lord Duke, 

Be pleased to accept this tribute <)f my gratitude; that it is the 
constant character ol your (trace’s nature to conceal the benefits it 
confers, I well know *, and 1 am fearful lest this olf(*ring should olfend, 
when I most anxiously wisii it to be. rt.c^ *ve(i with favour; yet when a 
whole happy tenantry arc voting pe» lie monuments to perpetuate th(‘ 
immory of your Grace’s pOcnial c»enevolencc to them, I hope, my 
Lord, that 1 am not a «v h.nger icuhidden to acknowledge my own 
great obligations to i iuiinJicence. 

Vour Grace ' is thought me WH)rthy of your bountiful patronage; 
and I may not presu: fo say how little 1 deserve it. 

** I have, tkc. 

John Pimlii* Kcmhlk.'* 
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The new theatre, however, had scarcely risen, wln n its proprietors, 
and especially Mr. Kemble, were called upon to act in a situation ol 
considerable delicacy and difficulty. This was on occasion of the O. P. 
riot, as it Avas called, from the initials of the Avords Old Prices,'’ Avhich 
arose from an attempt on the part of the managers to make some consi- 
derable alterations in their arrangements, in order to reimburse them- 
selves in some degree for their recent loss. A compromise betAvecn the 
managers and the public Avas at length effected; but Avhile the riots 
lasted, scenes of tlui utmost violence Avere nightly witnessed, and amply 
confirmed the justice of Sir Vicary Oibbs’ admirable Avitticism — 

‘‘ I^Lffodiuntur opes irrilanienta malorum.” 

Towards the end of the season, 1811-12, Mr. Kemble quitted the 
London stage, for tlu^ purpose of making a professional tour in the 
country. On the 11th of January, 1814, being re-engaged for a term of 
thr(M‘ years, he appeared at CoA'ent Clarden theatre, in the character of 
(voriolanus, and Acas received Avith the greatest applause and the most 
nattering honours. Here he continued to the end of his public career. 
Ilis last appearance in Edinburgh Avas in the character of Macbeth, on 
Saturday the 2t)tli of March, 1817; on which occasion he deliAcred an 
address to the audience, from the pen of his friend the late Sir Walter 
Scoti. On tin* 24(1 of June, in the same year, he tocA his final leayc of 
the stage, at Covent (harden, in the character of Coriolanus. On this 
inti resting occasion he was importuned by the audience to appear 
again oc casionally, as his health might allow ; but Avith this request he 
never complied. 

Among many marks of high admiration shcAvn to Mr. Kemble on 
his retirement, one, and perhaps the most signal, Avas the dinner given 
him four days after his last appearance. On that occasion Lord 
IJolland was in the chair ; and all the most distinguished men for\vealth, 
for taste, and for eminence in the line arts, attended. A magnificent 
Vase Avas presented to him, and at the close of the noble chainnan’s 
address on the occasion, an Ode, from the pen of Mr. ('ampbcll, was 
delivi ri'd by Mr. Young. The three folloAving stanzas afford the most 
favourable specimen this elegant composition, and are equally 
characteristic of tiie auilior and ti o subject. 

His wiis the spell o’er hearts, 

I'liat only acting lends, 
fho youngest of the sister arts, 

Where all their beauty blends. 
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For Poetry can ill express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 

And Painting, mute and motionless, 

Steals but one partial glanee from Time. 

But by the mighty actor brought, 

Illusion's wedded triumphs come, 

Verse ceases to be airy thought,. 

And Sculpture to be dumb! 

“ Time may again revive. 

But ne’er efface the charm, 

When Cato spoke in him alive, 

Or Hotspur kindled warm ; 

What soul was not resigned entire 
To the deep sorrows of the Moor ; 

What English heart was not on fire 
With him at Azincour ^ 

And yet a majesty possessed 

Ills transport s most impetuous tone, 

And to each passion of his breast 
The Graces gave their zone. 

“ These were his traits of worth - 
And must we lose them now. 

And must the scene no more >ht*w forth 
His sternly pleasing brow { 

Alas ! the moral brings a tear — 

Tis all a transient hour below, 

And we that would detain thee here, 

Ourselves as fleetly go. 

Yet shall our latest age 
This parting scene revie,. — 

Pride of the British stagis 
A long, and Iasi adieu !*' 

The climate of England not ii^reeing with a severe asthma with 
which Mr. Kemble had long been .fflicted, he retired to a warmer air, 
and fixed his abode L<>usaiine^ where he occupied a delightful 
residence called I}o..!!sioc, from its picturesque situation. Unhappily, 
however, curiosity led him to visit Rome, where he became ill, and vva.s, 
by his physician, onb red back to Switzerland. He returned immedi- 
ately, but his constitution bad received its death-blow, and, after repeated 
attacks of apoplexy, he expired on the 2Gth of February, 182b. 
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SIR DAVID BAIRD, BART. 


K.C., KTC. KTC. 

Sill David Baird was the lifth son of William Baird, Esq. of New- 
liytli, North Britain, and was horn at that place in December, 
17 '>7. Mis father died when he was only eijjht years old; but his 
mother had tlie penetration to discover, and the wisdom to cherish, the 
dawniii;; talent of her iavouritc son. The natural bent of his incli- 
nation l)einj:f towards a military life, he was permitted, on completing 
his liftc(‘nth year, to enter the service as an ensign in the 2nd 
regiment of foot, of which he became Lieutenant in 1778, and, after 
liavinu' sptmt a iVnv months at Locie's academy in Chelsea, in the 
study of military tactics, he joined his regiment at Gibraltar. 

In I77(> he returned to England, and, having leave of absence, 
visited his mother in Scotland. In 1777, he received a Captain’s 
commission in Lord Maclcod’s Highlanders. This regiiueut became 
celelu'uted as the 7*i(\, and w«as afterwards the 71st. Its destination 
was to India; but circumstances occurring to delav the ships which 
w('re to convey it thither, it was ordered to (Tiiernsey : in March, 
177!), however, it sailed from Portsmouth, in company with other 
troops, under tlu' command of (Governor Wall. Leaving that ill-fated 
man and his ecjually ill-fated troops on tlic WTctched island of Goree, 
wliich the French evacuated on their approach, the 73d proceeded on 
their voyage, and landed at Madras in January, 1780. 

Cai)tain Baird was second in command of the detachment sent by 
Sir llt'ctor Munro to assist Colonel Baillie, after his memorable 
repulse ol‘ Tippoo Sail), and consequently bore a share in the still more 
memorai)le, though un.*^uccessful, engagement of the 10th of September, 
1780, at Perambaukum. Had not an accident, by which they were 
(h'prived of all ammunition, compelled the English, after bravely sus- 
taining a most unequrl contest, to ask for quarter, the day would 
probably have been their own; 1 ut though quarter was granted, the 
conquered had no soivier laid down tlieir arms, than the enemy’s 
cavalry, commaiuh d by Tippoo Saib in person, fell upon them, and cut 
them to pieces; w^cu Captain Baird himself, having received two cuts 
oil the head, a ball in his thigh, and a pike-wound in bis arm, fell 
senseless to the ground. 
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By an accident, which, viewed in connection with subsequent 
events, assumes the character of a special interposition of Providence, 
tlie life ot' our hero was preserved, lie had recovered from his 
swoon, when one of the enemy, attracted by some si^ns of life, raised 
liis spear to despatch him ; but liis purpose was suspended, and another 
wounded man, whose motions had caught his eye, became his victim. 
Another of the conquerors, stimulated, not by humanity, but by the 
liope of reward, gave Captain Baird water to drink, and conducted 
him towards llydcrs camp; but, though it was oidy six miles from tlie 
held of battle, the prisoner had lost too much blood, to reach it w ithout 
trcquenlly fainting ; and his guard, grown impatient of trouble and 
delay, left him to perish. In this state he was found l)y a sergeant 
and a private of his own company; with whom, they also lieiiig 
wounded, he endeavoured to reach the camp of the Knirlish com- 
mander-in-chief, not knowing that his Kvcellency’s untimely retreat 
had rendered this, t(» him at least, impossible, (for the wounds of his 
companions were slight.) Having carrie<l this vain ])ursnit as far as 
their fatigue and loss of blood allowed them, tliey desisi<‘d, and lay 
down in despair. By and by, having reason to conclude that tlie 
enemy lay between them and Sir Hector Mnnro, Captain Biiird 
resolved, to se ek the head-fpiarters ?'f the Prench general acting unde r 
Hydor AH; sime, il' captivity mnsi be their lot, to bo made prisoners 
by the French was better than to fall into tin' hands ol’ their rclcntlcs.s 
foe. 

All that the French couhl do for Captain Baird and his com|>a 
iiions was, to administer to tiieir immediate necessities; for they liad 
peremjitory orders to deliver np all prisoners to Hyder himself. 
Alter remaining a fortnight in a condition of evtreim^ misery, C'aptain 
Baird and some of his conqianions were, marched to S(*nngapatam. 
In the prison of this placi*, tiiey were incarcerated for upwards ol 
three years; being at diliVrent tini. s Joined by other captives. Afti^r a 
few^ months they were put in heavy irons, for the purpose of destroy ing 
th(‘m without vioh iici* ; w hen (kiptu'c Lucas gciu*ronsly conse nted to he 
doubly fettered, rather thar* Cnpt; n Baird, from who.se right leg a 
ball bail but just here e\(« icte-l shouh! be exposed to inevitable 
dcstructifui. 'The olliea cl irgcd witli the imposition of the fetters 
was induced to iu lo the rcipjest of Captain Lucas, on lindiiig from 
‘‘ the book of fate, ’ floit Captain Baird's fate was good.’’ “ Could 
they really have louis.‘;d into the volume of futurity,” observes the 
gidiaiit Captain s biogriiplior, Baird would undoubtedly have been 

the last man to be spared.” Jl(^ was eventually ironed, and continued 
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in that state from November, 1781, to April, 1782, when, on accou^.t 
of sickness, his fetters were removed. 

While the rest were despairinj,S Captain Baird persisted, ai^^ainst all 
probability, in the hope of revisitinj,^ his native country. The death of 
Hyder Ali revived hope? in other breasts than his; but Tippoo Saib, 
so I'ar from rcalizinji^ their lavourable opinion of him, not satisfied with 
killin^;^ his prisoners by means ol famine, adopted the speedy process of 
poisoning tlieir food. At length, when the prisoners, having heard 
ol the death by poison ol a great number of Knglish oflicers confined in 
other places, expected every moment to share the same fate, news came 
tliat commissioners had set out for Madras to require a treaty of peace. 

This intelligence was speedily c onfirmed by the release of Captain 
Baird and the other prisoners, alter a horrid captivity of three years 
and eight months. The first use which the captain juade of his own 
lilxaty was to claim that of Ids mem, who had been compelled to 
beeouK' Mussulmans ; but this humane design was defeated. On 
arriving at Madras, his ph'astire at having regained freedom received 
a furth(‘r alloy, from finding that a juiiior captain, from tl)e half-})ay, 
had lu'en promoted to tln‘ majority of his regiment; but, his brother 
officers liaving represented the injustice of the case in the proper quar- 
ter, the ap])ointment was rescinded, and, in 17H7, lie himself received it. 

In this y('ar. Major llaird visited Ids friends in (ireat Britain, and, 
dnriiCg bis abse nce from his regiment, he received intelligence whic h 
prompted him to apply for the lieutenant-colonelcy. He hastened to 
London; but the vacancy had been heard of, and filled up before hi ^ 
arrival at the Horse f Guards. However, an arrangement was effected with 
the more* fortunate' oflicc'r, by vNhich, after much expense, delay, and in- 
conveidc'in e. Major llaird attained the object of his ambition in 171M). 

In 171)1 he returned to India, and, arriving at Madras in the month 
of June*, joined Ids regiment, wldeli had taken the field with the army 
under Jjord Cornwallis, Nvho appointed Lieut. -(adonel Baird to the 
eommand of a brigade of JSepoys. The first exploit in whith he signa- 
lized himself on this oceasion was the eapture of w^avendroog. T ds was 
a fort in w Ideh Tippoo placed great relianee ; indeed, so strong were its 
natural defeiiees, that i; was l)cli’ ved to be impregnable. It was, novc'*- 
tlude.ss, taken by .storm in open dc.y, witlumt the loss of one individual, 
and only one soldier being wounded in the attack. The other forts, 
that it was expedient (o obtain before laying siege to the tyrant's 
capital, fell an ea ^y prey to the Knglish arms; which, alter the fall 
t)l iSavendroog, the oneiny began to deem irresistible ; and, on the 
lilth ol February *702, the allied army arrived before Seringapatam. 
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The feelings with which Colonel Baird saw himself in the attitude 
of a besieger of the very city within which lie had endured so long 
and cruel a captivity, may be easily conceived. In the first of the 
two sieges which followed, he acted a most distinguished part, as 
second in command of the left wing of the army ; discovering, under 
circumstances of extreme diniculty and danger, a valour c(|ually 
characterized by coolness and energy. The result of this brilliant 
campaign is well known. 

In 170^3, Colonel Baird was appointed to the command of tlie 
European brigade of the army formed for the capture of Pondicherry ; 
on the surrender of which place, the 71st were ordered to Tanjorc. 
While commanding at this station, the strict integrity of (adont 1 
Baird brought him into collision with the less scrupulous agents of 
the East India Company. The consequence* of this exhibition of i)riii- 
ciple, was his sudden removal tVom Tanjore, by an order which 
appointed him to Wallagabad, where he remained till the autuniii 
of 17J)7, having been appointed to the Colonelcy of his regiment tw<} 
years prior to that time. 

In the beginning of that year, the 71st were rcwdcwt*d by Major* 
General, (now^ Field->Marshal Sir Alnretl Clark,) who, in a general 
order, spoke in tin* highest terms of the perfect discipline of the 
corps. Not long after this gratilving cireuinstance, (h)loiiel Baird 
had the inexpressible mortiticatioii to n < l ive an t)rd(T immedi- 
ately to break up liis regiment; and, after having drafted the men 
lit for service into the 7Md and 7Ith, to proeit'd with the sk(‘le- 
ton to Madras. An order for the destruetion of a ri'ginient which 
had just received the marked approbation of the commander-in- 
chief in the Madras [)residcncy, and witli which Colonel Baird had 
served ever since he had entered the army, alfei ted him so di eply, 
that, after having begun to read to tlie Jiien the directions for their 
dispersion, he was unable to ciunplete the melancholy anm>unremenf . 
On arriving at Madras, Colonel B .ird and the sk(‘letori of his reiii- 
rnent were ordered for Europe; acd they embarkid on the I7th of 
October, 17t)7, on board Ui Ec^t Indiaman, fi>r tin* ('ape of (hxal 
Hope, where they anf^ed in l)e< . mber. Coloiu*! Baird was rereiviMl 
in the kin(le.sl manner- by Cord Macartney the governor, who re 
quested him to i main at the Cape, with the rank and command ol 
Brigadier-(3eneral ; wl.ich he assumed, as much to the improvement 
as to tl»e gratrtieath>n of the troop-; placed uinler iiim. 

A short tinui after the government of India had been assuincd 
by Lord Mornington, (now Marquis Wellesley,) who, on touching at 
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the Cape, had conversed largely with Brigadier-General Baird, the 
latter was promoted to the rank of Major-General, and was ordered 
to proceed with certain troops to India. Arriving at Madras in 
January, 175)1), he found the Governor-General making preparations 
lor the second and linal siege of Seringpatain, and was appointed to 
the command of the first Buro])ean brigade in the army assembled at 
Vellora, under the command of Lieutenant-General Harris. Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Honourable Arthur Wellesley (now Duke of Wellington) 
being shortly after appointed to a much higher eoinmand than that which 
had been conferred on IMaJor-Gcuieral Baird, the latter could not sup- 
press the I’eelings of disappointment which were occasioned by seeing a 
junior ofliccr jircfcrred betore him; although he did not allow those 
feelings to diminish his high opinion of his more favoured companion 
in arms. 

Tip])oo having failed to comply with the terms of peace otfered to 
him, the sicuo^ of his ca])ital became inevitable; and General Baird, 
(*ver forward when danger was to be encountered and glory won, 
voluiit<*( r(‘(l to command the storming party. Being told by th(^ 
Deputy Adjutant-fieneral, on th<' Bd of May, that if tlu^ army did 
not snec(‘ed on tlie morrow^ it must retire, tliere being ])iit ten days' 
rice in camp for the fighting men; he gallantly replied, lather we 
succeed tomorrow, or you will never sec me more;" and instantly 
piT pared for action. 'The glorious result is well known. The tyrant 
was saved the hmniliation of surviving the loss of his kingd.om, and ot 
seeing the man who, fifteen years before, bad been bis jirisoner, com- 
manding ill his [lalace ; this w as on the 4tli of May, 175)5). The 
liravery with which General Baird achieved this victory, was only 
equalled hy the moderation with which he useil it, and the promptitude 
and lirmness with wdiich he restrained the attempts of some of his 
troops to pillage. 

On th(‘ fifth of Alay, (ieneral Harris issued an order, in 
which he highly praised the conduct of the troops in general, and of 
many of the eommaiuliiig oflieers in particular; strangely observing, 
that “ he cnithl not omit to return his thanks in the warmest manner to 
(ieneral Baird;’' to hom. as we have seen, the credit of the vietory 
was principally due. On this .ery day, I'owever, Colonel Wilhslev 
arrived at the palace, with an order from (Jeiieral Harris to (I’eneral 
Baird directMig liim to deliver over to him (Colonel W'ellesh y) the 
command of S(*i . ig.ipatuin ; and, to fise the words of the hero hiinseli, 
‘‘ before the sweat was dry on lus brow, lu' was supersedi d by an 
inferior ofliccr.” The, order, just mentioned, was issued before 
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General Baird had made his report. Besides the irregularity of this 
proceeding, one consecpience of it was, that no mention had been made 
of several oHicers, who had distinguished themselves as much as many 
of those who received the marked commendations of the Commander- 
in-Chief 

General Baird made his report on the (3th of May, the day after 
his return to the camp ; and, on the 8th, an extract from tliat report 
was published to the army. Having fullillcd liis duty to his superior 
otiioer, he then pertornied a duty to himself, by sending a written 
protest to General Harris against the manner in which he had been 
superseded. He ex])ect(‘d, he said, to have had the honour of deli- 
vering to General Harris the keys of Seringa])atam in the [)alace of 
the Sultaun, and of congratulating him on the most brilliant victory 
that, ever graced the Britisli arms in India. He also contradicted a 
rumour to the cITcct that he had been superseded at his own recjuest; a 
rumour invented, pro]):\!)]y, to account for a proceeding, unaccountable 
and unjustitiable on any other ground. 

While this unpleasant correspondence was in ])rogrcss, Major- 
C^encral Baird received a handsonu' note tVom Colonel W(‘llesley, 
accompanied by Tippoo Sultaun’s state-sword, recpiesting the (jem rars 
acceptance of it, as having the best right to it. 'I'his circumstance, so 
gratifying to him, and so honourable to Colonel Wellesley, had 
scarcely occurred, when General Harris was recpiired, by the pri/c 
committee, to desire that the swoni might be immediately returned to 
them, as it was theirs, and not Colonel Wellesley’s, to give ; bur, as if to 
instruct tin- Coinmandor-in-Chief how he might act a worthy [)art 
towards General Baird, it was added l)y the President of the |)rizr 
committee, that tlieir only object in pressing the immediate restitution 
of the sword, u\is, tliat they themselves, by the hand of liis Kvcelleney, 
miiifit Ibrthwitli jiiesent it to (General Baird. Accordingly, tin; gmieral 
and Held ollieers assembled in (iemu’al Harris’s tent, when he ‘‘ had 
the pleasure” of publicly presenting the. swoni to that ollicer, whom so 
lately he liad privately dismissc'd. Bet this was not the only honour 
which awaited the Iuto of Seringap lam : the lield-ollicers who had 
served under him at the storir i -.g of f • at place, also pnvsc iited him with 
a valuable sword. These; hus' ‘ver, were his only rewards. 

The thanks c)l bo b louses ot Parliament were voted, on the 
Itfi ot October, I7i, 1, to xMajor-Cjeneral Baird, and thci other oflicers 
who commanded at Sc • e? /apatarf; on which occasion, Mr. Diindas, in 
eiiloinzing the eemduct of (I'enerai Baird, observed, ‘'This heroic 
otliccr was upwards oi three years in imprisonment, by order of the 
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very tyrant whose barbarity he was the instrument of Providence to 
avenge.” As for the East India Company, the parties most l>(*netited 
by the subversion of the throne of the Sultauii, they did not think the 
exploit, and those by whom it was achieved, worthy of so Jiiuch 
distinction as the mention ot the leading oHicers would have implied ; 
they therefore disposed of the wliole aiVair in one brief resolution, in 
which their thanks were ‘‘ given to the oliicers of the King's and 
Cc)inpany s forces cmpltn/ed hi the assnuJl (tf Seringpdtan},'' leaving 
future historians to collect from other sources the fact, that that 
assault very speedily terminated in a capture. 

The general oliicers I>cing directed to return to their several 
stations and presidencies, (jlcneral Baird left Colonel VV ellosley, his 
rival, in the command of the whole Mysore country, and went to 
Madras. Here he experienced the most llatti'ring reception iVom 
the (iovernor-Ccneral, who went so far as to beg him to state 
1 rankly w hat command he should like to have, lie accordingly made 
choice of the southern division; (leneral Floyd, who commanded 
it, being on the point of returning to England. But the .southern dis- 
trict was in the patronage of liord Clive; to whom, however, Lord 
Wellesley advised him to apply, promi>ing to support that appli- 
cation; at tlu' same time assuring him, that if ho would aeeompan\ 
him ( lord Welli'sley) to Bengal, he .should have any eommaud that 
he might .select in that presidency. A.s Madras, howe ver, was likely 
to continue the seat of war, and as he was a stranger to Bengal, 
he resolved to apply to J^<)rd Clive; who, being aware of the 
Covernor-Chmerars desire that (leneral Baird iniglit not remain 
h»ng in Madras, gave the latter no hope of success. Under these 
(ircumstanccs, he n'solved upon following Lord Wellesley to Cal- 
cutta ; w here, though he w as received hy his Exeelleiu y w ith every 
mark of friendship, he found (hat, instead of several coiniiiaiids, 
Irom which he might select that which he preferred, one mdy — 
that ol Dinapore — wus actually vacant ; and this, as he had no other 
choice, he, of course, acceiited. 

Having been about a year at Dinapore, Ceueral Baird applied to 
Sir AJured Clark, the ■ oinmamh'r-in-ehief in the Madras presidem v, 
tor the eouimami of an expedi.ion which, ho had heard, wus lilting 
out for the capture, of Batavia, and Mauritius. He was referred hy 
Sir Alured to the Governor-CLmeral, to whom he made a personal 
upplieation at C.aeutta. Again he found Colonel Wellesley tlestined 
tv he his rival ; but, by respectful, though firm remonstrances on the 
injustice ol prefmring a regimental oliicer to a major-general, he 
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attained his object; though not without having produced a more 
violent eflect upon the noble marquis/’ than he had formerly produced, 
in similar circumstances, upon General Harris. As the expedition 
in question was set aside by orders from England, it is unnecessary 
to say any thing furtlier concerning it, than that General Raird had 
been appointed to the chief command. Colonel Wellesley being the 
second in command. Here his oflicers retained the same relative 
positions in (he new arrangements, which had for their object the 
expulsion of the French from Egypt. Colonel Wellesley, however, 
was prevented by illness from taking part in this dillicult and 
glorious enterprise. 

“ It was one,” says his biographer, which had been hitherto 
unattempted ; and which presented, besides tlie ordinary array of nnli- 
tary, naval, and political dilliculties, the awful rcsponsiI)iIity of con- 
ducting a considerable army through an arid and (by him) untrodden 
desert.” Every tiling, iiowever, yichhal to the skill, the perseverance, 
and the prudence of this admirable ollicer. He arrived at Kossin on 
the 8th of J une, 1801. 

Nor, wh(‘n the d(‘sert had been traversed, was i vi vy hindcrance 
overcome: disappointed at not hearing from (General Hutchinson,^ 
who, on the death of the gallant Abercrombie, had succeeded to tin* 
command of the English army in Cower h/gypt, General IJai rd, on 
the Oth of July, addressed a letter to the Duke of \ ork, express- 
ive of his anxiety to know whether his continuance in Cgypt was 
likely to be lieneficial to the service; and shortly afterwards re- 
ceiving, by a circuitous route, intelligence of the surnmder ol’ Cairo 
to General Hutchinson, !ie prepared, under the condition that his 
farther advance was no longer necessary, for returning, and re-em- 
barking at Kossair ; for he had never lost sight of the exiieditioii 
against Batavia and the Isle of France, *rom which he had been 
diverted. At length, however, ho heard IVom General Hutchinson 
himself, who earnestly desired his co-operation. He, consequently, 
changed his plan, and pushed forward with all possible speed. But 
the rising of the; Nile impeded his m; ' « and rendered it much more 
difiicult, perilous, and fatiguing. 

Majoi-(jJencral Baird . niljatked ibr Lower Egypt on the 81st of 
July. In Ids progress t wva , ds Alexandria, he encountered fresh impedi- 
ments, from the bad faith of the Grand Vizier; but notwithstanding 
this, he pushed forward Hilh great vigour, in the hope of participating 
in the glory acquired by the British arms ; but when he had reached 

Afn f wards Eurl of Dunoughmore. 
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Rosetta, he heard that a treaty had been opened for the surrender 
of Alexandria. 

Upon this event, General Hutchinson had determined to quit Kgypt, 
leaving the Indian army, with a regiment of dragoons, under the 
command of General Baird ; but, on the 18th of September, des- 
patches arrived from England, ordering him (General Hutchinson) 
to leave (>,000 troops, besides the Indian army, giving him the option 
of either remaining in his command, or of returning to Europe; and 
directing that, in the event of his choosing the latter alternative, Lord 
Cavan should take the command of the whole of the forces. So 
decidedly was General Baird opposed to the amalgamation of the troops 
which were under his command with those which he found in 
Lower Egypt, that lie strongly remonstrated against it ; but, not suc- 
ceeding, he expressed to Sir John Hutchinson a desire to give up his 
command. Sir John, while he coincided with him in opinion concern- 
ing the union of the two armies, declared it to be impossible for him to 
permit General Baird to leave Egypt without further instructions. 
Hie latter was, therefore, obliged to remain in a junior command 
in a country w hich he had entered as a commander-in-chief, although 
his name had not been mentioned among those general officers whom, 
in the orders from home. General Hutchinson had been directed to 
retain. la addition to these personal annoyances, the plague broke 
out among his men, and involved him in fresh jicrplexities, from 
which he was not relieved, until despatches from Lord Wellesley 
desired his speedy return to India. 

He arrived at Calcutta on the last day of July, and was received 
with the highest marks of ])ublic esteem. At his ow ii request, how- 
ever, he was speedily removed to the Madras establishment, which he 
had no sooner joined than he was again called into active service; 
being appointed to the command of a division of the army sent 
against the Mahrattas. He proceeded as far as the banks of the 
Toombudra, where (iencral Wellesley joined the army, and con- 
siderably reduced by drafts the detachment under General Baird. 
The latte**, feeling that he was destined to be thwarted and neglected, 
remonstrated with the government of iMadras ; and in the end, such 
was his disgust, applied for h ave of absence. Shortly after he 
quitted India for ever, accompanied by several officers of his stall'. 
On reaching St. Helena, they heard of the renewal of hostilities 
between England ;aid France, and the vessel in which they liad sailed, 
being detained for convoy. General Baird, in hopes of service and 
distinction, engaged a South Sea whaler, in which, with his stall', he 
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proceeded for Eni^laiid. In crossinj^ the Bay of Biscay, however, 
they were captured by a French privateer; but they were allowed 
to remain in the prize, which had nearly reached Corunna, the place 
of its altered destination, when it was recaptured by an English man- 
of-war. At length, and alter having narrowly escaped death from a 
shot tired from a I'rencli battery. General Baird reacl)ed England, 
and was iuimediateJy appointed to the staff of the eastern district of 
the kingdom. 

Ill the autumn of 180.5, he had once more the gratification of 
being employed in active service, in commanding an expedition 
against the Cape of Good Hope, which surrendered after the Dutch 
forces had been beaten in tlie lield. This achievement, like his 
former exploits, reflected great credit on the General, who had to cope 
with difliciilties of no ordinary magnitude, in elfccting the landing, 
and the advance of his troops. The terms which he made with the 
vanquished proved his humanity and generosity to be eijual to his 
valour and his prudence. During the short time that he held the 
governnient of the Cape, liis conduct was marked by the same 
unbending firmness, strict impartiality, and love of justice, which 
distinguished him on all occasions, and Ids removal was deeply 
regretted both by the garrison and the inhabitants. It was in October, 
1805, that he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

In the mc'an time, Mr. Pitt died; and Lieut. -Gen. Baird, who had 
been but a few mouths in possession of tlie government of the Cape, was 
recalled, lie had consented to the expedition undertaken by Sir Home 
Popham against tlie Spaniards in Buenos Ayres; an expedition which 
w^as certainly not authorise d by the King’s ministers, though, so long as 
it promised to be successful, they were not unwilling to reap the advan- 
tages which might accrue from it. General Baird’s conduct on this 
occasion, though in reason and fairness perfectly Justiliablc, and per- 
haps commendable, was yet liable to the objection of irregularity, and 
con.sequently alforded an op[)ortunity to the Whig administration to 
supersede him l)y the appointment of tneir own friends. On leav- 
ing the Cape, he was accom])anied t; the beach by all the principal 
inhabitants of the colony, who -uflicic.itly evinced their opinion of his 
civil administration, by e luos^ing tlie strongest wi.sli that they might 
shortly again be place'* un it r Ins care and protection. 

General Baird a -rived in England in March, 1807, and in August 
accompanied the ex pi do ion sent out to compel the Danes to accede 
to a demand, which, thongh extraordinary, it was deemed expedient to 
make, in consequence of the apprehended alliance between the 
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Emperors Napoleon and Alexander. In this service General Baird 
highly distinguished hiniscll*, and received two slight wounds by musket 
balls, by one oi’ which his linger was broken, and by the other his 
collar-bone was struck, tlie ball falling within his dress. 

On tlic comj)letion of this undertaking, he was appointed to super- 
intend a camp ol‘ instruction, on the Curragh of Kildare, comprising a 
collection of l.‘y)00 men; a species of service Ibr which he had often 
proved himself to be pre-eminently fitted, and which, if we may 
judge from the admirable conduct of the soldiers who went forth to 
battle from that school, he discharged with pre-mninent fidelity and 
success. From this post he wns removed to one more congenial with 
his ardent and enterprising disposition. He was sent with a rein- 
forcement to Sir John Moore, or, rather, had been appointed to proceed 
to S|)ain, just before Sir Harry Burrard was succeeded by that gallant 
ollicer. In this ex])edition, the melancholy history of whicli is well 
known, thougli variously related, he had to contend with many difti- 
culties, none of w hich, however, were of his own creation, or owing to his 
incompi'tency. Tn th<' glorious action wdth w hich the British forces termi- 
nated tlu'ir sad and eventful retreat, and a short tinu' before* the fall of 
Sir John Moore, General Baird received a grape-shot in his left arm. 
He would fain have remained upon the held; but being unable to 
remount his horse, he jiermittcd himself to be conveyed on board the 
V^ilh' do Paris, after having wnl/xcd into Corunna. It being found 
necessary to take the arm entirely out of the socket of the slioulder, 
the (Jeneral submitted to the operation immediately, and sustained 
It with heroic fortitude. Besides the wound which rendered this 
yiainful and then unusual operation necessary, another was inflicted 
in the side, from w Inch he suffered severi'ly for many years. 

On the tioth of January, iStKS, General Baird arrived at Portsmouth, 
and was carried by sailors on a litter to his lodgings, amidst the 
sympathies of the populace. As soon as the state of his wound per- 
mitted, he removed to London, where the advice and attendance 
of the most skilful surgeons hastened his recovery. His lirs^ public 
duty, on being able to quit his house, was to attend the levee of 
George HI., when he kissed hands upon being appointed a Knight of 
the Bath. 

On the day of landing in England, the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament were unanimously voted to him, and to the oflicers and 
troops under his c ommand, “ for their gallant conduct in repulsing a 
superior French force bei'orc Corunna.” When he had made due 
acknowledgment of these honours, he retired to a small estate in 
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Hertfordshire, on which, with the exception of occasional visits to 
London, he constantly resided till the spring of 1810. 

On the 13th of April, 1800, he was created a Raronet; a distinction 
which, considering it inadequate to his services, he reluctantly 
accepted. On a subsequent period, when the honours of the j^eerage 
with pensions were freely distributed among military commanders, he 
was induced to make a representation of his claims to equal distinc- 
tion; but he did not live to obtain a title, with which, indeed, a man of 
his lofty and unsullied character might well disi)eiisc. 

On the 4th of August, 1810, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Campbell Preston, niece of Sir Robert Preston, of Valley held, Raronet. 
With this amiable lady he enjoyed all the pleasures of domestic life, 
residing generally upon an estate of hers in Perthshire. lie was 
raised to the rank of Ceiieral in June, 1814. 

On the removal of Lord Cathcart I'rom the comnuind in Scolland, 
Sir David Baird requested that he might sficceed to that post ; but, as 
it had been determined to reduce the command to that of a major- 
general, he was ineligible. In 1820, he was more successful in ap])ly- 
ing for the command of the forces in Ireland, and was one ol’ (he most 
popular generals that ever held the appointment. JIc held (Ins post 
till June 1822, when he again retired into priva(e life. In the autumn 
of 1823, through the fall of his horse, he sus(ained an injury, from 
the efl'cets of which, although relieved, he never wholly rtaovered. 
He was appointed (fovernor of Fort St. (jcorgc in December, 1827, 
and of Kinsale liftein months afterwards, when he ])roceeded to 
London, to present himself at the King’s lev('e, and kiss hands on the 
occasion. From thence 5)e went to Leamington, where his disorder, 
which was attended with violent pains in the head, became worse. 
He finally removed to Fern Town in Scotland, his favourite home, 
where, with the composure of a hero and the hopes of a Christian, ho 
breathed his last on the 18th of August, 1829. The inhabitants of 
Crieff testified their esteem of him by iuMu-ibin;^ a tablet to his memory, 
and his afllicted widow'^ caused an obelisk xji exactly the dimensions of 
Cleopatra’s needle to be crccti'd on on • of her estates, to commemorate 
the virtues and achievements cd'her di'^iinguished husband. The foun- 
dation of (his column *aid on Rie anniversary of the day on which 
General Baird had siorrvi'A. Senagapatam. 


The Engraving prcflvc ' In this Memoir is from a Drawing, for the loan of 
which the Publishers are indel)ted to the oidiging kindness of Lady Baird, 
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‘‘ angel ! O tell me where 

Is your home, so bright and blest? 

Your home, ineflably glad and fiiir, 

Your home, of delight and rest !’* 

M, S. Bkevok. 

Tfioucii the youngest of the two distinguished sisters of the name of 
Porter, yet as the earliest gathered from us/’ the lamented subject, 
Anna- Maria, has the (irst place in this memorial of the good and 
great- -a landmark, we may honestly call it, for the talented rising 
generations of both sexes to steer their course by 1 And, in registering 
(he worth of the depart(‘d sister before the one yet present with us, wc 
pay a kind of monumental tribute, not less a debt of our hearts, than, 
we (eel, it must be acceptable to that of the survivor. 

The father of Miss Anna-Mart v Port kr was an ofl’icer of Dragoons, 
and, uioi’eover, a younger l)rother, who, dying in the prime of life, left 
his widow, with five almost infant children, in slender circumstances. 
Til roc of the orphans were sons : the two eldest early entered pro- 
fessions, which they tilled in a manner honourable to their name: the 
third is Sir Robert Ker Porter, whose celebrity in (he arts and in litera- 
ture has long been before the public. The two daughters were, Jane and 
Anna-Maria; on whose education their exemplary mother liestowcd 
the most carcl’ul attention. A mother’s part in such duty, ’ she always 
said, was tlie lieai t and soul of her child.” And to the culture of 
these ‘‘ in the way they should go,” she ever applied her parent hand. 
Indeed, the last words she breathed was an injunction of piety, 
rinmcdiately after her liusband’s death, Mrs. Porter settled in Edinburgh ; 
it having been his wish that the foundation of his children’s education 
should be laid there. .\nna-Maria was not five years old, wh m she 
had attained the highest place in the classes of the well-known 
tJeorge Fulton’s^ schoo?, whore there were many pupils above twelve 
years of ag^; and, indeed, her sui prising talents, in every way, made 
the aged folks about 1) r often presage, that '' the luxuriant harvest 
promised, would soon conic, and soon be gathered!” An intimate 
friend has givmi u.- tlie following sketch of her childhood : — 

* He was the author of several excellent school-books, and was a very 
learned man. 
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^*When little more than a baby, she read aloud passages from 
Shakspeare, with a precision which understanding the author could 
alone direct ; and the delighted energy with which she pronounced some 
of his noblest sentiments, was quite wonderful in a child. She repeated, 
with a similar pleasure, the best speeches in Home's Douglas ; and 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd was another of her favourites : the pastoral 
simplicity it describes, and the simple innocence of its affections, being 
quite in unison with the opening taste of her mind and heart. Her 
little voice often sung its sweet songs, while climbing the green banks 
behind her mother’s house ; and she prattled away about scenes like its 
^ burns and braes,’ when rambling the Calton Craigs, to gather blue- 
bells for that dear parent. In truth, it might be said, with our poet, 
of this young lover of nature — 

‘ Pull true the infant knew 

Recesses, where the wild flower grew, 

Or honeysuckle. ; loved to crawl 
Up the low crag, and ruined wall ! — 

She deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all his rounds surveyed 1’ 

^^The ^ gowen’d paths’ of the meadows near llolyrood House were 
the children’s frequent evening walk; and the moon-lit mouldering 
tower of the roofless chapel, often arrested the gay sparkle of Maria’s 
eye, and drew from her reflections on the memorable dead within, which 
called answering happy tears on her mother’s cheek, while listening to 
such extraordinary thought in so young a creature. Pious and tender 
as this almost infant’s mind shew^ed itself in all she said and did, her 
temperament was not the less elastic and jocund. But there never was 
any thing boisterous in her mirth ; nor could she bear clamour nor 
violence, nor any species of frolicsome liberties, in her playmates. 
Delicacy of disposition, and geii(Icne.ss of manners, with an inborn 
gaiety of heart, tliat shone ever in her bright blue eyes, and glittered on 
the pearly teeth of her gladsSome smile, might well be said to have been 
her natural gilts from God. These lovely endowments guided her 
amusements, directed her studies, and finally stamped her literary and 
social character. Lively, and kiinl, and frank in her demeanour, every 
body approached her with confidence ; and, quick in observation, she 
read minds and manners ^vRh a readiness and a clearness of deduction, 
that gave to her voutli a precocious experience; peopling, I might say, 
her imagination witii a variety of .subjects, and perfecting that presid- 
ing judgment over those tenants of the brain, which afterwards 
gradually but ra))idly ‘ gave to them a local habitation and a name,' 
in the estimation of an approving world.” 
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Our young authoress's first essays were very early — Talcs, both in 
prose and verse ; but intended only for her sister’s ear, or, at most, 
for the little family work-table. However, the usual persuasives 
which too often turn juvenile aspirants into published authors, 
prematurely brought her lyre into light, when her own genuine timidity 
would rather have hid it for ever in the shade. Rut we may fairly 
consider those youthful poesies as no weak impings of the Muse’s 
callow wings.” She, however, in her maturcr years, never acknow- 
ledged either song or say” of those novice days, without a sincere 
lament that such mere exercises of a childish mind should ever have 
escaped beyond the region of a nursery story. Rut there is one little 
volume of that period, the olfspriiig of the unaffected distress of her 
feelings at sight of any living thing suffering, that we must except 
from tills sweeping oblivion : it is entitled “ Talcs of Pity and 
was published (without her name) by IMessrs Longman : its subject 
is. Sport (it the Expense of poor Animals ; and its aim, to inculcate 
a more generous treatment of them, by the young at least. 

Mrs. I’orter had become a resident in London, when Anna-Maria 
brought out the lirst work really sanctioned by herself; namely, 
“ The Hungarian Rrothers.” Though still in age a mere girl, genius 
and her surprising observation gave her a foresight now into character, 
and a felicity in portraying it, with an elegant fluency of language, 
which few ever attain ; and Vicing in a rarely composed, though small 
society, which her respected mother daily drew^ around her children, 
the young authoress had only to look from side to side for 
attractive manners and high-toned motives of action ; and putting 
them together in the pure crucible of her own principles, produce 
that beautiful gem, of a bright promise, which we have just named. 
It rapidly ran through several editions, and has been a stock work 
ever since. The narrative is founded on the fraternal affections. 
For a lesson of virtue was always the motive of her authorship. 
The scene of The Hungarian Rrothers” is laid in Hungary, Ger- 
many, and the adjacent wilder countries. In one of tie* latter, 
she gives a peculiarly interesting account of the terrilic mines of 
Istria. The brothers ar.e young military men, who served under 
the command of the justly r« nowned Aichduke Charles, during 
his famous campaigns against republican France. General INIoreau, 
the great antagonist of the Archduke in those hard-fought lields, 
chanced to mee" Miss Anna-Maria Porter’s romance in a French 
translation ; and was so delighted with its extraordinary fidelity to the 
real facts, added to the deep interest of the domestic talc she had con- 
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nected with his battles, tliat he ever after ^avc it a place in his travel- 
ling library. His lovely widow told this circumstance to the writer 
of our memoir, when she was in England some years ago. 

The next work of the successful authoress was the historic 
talc of Don Sebastian, or the House of Braganza.” Her preface 
tells us that history and tradition supplied her with ample 
materials."’ And we find her making good use of them ; conduct- 
ing her rciader with her hero over more than half the world ; namely, 
Portugal, Spain, Africa, Syria, Arabia, Persia, and then to South 
America, the then newly discovered hcmispliere. The accuracy oilier 
iidbrmation wdth regard to all these countries, preserves trutli in every 
detail of their natural or moral qualities : hence the book is one 
of a very wide instruction, as well as a delightful amusement. And 
amidst the crowd of romantic and interesting circumstances which 
produce the weal or woe of Don Sebastian, there are two examples 
of unshakeable attachment — that of a servant to his master, under 
the most a])palling events ; and that of a w ith clinging to her husband 
through the most trying destinies. We know' several lair brides, to 
whom their nearest relatives presented tins work as a marriage gilt. 

“ The Itecluse of Aorway” succeede<l the abova*. Us drama 
is laid in Aorway and Spain. The prominent charaeteristies of the 
hero are impregnable probity, and gi ititudo lor past benefits. And 
in two sisters, Anastasia and Ellesif, who, in point ol their natural 
and contrasted graces of grave and gay, arc like tln^ soil shadow^ 
and the gentle light to each other, — we iiml a beaulilnl picliin* ol 
mutual airection. Though no human being ever bad a more modest 
estimation ol horsell in every respect, than the young historian ol 
this charming twain, and herself would have bee n the last of all 
models in her own eyes; yet none who knew lier well, and who read 
the character of f^llesil — its simplicity, its U*nth, its delight 

in all that made her sister be deemed ‘‘ lir.st and lairest I” its joy 
in her happiness, and in promoting that ol ah around her ; its balmy, 
gladdening spirit, ditlusing eomlort when lu eded, and smiles every 
where, whenever she appeared ; — nor. can read this lovely picture, 
and not say, “ Out ol the fuiness of tht‘ heart, the pen hath imh^ed 
spoken; and in Ellesil, Ine lutiioresa has unconsciously drawn her own 
sweet and engaging CiK\rjn .er.’ 

Three years alu* this publication, she wrote “The Knights ol 
8t. John ;” a romanci oi the sixteenth century, in which she intro- 
duces the famo:!.s siege of Malta. The tlieine of the story is the 
friendship of the knight (riovaaiii wiih Cesario Adimosi, a noble 
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Genoese ; — a friendship like that between Jonathan and David. The 
animation and stylo of the lanj^uagc were so after the heart of our 
late lamented Princess Charlotte, that she made it her choice book 
when rcadinj^ English with her husband Prince Leopold. They 
were thus occupied in one of the volumes, on the very evening before 
she was taken ill ; and her illustrious widower has preserved it, ever 
since, turned down at the page where tliey had left off reading together. 

Miss Anna-Maria Porter’s next work was The Fast of St. Mag- 
dalen the scene lies chiefly at Florence, amid Vallombrosa’s mul- 
titude of leaves and the elysian wildernesses of 11 hcl Deserto, The 
family of Medici arc the principal personages of the story, and the 
domestic* virtues the siilyect; amongst which, an instance of love and 
incckness mutually triumphing over a very distressing personal defect, 
is most idfectingly and impressively portrayed. 

To this justly ])opular work, The Village of Mariendorpt” suc- 
( (‘(‘ded, in lS:21. Holland, and far-stretchi ng (xcrmany, are its coun- 
tries ; iilial piety its subject, in the persons of Rupert Roselheim to a 
virtuous ijut unfortunate mother, and of Meeta Muhldcnore to a venera- 
ble and pe rsecuted father. Tlie maternal character is finely drawn in 
Madame llosellu'im ; and, in truth, the authoress could not have had a 
more admirable model than in that of her own estimable ])aront. In 
Ww, swe et Meeta, who afterwards becomes the' bride of Rupert, all the 
caiitivating graces of a young, retiring, basliful love, are e\(|uisitively 
painted. Modesty and tenderness! woman’s perfection of character. 

“ Roc he Rlanche, or the Hunter of the Pyrene(\s,” (from which a 
popular play ^^as taken by an accomplished dramatist, and peiibrmed 
atone of the London theatrc\s,) followed the preceding novel in the 
course of the next year. Its sublime scenery, and events, belong to the 
magnanimous struggle of the Hugonots, during the oppressive influence 
of the Guises against them in every part of Europe; bringing both 
public and ])rivate virtues into full action, fraught witli all the Christian 
graces. And so livingly are the creatures of the author’s imagination 
wrought up with the personages who actually existed at the time, we 
have soir.e difliculty in distinguishing between the children of her 
fancy, and the childrci. of liict. Amongst the former are two sisters, 
Aigline a?'d Lololte ; tlie tirst, al. that can be devoted, in suc h a rela- 
tionship ; the last, a be uteous being, with an estranged intellect, but of 
a most absorbing interest. W e may here remark an extraordinary 
coinciding, yc't outrasted power of imaginative influence, in our 
authoress, and the great and lamented Sir Walter Scott. He has been 
celebrated for rendering “ the .self-willcMl imp” — “ the goblin page” — 
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and his other urchin-spirits of frolic mischief, the most entertaining*, 
and sometimes the most striking personages in his all-fcisciiuitiiig tales. 
And how is this, but by his magical genius casting the spell of its own 
rays around each otherwise repellent deformity ? In like manner, the 
‘‘milder light’’ of his young friend’s all-pitying mind, dilfused its own 
attractive tenderness over the nature-afllictcd objects she brought 
before us, bestowing an ineffable interest on the sightless llosalba of 
her Florentine talc — on the heart’s fond throbs of the never mind- 
awakened Lolotte. We mention Sir Walter Scott in terms of intimacy 
with Miss Anna-Maria Porter, for their mothers were friends in Scot- 
land ; and when “ a reckless youth” himself, he often nursed the little 
future poetess on his knee. 

About the time of tliis last work’s publication, the w riter’s health 
became more than usually delicate ; which her anxious parent ascribing 
to the low situation of her cottage, (a pretty ivy- mantled spot, on the 
banks of the Thames at Ditton, where she had been living w ith her 
daughters tor several years;) she hastened to quit it for another little 
abode of a similar description, but on a hill, at Fsher ; a nciglibouring 
village, about two miles from their former long-endeared home. 

At Esher, in the autumn of 1S2(), the sisters together published two 
volumes, entitled Tales round a Winter’s Hearth.” Anna Maria’s 
(juota were three: “Miss Mackay,” a border tradition; “Lord 
Howdh’s liat,” an Irish legend ; and “Jeannie Halliday,” a Scottish 
fact : wdiich latter sweet tale has never been surpassed, in simple* 
pathos, purity of feeling, cund nature of ellect. Like the ballad of “ Aiild 
Robin (iray,” it goes direct to the heart. Miss Wilkinson, the accom- 
plished singer, set Jeannic Halliday’s touching song, “Tliat anely Star,” 
toiler own fine voice, and often sung it with answering sympathy. 

Our authoress’s next work was one on modern manners; those of 
the country parlour, and the towui drawing-room. In which, solicitous 
to discriminate between the safe and the dangerous in the gay dance 
of our fasliionable societies, she strove to draw the just line belbre the 
steps of her young contemporaries ; she wing tlumi at whic h points in 
such society the laws of feminine >,erve restrain enjoyment ; and 
where the license of iimrovern.vl pas-;ir,ns, or tlic negligence of a care- 
less following tin rnultitud ii* iiches on propriety, leads to error after 
error, and too often tba ijy plunges into vice and misery. This was the 
aim of “Honor O’lL ra whose grave lessons, given with smiles and 
“ sw(*et minstrelsy,” latiuT than with the denouncing authority of a 
rebuking sage, Peguiles into attention and delight the amused and 
gently admonished reader. The same design, and animating spirit, 
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pervades her succeeding novel of Coming Out which, in a most 
impressive and engaging manner, portrays the triumph of ])rinciplc 
over passion, in the character of her youthful heroine Alicia ; a young 
Irish beauty, who made her perilous debut in the court of fashion in 
England. It was in this novel that Miss Anna-Maria Porter, by the 
vividness of her description of such a scene, gave the idea, that the 
tableau irivant, so long a part of courtly and tasteful entertainment on 
the Continent, might be introduced for the same purpose into our 
elegant circles ; and from that time there is scarcely a house of rank 
and fashion in England that has not its "living pictures.” She 
observes, wliile speaking of one she saw — “ Nothing could transcend it, 
for it was the wnrk of a Divine handy* Persons who have not seen the 
effect of such picturesque grouping of actually living beings, can have 
no conception of its incomparable excellence and beauty. 

In the spring of 1880, our authoress published her last, and, we 
would say, her best work — The Earony,” a novel of the times of 
James II. It may fairly be called, her profession of faith — of her 
principles as a Christian — of her sentiments as a woman — of her duties 
as a daughter, sister, friend — of her feelings of tender charities to all 
that lives. It was the last notes of the dying swan,” — oh ! rather, 
the last strain of the futiire seraph passing to her heavenly sphere. 
The year after it was written, she lost her justly prized mother ; who 
di(M’ at lusher in the month of June 1881. This bereavement so deeply 
alfected (he health of the devotedly attached daughter, that her no 
less mourning sister, Miss Jane Ihnter, determined to take her on a 
short travel for change of air, and to cheer her general spirits by a 
succession of visits to valued friends. To this end, they left their 
home in March, 188’J. Their lirst sojourn was in London, where they 
divided a few weeks’ stay lictween their friends Mr. and Mrs. Mackin- 
non, of Hyde Park Place, and Mr. and Mrs. Skinner of Portland 
Place. We need only mention thc.se two names, so well known and 
respected in the best society of our capital, to shew^ the ground the 
sisters came upon was that of taste and sympathy. While witli tliem, 
many Ibrmer intimate acciuaintances of Anna-5laria, w ho had not seen 
her for years, (her attar hment to the country having long made her a 
stranger London,) now eagcily drew ra-ound her, to reiawv their 
delight in her often-wished society. We will quote a few words from 
one of those visitors, which paints her truly: — “In private life she 
was distinguished (or the purity of her moral character, and the elevat- 
ing religion of the soul that inspired it ; while the simplicity of her 
manners, the alfability of her temper, the generosity of her judgments, 
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and the extraordinary pleasing powers of her conversation, ever 
eloquent but never garrulous, won for her the admiration, nay, the 
aftection, of all who approached her.” A few months, nay, a few 
weeks, made these past renewed enjoyments of her friends, “ a tale 
that is told," a cherished memory, to be her monument ; for, after leav- 
ing London early in the May of 1832, and passing that month at 
another time-endeared friend’s house, on Bannerdown, near Bath, the 
sisters proceeded to Bristol, to abide awhile with their brother, Dr. 
Porter, who had for some years been settled as a physician in that 
town. There, on the Gth of June, Anna-Maria was suddenly attacked 
by a typhus fever, which terminated her mortal life on the 21st of the 
same month, just one year after both sisters were deprived of her 
who had seemed to be the bond of their earthly happiness— their 
honoured mother. One was now left alone. But slie docs not mourn 
Avith the desolation that has no comforter. She saAV her sister resign 
her soul, on so instant a summons, with the fulness of faith, into the 
hands of that Saviour who called her, and by whose grace she had 
“ kept it unspotted from the world.” Her remains were interred in 
the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Bristol, in a vault made by the direction 
of her brother, Dr. Porter : who had watched over her in illness with 
an unceasing care ; and when medical skill pn)ved vain to arrest the 
mortal stroke, his votive affection planted, witli his own hands, her last 
earthly bed with rose-trees and laurels, emblematic of the character 
of her he lamented ; and placed over it a monumental stone, with the 
following inscription — * 

Here sleeps in Christ, 

Anna Makia Portfr, 

(late of Esher, in Surrey : 

Who departed this life, .Tune 21sl, 1832. 

She was blessed Avith high mental endowments, 

“ Her pen indited a good matter.” 

She was sdll nir^:c blessed, 

“ She .sat at the feet of .lesus.” 

May they from when. t!,on art taken. 

Blessed, and belovj i ' sister, 

Be so found of tiion Lord ! 

On the Sunday after h. ,>• interment, sermons Averc preached to her 
memory, in the ch'ivri e.s of three different places in which she liad 
resided during her bi ef but; well-spent life. 
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In the history of this extraordinary man, are found nearly all the 
elements and conditions of interesting^ and profitable biography. If 
health is the most precious of temporal blessings, and the advance- 
ment of medical science consequently a matter of universal concern ; 
then the life of John Hunter, on the ground of its usefulness, claims 
the interest of all. If, again, it is instructive to follow, with a retro- 
spective eye, the career of such as have successfully combated the 
disadvantages of their external condition, and, in occupying a lofty 
eminence in society, have to acknowledge no obligations to fortune 
or to birth, in this respect also we shall recur with pleasure to the 
life of John Hunter. 

He was the son of John and Agnes Hunter, of Kilbride, in Lan- 
arkshire, and was born at Long Caldcnvood, a small estate belonging 
to the family, on the LUh of February, 1728. John was the youngest 
of their ten children, and was not the only one who attained to a sta- 
tion in life far above the level of his birth. William Hunter, who 
was the seventh of the family, and ten years older than John, had 
entmed the medical profession long before him, and was, as we shall 
see, the principal means of introducing his younger brother to 
the same studies which he himself was prosecuting with such splendid 
success. 

Being the youngest of the family, John was, as is frequently the 
case, l)roiight up with the most foolish and unfortunate indulgence, 
and, having lost his father when ten years old, he had arrived at 
his twentieth year before he evinced any disposition to improve 
himself by study. I’hc coiisoq leiice of this was, his utter destitution 
of all literary attainaiciits, at the time when the small resources of 
his family obliged him to adopt some means of maintaining himself. 
A mcchameal ' .i siness was the only one for which he api>oarcd 
suited ; and one of his sisters having married a cabinet-maker, or 
carpenter, at Glasgovv, he is said to have been bound ai)prentice to 
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his brother-in-law. Happily, however, for Hunter and the world, 
his master failed, and he was consequently left without any 
obvious means of pursuing the humble line of life in which he had 
embarked. The rumour of his brother’s rising eminence as a medical 
practitioner, and as an anatomical demonstrator and lecturer, had 
probably created some more ambitious feelings in his mind, and he 
accordingly wrote to his brother, offering him his services in any 
department in which he thought fit to employ him. The offer was 
accepted, and John Hunter arrived in London, and entered abruptly 
on the practical pursuit of his future profession. 

Dr. Hunter began by giving him an arm, with the necessary 
directions to dissect for the muscles ; which task he completed far 
beyond the expectations of his brother. He was then intrusted with 
an arm with the arteries injected. In this more delicate undertaking, 
in which the vessels were to be preserved as well as the muscles, he 
was equally successful ; so that the Doctor did not scruple to prophesy 
that he would become a good anatomist, and never want employ- 
ment.” The temperate language of this prophecy sufficiently shews 
how very inadequately John Hunter’s powers of mind, and philoso- 
phical character, were at that time appreciated, even by his elder 
brother. 

In the following summer, the celebrated Cheselden, at the re(|iiest 
of Dr. Hunter, permitted John to attend at Chelsea hospital ; and 
sucli was the diligence with which he availed himself of the ample 
opportunities of observation which this institution supjdied, that, in 
the succeeding season, he was sufficiently advanced in the knowledge 
of anatomy, to preside over the pupils in the dissecting-room. In the 
course of the year 1751, his advantages were still further increased, 
by his entering himself as a pupil at St. Rartholoincw’s hospital. 

Hitherto Hunter’s progress had been almost exclusively profes- 
sional ; but the time now' arrived, at which he still more effectually 
prepared himself for the part he was destined to perform, by devoting 
some attention to literature, and, for that purpose, entering as a gen- 
tleman commoner at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. 

In 175^>, Dr. Hunter admiited his !*rother into a partnership in his 
Lectures : a certain poiiiv>n oJ the course was allotted to him, and 
he was expected hj ::up|ay too Doctor’s place, when professional 
engagements prevented his personal attendance. '‘This,” says one 
of his biographers, “ noist have been a painful task for John. Ana- 
tomical lectures, to be rcndcreu interesting, must be given extempore : 
a talent in which Dr. Hunter can never be excelled, any more than 
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in an easy and perspicuous mode of demonstration. Unfortunately, 
few men were less suited than his brother, to be placed in competition 
with him.” 

From this period, John Hunter continued to increase his expe- 
rience, and to exercise his sagacity on the most recondite and impor- 
tant medical subjects, until the year 1760, when his constitution 
began to exhibit some morbid symptoms, which were thought to 
indicate a pulmonary diseavse, and to render the residence in a milder 
climate advisable, as well as some relaxation from those excessive 
studies which had occasioned the danger. He was accordingly 
appointed surgeon on the staff, and, in the spring of the following 
year, embarked w ith the army for Belleisle. To this event we owe the 
improvements effected upon the barbarous military surgery of former 
times. This was owing to his continuance abroad during the war, and 
thus acquiring such a complete knowledge of gun-shot wounds^ as can 
only be obtained from personal o])servation and experience. He 
also availed himself of the opportunities before him, for settling many 
physiological difficulties ; the number of subjects recently killed, and 
previously in good health, enabling him to trace the healthy structure 
of every part, and the secretions of some, w ith peculiar accuracy. Three 
years after tliis appointment, he returned to England, and gave to the 
world his unrivalled Treatise on the Blood, Inllammation, and Gun- 
shot Wounds;” a work wliich has done more, perhaps, than any 
other extant, towards the advancement of medical science. 

‘‘ On his return to England,” says Sir Everard Home, his biogra- 
pher, “ he settled in London, where, not finding the emoluments from 
his half-pay and private practice sufficient to support him, he taught 
practical anatomy and surgery for .several winters. He returned 
also, with unabated ardour, to comparative anatomy ; and as his 
experiments could not be carried on in a large tow n, he purchased 
for that purpose, above two miles from London, a piece of ground, 
near Brompton, at a place called Earl's Court, on which he built 
a house.” The space around it was laid out as a Zoologica. garden, 
for sucli curious animals as he kept alive. 

Among other ingenious operiments which he made on these ani- 
mals, was one by w hich he demonstrated the mode in which a bone 
retains its shape during growth, by burying two small leaden 
shots in the leg of a pig. Examining the bone when the animal 
was considerably grown, he found the shots remained at their ori- 
ginal distance from each other. By this means he clearly proved, 
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that the elongation of the bone must depend on the apposition of 
new matter at the extremities, and not by an elongation of every 
part. 

It is somewhat singular, that he was most partial to the more 
ferocious of the animals which he kept, and his intrepidity in playing 
with them, sometimes exposed him to imminent danger. On one 
occasion, a beautiful small bull, which he had received from the 
queen, and of wliicli he was very fond, having overpowered him 
in a wrestling match, got liim down, and would probably have killed 
him, but for the accidental arrival of a servant. On another occasion. 
Sir E. Home relates, that two leopards that were kept chained in 
an out-house, had broken from their conlincment, and had got into 
the yard among some dogs, which they immediately attacked. The 
howling this produced, alarmed the whole neighbourhood. Mr. Hunter 
ran into the yard to see what was the matter, and iound one of 
them scaling the wall to make his escape, and the other surrounded 
by the dogs. He immediately laid hold of them both, and carried 
them back to their den ; Imt as soon as they were secured, and 
he had time to reflect on the danger he had incurred, he was so much 
alFectcd that he nearly fainted. 

In the year 17()8, we lind Mr. Hunter again residing in town, in 
a house which had been formerly inhabited by his brother, J)r. 
Hunter, and situated in Jenny n-strect. Heue he resided ten yeurs, 
during which time ho became a Fellow" of the Royal Society, a 
member of the College of Surgeons, and one of the surgeons ol St. 
George’s hospital. 

J laving now a settled mode of life, Mr. Hunter devoted himself, 
with increased ardour, to his favourite studies of physiology and 
patiiology, dissecting continually, and vastly increasing the number 
of his preparations. The boldness with whicli he pursued his expe- 
riments and broaclied his theories, may bo in some degree appreciatcul 
by his remarks in his lectures, oa the maintenance of life by the 
process of freezing animals, which v- one time he confidently believed 
to be possible in the case of tlsh* s and snakes. His experiment, 
however, failed in the case d s<ne.e carj), which lie could not freeze 
till they died. In det iin - this i'aiiuv(^ in a lecture, he adds the 
following most observation ; “Till this, 1 fancied that if a 

man would give •<]> tlie lust ten years of his life to this alternate 
oblivion and aciivui, I might prolong it for a thousand years, 
by thawing him every hundredth anniversary, when he might h‘arn 
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what had happened during his frozen condition ; being thawed to 
precisely the same condition at which I froze him.'* 

In 1771, Mr. Hunter had married Miss Home, sister of Sir 
Everard ; and in 1783, purchased the lease of a house in Lcicestei- 
square, and erected a building adjoining it, as a receptacle for that 
large collection which his dwelling-house in Jermyn-street was too 
small to contain. In its subsequent and immense increase he was 
materially assisted/' says one of his biographers, by the friendship 
of Sir Joseph Banks, who not only allowed him to take any of his own 
specimens, but procured him every curious animal production in his 
power, and afterwards divided between him and the British Museum 
all the specimens of animals which he had collected in his voyage 
round the world. To his friends, the Hon. Mr. Charles Greville and 
Mr. Walsh, he was also under particular obligations. Drawing 
materials from such ample sources, standing alone in this branch of 
science, and high in tlui public estimation, he had so much attention 
paid him, that no new animal was brought to this country, which was 
not shewn him. Many were giv(*n to him, and of those that were for 
sale, he commonly had the refusal : under these circumstances, 
his collection made a progress which would otherwise have been 
impossible." 

In March, 1783, Mr. Hunter suffered a severe loss from the death 
(d his brother, Dr. Hunter. Unhappily a considerable degree of 
coldness had existed between them for three years prior to this event, 
and had almost put a stop to their intercourse. On hearing, how - 
ever, of the dangerous illness of his brother, Mr. iruut(‘r immediately 
forgot all former variance, and with great manliness came forward 
himself to request that lie might be permitted to administer his pro- 
fessional services. This request was complied witli ; and the devotion 
ol his experience and sagacity to the comlort ol his dying relative, 
no doubt, contributed largely to occasion tlie remarkable words wliich 
he addressed to Ins friend, Dr. Coombe, and which were the last 
he ever utter(‘d— “ If I had strength to hold a pen, 1 would write, 
how easy and pleasant a thing it is to die." 

At a period considerably orior to this, Mr. Hunter had received 
intimation of the insecurity of his own life, from repeated attacks 
of illness, chiefly inflammatory disorders, wliich seized him in the 
spring, but one of which (which occurred in the spring of 1773) is 
so remarkable, ;\s to deserve mention here. It is described as follows, 
by Sir Everard Home : — 

In the sprbig of 1709, in his forty-first year, he had a regular 
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fit of the gout, which returned the three following springs, but not 
in the fourth ; and in the spring of 1773, having met with something 
which very forcibly affected his mind, he was attacked, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, with a pain in the stomach, about the pylorus : it was 
the sensation peculiar to those parts, and became so violent, that he 
tried change of position to procure ease ; he sat down, then walked, 
laid himself down on the carpet, then upon chairs, but could find no 
relief. lie took a spoonful of tincture of rhubarb, with thirty drops 
of laudanum, without the smallest benefit. While he was walking 
about the room, he cast his eyes on the looking-glass, and observed 
his countenance to be pale, his lips white, giving the appearance of 
a dead man : this alarmed him, and led him to feel for his pulse ; but 
he found none in cither arm. He now thought his complaint serious. 
Several physicians of his acquaintance were then sent for : J)r. 
William Hunter, Sir George Baker, Dr. Ifuck Saunders, and Sir 
William Fordyce, all came, but could find no pulse ; the pain still 
continued, and he found himself at times not breathing. Being 
afraid of death soon taking place if he did not lireathe, he produced 
the voluntary act of lireathing, by working the lungs by the power of 
the will ; the sensitive principle, with all its effects on the machine, 
not being in the least affected by the complaint. In this state In^ 
continued for three quarters of an hour, in which time frequent 
attempts were made to feel the pulse, but in vain; however, at last, 
the pain lessened, and the pulse returned, although at first but faintly, 
and the involuntary breathing began to take place. While in this 
state, he took Madeira, brandy, ginger, &c., but did not believe tliem 
of any service, as the return of health was very gradual ; in two 
hours he was perfectly rec overed. 

In this attack there was a suspension of the most material 
involuntary actions ; even involuntary breathing was stopped, while 
sensation, with its consequences, uS thinking and acting, with the will, 
were perfect, and all the voluntary actions were as strong as before.” 
In commenting on this occurrenci Dr. Mason Good declares, in his 
Book of Nature, that in the whof^ history of man, he did not know 
of so extraordinary a ca.se. 

This affection, whicl ap;'cars to have been an inflammation of the 
heart, laid the f<.uri(idtion, or at least was the first indication, of that 
disea.se which manifested itself distinctly throughout the remainder 
of his life, and which at last brought it to a sudden clo.se. This was 
jHctoris; and its subsequent symptoms were of an equally 
painful, and some of them almost of an equally singular description. 
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He suffered much from spasms of the most painful and distressing 
kind. These were induced by any emotion of mind, as anger, anxiety, 
or sorrow ; and as his complaint generated a high degree of suscepti- 
bility, these causes were incessantly presented. 

About the beginning of December, 1789, while spending an evening 
on a visit to a friend, he was suddenly seized with a total loss of 
memory. He did not know in what part of the town he was, nor did 
he recollect the name of the street when it was mentioned to him, nor 
where his own house was ; he had not a conception of any place 
existing, beyond the room he was in, and yet was perfectly conscious 
of the loss of memory. He was still conscious of impressions of all 
kinds from the senses, and therefore looked out of the window, 
although it was ratlicr dark, in order to gain a notion of the situation 
of the house. This affection gradually went off, and in half an hour 
his memory was perfectly recovered. About a fortnight after, while 
visiting his patients, he was seized with giddiness, accompanied by 
singular symptoms. Light became offensive, and every object assumed 
a yellow tint. Sounds were more acute than usual, and objects 
apparently lost their true direction ; a perpendicular, for instance, 
seeming to lean to the left at an angle of about fifty or sixty degrees ; 
olijccts also appeared much smaller to his vision than usual, so that 
he could only realize his own figure as being four feet high. 

With all these symptoms, his reason was in no degree affected ; 
and, on his recovery, in about three weeks’ time, he actually employed 
Iriinself with diligence, in reconciling these obliquities with the known 
physiology of the organs. 

[n the autumn of 17JX), and in the spring and autumn of 1791, he 
had unusually severe attacks of spasm, and in the beginning of 
October, 1792, he had one so violent, that Sir Everard Home, who 
was present, thought he would have died under it. Twelve months 
after tins affection, on the Kith of October, 179^1, he went to St. 
Georges Hospital in his usual state of health, in order to takt^ 
part in a discussion, in which he was vehemently opposed by his 
colleagues. He had previously expressed a hope, that no unplea- 
sant rencontre would ensue; adding, that should that be the case, it 
would i»ccasion his death. 

His fears were unfortunately realized. He left the room in 
a state of great excitement, and, turning round to Dr. Robinson, 
uttered a deep groan, and expired instantaneously, in the (kith 
year of his age 
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Such was the end of* John Hunter, a man of great powers of mind, 
which were singularly adapted to the study of* physical science, and 
which were most successfully applied to that purpose ; a man, whose 
diligence is exhibited to posterity by a collection so large and so admi- 
rable, as to strike all with wonder, who consider it the work of one 
man ; a man who has exercised a more commanding influence on his 
profession, tlian, perhaps, any other individual who can be mentioned, 
and whose influence and fame have progressively increased ever since 
his decease. His temper was quick, but generous ; his disposition 
candid, and free from reserve, even to a fault, and his heart remark- 
able for tenderness and sensibility. Indeed, his whole character, man- 
ners, and history indicated the great and the amiable man. 

A very accurate idea of his person is conveyed by the engraving 
prefixed to this sketch. It is from the portrait by Sir Joshua Itey- 
nolds, which drew from Lavater, after he had attentively exaniim'd 
it, the very happy remark, which we may (piotc as a summary ol 
John Hunter's scientific character, — This man fhouglit for himself ’’ 
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From the period of the Cornraonwealth to the reig^n of George the 
Third, the fine arts appear to have been esteemed in England as 
unworthy of the time and labour required for their successful prosecu- 
tion. The nation had nlore important afiairs to engage its attention. 
Tile achievement of its liberty, the purification and spread of its. 
religion, the conduct of its rising commerce, and the practical working 
out of those great systems of philosophy which had been originated l)y 
Newton, Bacon, and Locke. During this long period, we find the 
names of but few native artists. Dodson and Riley, Hoskins and 
Cooper, (the two latter, miniature jiainters,) Henry, Highmore, Jervas, 
Richardson, and Hudson are the only painters who.se names are 
remembered in the present day; while those who monopolized tlie 
patronage of this country were Lely and Knellcr. It is, therefore, 
with justice that Walpole remarks, that, in the commencement of the 
reign of George the First, about the year 1714, the arts in England 
were sunk almost to their lowest ebb. 

A very few years after this period, however, arose the founder of 
the Ftiglish school of painting. This was Sir Josiii a Rkynolds. 
lie was born at Plymptoh, in Devonshire, on the of July, 1723, 
and w as the tenth of eleven children of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds. It 
is a singular circumstance, tliat he iS* registered as having ]K?en baptized 
on the 3()tli of July, in the name of Joseph ; so that “ the Joshua of all 
tlic rest of the world, is a Joseph at Plymptoii.” 

His father, who performed the duties of a clergyman, and presided 
over the public schi»ol at Plymptoii w ith the reputation of a scholar, 
appears to have ea ly desigiu 1 Joshua i'vv the profession of physic, 
'fhe inclinatic>|^s of tlie latter, however, leii him to neglect those severer 
studies which would have qualified him for that station, and to devote 
mucli of his tiioe to drawing. There is now' in the possession of the 
family, on the back of a Latin exercise, a perspectivt^ view of a book- 
case, upon w hich the father has w ritten, “ Done by Joshua out of pure 
idleness.*' 
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It has boon allci^cd, more to the reproach of the hither than the 
son, that the education ol‘ the latter was much nej^lcctcd, and that he 
consequently laboured through life under a i;reat deliciency of classical 
kno>\led:re. This, however, it appears dillicnlt to substantiate, flis 
literary ])roductions give no evidence of that rudeness of taste and 
style which such a statcanent would lead us to expect ; and some 
anecdotes are related of him, which seem to involve the contrary. 
Oni' of these is given by a writer in the Library of Fine Arts, that in 
a coj)y of l'VIibicn\s ‘"T(Mit of Darius explained,’’ See. the authority for 
a ( iirious anecdote of ancient art not being given in the text, is 
supplied in the margin by Sir Joshua — Apelles ; vide Clemens 
Ah*\andrinus, lib. :2. rccdag. cap. i'J.”-~an author very little lamiliar 
to those of the highest classical attainment. 

II is taste for drawing was developed in a remarkable manner at eight 
yens old, when he drew likenesses of his sisters, and of various friends 
of the family. By these elforts he obtained much ])raisc among his 
iinn'codiale circle of acquaitUance, ami was stimulated to the attainment 
of fi!rtln‘r excellence. The profession of physic was therefore aban- 
<loiud for that of painting, and he was serif to Ijondon to study, 
under the care ol'Mr. Hudson, who was tlnui at the head of his pro« 
fession, although possessed of very moderate talents. 

liis engagement with Mr. iiiidson commenced on the Uth ol 
Octolier, 17*)l, wheiilu' was not cpiitc eighlrMii years of ago: but the 
rising eminence of the pupil w as too much for the jealous disposition of 
the niastir; and, on much admiration being paid to a portrait by 
Brynolds, of a female .seiw ant in the house, the rival painters parted, 
altrr a connexion of only two years. He now returned to Devonshire, 
where he passed the three following years. During this interval, he 
produced many portraits ; among others, om? of a hoy reading by a 
r( llected light, which was, fifty years afterw ards, sold by auction I'or 
thirty-live guineas; and, even in tin* days of his highest eminence, 
looked back to the ])roductions ol' this lime with deep regret, that he 
had but little improved upon them. 

lie a])pears at tliis lime to havr nudied, with much advantage, the 
portraits of William (bnid\, of Fxi ter, a painter little known out of 
that county, bi >i some ot vh< e portraits Jlcyiiolds considered equal to 
lleiiibrandt’s. \r>ru coie nujiark.s, that, in Sir Joshua's early practice 
he adopted Garni v \s manner in regard to painting the Iiead, and 
retained it in soimi degree ever after. In 17Ui he removed to the 
to\^;i of Plymouth-Dock, with two ol* his iminarried sisters, and there 
painted a iiumlier of portraits ; among which was that of Miss Chad- 
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Icij^h, afterwards Duchess of Kiiig:stoii. On the :25tli of December, in 
this year, his father died, leaving behind him a liigh estimation for 
solid learning, simplicity of disposition, and purity of conduct. 

On the appointment of Cfiptain, afterwards Lord Keppcl, to bv 
Commodore in the JMediterranean, he invited Reynolds to accompany 
liim, and the offer >vas chcerl'ully acce]>te(l. Accordingly, he sailed in 
May, 1749; visited Lisbon, (Gibraltar, Algiers, and Minorca. In this 
island he was detained three months; during which time, he painted the 
portraits of most of tin*, othcers of tiie garrison. Trom Minorca he 
proceeded to Leghorn, and thence to Rome, where, as may readily be 
supposed, he pursued his studies with new and unw(‘aried vigour. 

It appears, how^ever, that eitiier his previous progrt'ss li:ul nut been 
such as to render him c()m[)etent to judge of the unrivalled beauties of 
Raphael, or, that it requires more knowledge ol‘ his art tlm:i is to be^ 
gaiiK'd out of Itidy. “ it has fre(iuently iiappc neil,’' he writes, “ as I 
was infornn*d by tiu^ keej)cr of tlie V^itican, that many tn’lin>s(* whom 
he had conducted through the various apartments of tliat ediilce, when 
aboiil to he (iisiniss(‘d, hav(* asked for tin* works of Rapliael, and w ouhl 
not believe that they had already passed tluougii tin* rooms where they 
were preserved; so little impression had their perfonnanees made on 
them. One of the lirst painters in l*h’anc(* once told nn*, timt this circum- 
stance happened to Inmself, though he now looks on Raphael with that 
veneration whijch he deserves from all painters and lovers of tin* art. 
I remember well my own disappointment, when I lirst visited the 
Vatican; hut, on confessing my feelings to a ])rother student, ol whose 
ingenuousness 1 had a. higii opinion, lu* acknowledged that tlu* works 
of Raphael had tlie same effect on him, or, rather, timt tlu y did not 
produce the effect which lu* e\peeted. This w as a great relief to my 
mind; and*, on inquiring further, of other students, i louud that those 
persons only, who, from natural inability, appeared to ])e incapable of 
relishing those divine performances, made pretensions to instantaneous 
raptures on first heliolding them. In Justice to myself, however, I 
must add, that, though disaj)pointed and ' mortified ai not iinding 
myself enraptured witli the works of this great master, I did not for a 
moment conceive ur suppos * that the name of Raphael, and those 
admirable paintings in particular, owed their reputation to the igno- 
rance and prejiidiic of mankind; on the contrary, my not relishing 
them as I was conscious I ought to have done, was one of the most 
hnmiliaUng circumstances that over happened tome; 1 tound nnself 
in the midst of wa)rks executed' upon prinriples with which I was 
unacquainted. I fell my ignoranee, and stood ahaslu d.” 
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He remained in Italy about three years, visiting most of the prin- 
cipal cities, reliirnin*^ to England in October, 17*32. In Paris he met 
with Sir William Chambers, accompanied by his wife, on their way to 
Rome ; he here painted the portrait of this lady, who was extremely 
beantifnl, reprt'sentiiig her in a hat shading part of her face. This 
picture was greatly admin^d. 

Shortly afttu* his arrival in London, he settled himself in St. Martin’s- 
lane, then the fa vouritc residence of artists ; he did not, however, 
remain here long, but lemoved in 175^3 to a large house on the north 
side of Ciieat Newport-street, where he resided for eight or nine years : 
from this period business llowcd in upon him in abundance; com- 
missions increased, and witii them his fortune. His genius and talents 
soon gained him sitters of the highest rank, the second portrait lie 
j)ainted in London being that of the Duke of Devonshire. vVbout this 
time, he also painted his celebrated portrait of Captain Keppel ; and, 
soon after, he added to his celebrity by his picture of Miss (ireville and 
her Brother, as Cupid and Psyche. He was now universally acknow- 
ledged to be at the head ol his profession. 

Shortly after his return from Italy, in the year 1734, ReyuoldvS 
became acquainted w itli Dr. Johnson; and the commencement of this 
acquaintance forms an e|)och in (iie painter’s life. Boswell ndates 
the circumstances which gave rise to it as follows. While visiting 
in Devonsliirc, Beynolds, during a short interval id’ leisure, opened, 
for the lirst time, Johnson’s Life of Savage. Jle b('gan to read it 
when standing with his arm leaning against the chimney-piece, and 
was so engrossed by it that he did not change his attitude until it 
was finished. On attempting to move, he found his arm totally 
benumbed. Jle naturally became anxious to know somctliing of a 
contemporary author, one of who.se works had .so enchanted him ; and, 
on his return to town, was fortunate enough to meet him at the Miss 
Coiteralls’ in Newport-street. Here Reynolds impre.s.sed the Doctor 
w ith a higli opinion of his indepcinlcnt ’ ibiis of thinking, by a remark 
which he made respecting gratitude. Sut which, to most person.s, could 
have appeared to indicate 1 tA i^e excellence, either intellectual or 
moral, by which the . iMst v is u-ually distinguished: from this time 
they were intimate frier , iu d each frequently expressed the highest 
opinion of the o ber. On one occasion, Dr. John.son observed, I 
know no man who h - pas.scd thioiigh life with more observation than 
Sir Joshua ReynoMs/ On anotin r occa.sion, on Sir Joshua’s leaving 
the room, Johnson said, ''^lliere goes a man not to be spoiled by 
prosperity :” and, again, A story is a specimen of human manners; 
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and derives its sole merit from its truth : when Foote has told me 
somethiiu^j I dismiss it from my mind, like a passin<,^ sliadow ; when 
Reynolds tells me something, I consider myself as possessed of an idea 
the more.” 

Nor was Reynolds more backward to acknowledge the vast 
intellcctniil powers of his friend, nor the degree in whicli lie himself 
was indebted to them. In one of his discourses on Art he states, in 
the tollowing amiabh; terms, the advantages ho had derived from his 
intercourse with Johnson — 

Whatever merit these discourses may have, must be imputed, in 
a great degree', to the education which I may be said to have had 
under Dr. Johnson. 1 do not mean to say, though it certainly would 
be to the credit of these discourses if I could say it with truth, that he 
contributed ( ven a single sentiment to them ; but he qualified my 
mind to think justly. No man had, like liim, the art of teaching 
inh'rior minds the art of thinking. Perhaps other men might have 
equal knowledge, but lew were so communicative. His great pleasure 
was to talk to those who looked up to him. It was here he exhibited 
his wonderful powers. The observations which he mad(‘ on poetry, on 
life, and on ( Vi'iy thing about us, I applied to our art — witli what 
success, others must judge.” 

In I Too, the fame o(‘ lleynolds was still on the increase. His 
price, at this time, was twelve guineas for a head only, and a propor- 
tionate charge for half and wholt* lengths. Tliree years after, however, 
he raised his price to twenty guineas. In the year IToJl, between 
September and November, he spared time from his numerous occupa- 
tions to write threi^ jiapers for the Idler, on subjects connected with liis 
art. The.se are Nos. 7f», TH, and S2. They are distinguished for much 
clearness of conception, variety of knowledge, and elegance of diction, 
and certainly indicated nothing of that deficiency which has been 
attributed to the literary department of his education. Indeed,” 
says Northcote, ‘Mliesc ])apers may lie considered as a kind ot syllabus 
of all Ins future discourses, and certainly oecasioiu d him sonK> thinking 
in their compositior. I have heard Sir Joshua say, that Johnson 
required them from Inin on it sudden emergency, and on that aceount 
he sat up the whole night to complete tlieni in time; and by it he was 
.so much disordered, that it produced a vertigo in his head.” 

Ill 17(U* he again raised his price to twenty-live guineas, and, 
making his style keep pace with his reputation, removed to a house on 
the west .side of Leiccster-square, to which he added a splendid gallerj 
h-r the exhibition of nis works, and an elegant apartment for his sitters. 
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He also purchased a ravria^c, the extreme gaiidiness of which appears, 
from all accounts, to have been inconsistent with the good taste for 
whicli he was so remarkable. 

In i7():2 was produced the celebrated picture of Garrick between 
Tragedy and Conu'dy, for which tlic *V>.irl of Halifax paid three 
hundred guineas. This period may be fixed on as dating the zenith 
of the painter’s reputation ; and, if we may credit Johnson, his fortune 
had increased with his fame. “ Reynolds,” says lie, in a letter to 
Raretti, ‘‘still continues to increase in reputation and riches; lui gets 
t*()0()0 a year.” 

Six years after this period, the Royal Academy was established, 
under the immediate patronage ol‘ the King. The funds lor the 
support of this institution were to be supplied IVom the proceeds of the 
annual exhibition, and what further might be retpiired was givt ii iVoin 
His .Majesty’s ])rivy purse. Reynolds was elected its (irst Pri'sidmit, 
and ilis .’dajesty, to give dignity to tin? situation, conferred on him the 
honour of Knighthood. In con.secpicnce of this appointment, lu‘ volun- 
tarily undertook the task of delivering discourses in tht‘ Academy, that 
labour forming no part of the prescribed duty of his odice. 'TIm s(' 
discourses were (hdivered, during many yc'ars, to tlu* most sc ha t 
audiences, and met with very gei.c-al admiration. It is unfortunate, 
however, that, owing to Sir Joshua’s aversion to every s[U'(‘ics of 
ostentation, they were very badly d(‘livt‘red. Northeole relates i 
characteristic anecilotc of him, in connexion with this fac t. A nol>l(‘-^ 
man, who had been ])resent at tlui delivery of oiu' of these discourses, 
came to him at the clox' of it, and said, “ Sir Joshua, you de livered 
your discourse in so low a tone, that I could not distinguish a. single 
word.” To which the President reiilied, with great good huimiur, 
“ ’riiat was to my advantage.” 

The Kxhihition of tlu‘ Royal Ac achmy was opcmnl, for the first 
time, on tlie :2t>th of April, and from that time he contribubMl to 

its .success, no less by the splendid wo, .;s \vith uhieh In? embellished 
it, than by the excellent principles » id down in Ids discourses. From 
this time, to the year i7!M), ie.c!u-.i\c, he sent as many as two hundred 
and toity-four idetiUv.- to l!:e various exhihitions. It will readily be 
supposed, that sucli wv ..s a. Sir Joshua’s would engross the attention 
of all spectators^ • the exclusion of those of all other artists; and, to 
this clfeet, the extr einiinavy beauty of his colour contributed in no 
small degree.^ Vs an oistaiico of tins, it is recorded, in the Library ot 

Sir Joshua v, as so siiigidarly rnxioiis for this particular merit, that he (‘ven 
puroliased pirlurcs by Titi.m ami his j>iipils, the ot wliich he scraped oH 

and analy/ed, to di^r uv'-r the .secret of its composition. 
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the Fine Arts, tliat, when his picture of the Slecpin;^^ Girl was placed 
leaniin^ auainst tlie wall of the ^reat room of the Royal Academy, 
the iiiornin^ for arraie^iiii^ the respective pictures for exhibition, (wery 
painter wlio was present seized liis own portable works, and removed 
them to a distant part of the room, conscious of tlie general eclipse 
which its splendour would occasion around it. 

In the year 177*1, Sir Joshua visited Oxford, and was admitted to 
the dei^ree of Doctor of i/aws ; and, in 1781, repaired to Holland and 
tin: Netherlands, for the sake of inspecting; the best productions of the 
FltMuish and Dutcli schools ot‘ painlin*:^. On Ins nituni, he wrote a 
very interesting account of his journey, with critical observations on 
the pictures lie had seen, and a. character of Rubens. 

• Yliree years after this, he succeeded to Ramsay, as the Kinj^’s 
painti r; and, in the same year, lost his friend Dr. Johnson. 

In I78(), he painted his celebrated picture of the Infant Hercules, 
for the I an press ol' Russia, l>y whom he was honoured with the present 
ol' a i^old box enriched with diamonds. 

Sir Joshua's career was now draw in<:^ to a close. One day, in the 
monlh ol July, 17S!), it is redated by Cunnint;hani, that, ‘‘ w hile linishini: 
(he portrait of the Marchioness td’ llerttord, he felt a sudden (h*cay of 
s’Liht in his left eye. lie laid down his pencil; sat a little while in 
mute <()nsideration, and never lilted it more.’' lie had alri^tdy 
MhUi’ed a jiaraUtic stroke, and from this time his health jj:radually 
sunk, until tin* :jdd of I\‘bniarv, 17d*J, wlicn he expirtMl, in the 
year of his a;,a\ IIi; w as bnrit d in one ol’ the crypts ol’ Sr. Paurs 
cathedral, ami, on the day followiiiir bis (hath, tlie event was 
announced from the |)en of his illustrious lim nd, Ihlmiiiid Jliirke, 
who aecomiianied the notice with llic following characteristic 

enlou v : — 

“ lie had, from the be^innimj; of ins malady, a distinct view of his 
dissolution; and lie conteiiiplateil it with tiiat entire composure, which 
nothin';' but the innocence, integrity, and iiselnliiess ot Ins liic, and 
an nnalfccted submission to the will i>f ProNidcnce, could ])cstow. In 
this situation, be had every consolation from family teiidenu'ss, which 
his own kindness had, indeed, well deserved. 

"‘Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on vci\, many accounts, one of the 
most inemorabh? men of his time. He was the first Ihiulishman who 
added the [ raise of the eh'itaiit arts to the other glories of his country. 
In taste, in irrav'e, in facility, in happy invention, and in tlie richness 
and harmony of colouring;, he was equal to the ^reat masters ol the 
renowned as;es In portrait, he went beyond them; tor he comma- 
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ni^ted to that description of the art, in which English artists are the 
most engaged, a variety; a fancy, and a dignity, derived I'rom the 
highest branches, w'hich, even those who professed them in a superior 
manner, did not always preserve, when they delineated individual 
nature. His portraits remind the spectator of the invention of history, 
and the amenity of landscape. In painting portraits, he appeared not 
to be raised upon that platform, but to descend to it from a higher 
sphere. His paintings illustrate his lessons, and his lessons seem to 
be derived from his paintings. 

“ He possessed the theory as perfectly as the practice of his art. 
To be such a painter, he was a profound and penetrating philosopher. 

“ In full aflluence of foreign and domestic fame, admired by the 
experf in art and by the learned in science, courted by the great, 
caressed by sovereign powers, and celebrated by distinguished poets, 
liis native humility, modesty, and candour never forsook him, even 
on surprise or provocation ; nor was the least «lcgrce of arrogance or 
assumption visible to the most .scrutinizing eye, in any part of his 
conduct or discourse. 

“ His talents of every kind, powerful from nature, and not meanly 
cultivated by letters; his social virtues, in all the relations and all the 
habitudes of life, rendered him the centre of a very great and un- 
paralleled variety of agreeable societies, which will be dissipated by 
his death. He had too much merit, not to excite some jealousy ; too 
much innocence, to provoke any enmity. 

“ The loss of no man of his time can be felt with more sincere, 
general, and unmixed sorrow. 

“ IfAIL ! ANf) FAKHW lU.L ! ” 

It is now forty-one years .since the death of Sir .To.shua Reynolds ; 
yet, during the present year, there has been ollered abundant evi- 
dence that his fame has gone on increasing in the interval. Many of 
his finest works have been recently exhibited at tlie British Institu- 
tion, together with those of his .sn eessors. West and Lawrence. 
From thi.s test. Sir Joshua has rcajted new honours, and still retains, 
ill the opinion of the nn t t ‘mpetent judges, an unrivalled supre- 
macy. 
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In every view which can be taken of the character of the natural and 
experimental philosopher, Mr. Faraday well deserves that title. He 
has brought to the study of nature the whole energies of a mind equally 
titted for the minute observation of facts, and the masterly deduction 
of principles ; and the pre-eminent success with which he has employed 
these endowments in the study of physical science, ranks him as one 
of the most distinguished ornaments of his country and his age. He 
is tlie son of James and Margaret Faraday, and was bom at Newing- 
ton Butts, on the 22d of September, 1791. Having been early 
designed for business, he received such an education as fitted him 
for such pursuits, and entered upon them in London, at the age of 
thirteen, in the establishment of Mr. Biebau, the bookseller. 

During the time in wdiich he was engaged in business, he appears 
to have been ardent in the pursuit of science. Not long before his 
appointment to the office of Assistant in the Royal Institution, he was 
accustomed to meet in a small scientific society, to which Mr. Wood- 
ward, (the gentleman who first applied the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe to 
the microscope,) and other friends to science, belonged. It was in 
this little association, we are informed, that he delivered his first public 
lecture, the sulqcct of which was the physical properties of heat ; and 
here, as in the reme mbrance of many of his early friends, first dis- 
played those talents for expe .ament which have contributed to raise 
him so high in the estimation of the scientific world. 

In 1813, Mr. Faraday received the appointment of laboratory 
assistant at the Royal Institution. The feelings which at this time 
influenced his inind, and the circumstances which led him to this 
engagement, will be best told in his owti words. The following state- 
ment is an extract from a letter addressed to Dr. Paris, and inserted in 
his life of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
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When I was a bookseller's apprentice, I was very fond of experi- 
ment, and very averse to trade. It happened that a gentleman, a 
member of the Royal Institution, took me to hear some of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s lectures in Albemarle Street. I took notes, and after- 
wards wrote them out more fairly in a quarto volume. 

"‘ iMy desire to escape from trade, which I thought vicious and 
selfish, and to enter into the service of science, which I imagined made 
its pursuers amiable and liberal, induced me at last to take the bold 
and simple step of writing to Sir II. Davy, expressing niy wishes, and 
a hope that, if an opportunity came in his way, he would favour iny 
view s ; at the same time I sent the notes I had taken of his lectures. 

This took place at the end of the year 1812, and early in 1813 he 
requested to see me, and told me of the situation of assistant in the 
laboratory ot* the Royal Institution, then just vacant. At the same 
time he thus gratilied iny desires as to scientilic employment, he still 
advised me not to give up the prospects I had before me; telling me, 
that science w as a harsh mistress, and, in a pecuniary point of view, 
but poorly rewarding those who devoted themselves to her service. 
He smiled at the notion of the superior moral feelings of philoso])hic 
men, and said he would leave me to the experience of a few years to 
set me right on that matter.” 

Davy was iiow^ interested in Faraday, and his efforts in the behalf 
of the young philo.sojdu'r were attended w ith success. Karly in March 
1813, Faraday received his appointment, and entered upon his duties 
as assistant in the laboratory. In October of the same year, Davy 
received permission from Napoleon to travel through France, in order 
to visit the volcanoes of Auvergne, and Faraday accoinj)anied him as 
his amanuensis, and assistant in experiment. We cannot perhaps con- 
sider the character of Napoleon in a more interesting point of view 
than that of a patron of science. At this time France was waging a 
bitter war with this country, and .several ol’ the most distinguished 
English nobility had sought in vain for i)ermission to travel on the 
continent; but no sooner v as it Iwiown that the discoverer of the 
metallic bases of the t fn-th"’> and alkalies was anxious to pursue his 
inquiries in J’lance, the < th. permission was granted and the pass- 
ports obtained. 

On the 13th of Ortoiier, 1813, Sir II. and Lady Davy, and Mr. 
Faraday, proceeded tr» Plyir.outh, where they embarked in a cartel for 
Morlaix in Brittany. But immediately upon their landing, they were 
arrested ; the authorities having some suspicion as to the genuineness 
of their passports, and were confined for six or seven days. The pass- 
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ports bein^ then acknowledged by the Parisian authorities, they were 
permitted to proceed on their journey, and arrived at the capital on 
the evening of the 27th of the same month. 

This journey, so memorable in the life of Davy, more particularly 
for the investigation of the nature of iodine, a substance which had 
long puzzled the French chemists, was, no doubt, hardly less important 
to the subject of our biographical sketch. Ife was now thrown into 
the society of all the great continental plnlosophers, a circumstance 
which could not fail to inspire a mind so ardently attached to scientific 
pursuits. 

In 1S15 Sir Humphrey returned to England, and Faraday then 
resumed his station in the Royal Institution. It has often been 
remarked, that the lives of philosophers generally furnish no varia- 
tion of scene, after they have once attained an opportunity of pur- 
suing their inquiries. This is remarkably true in the case before 
us; and our notice must now be conlined to Mr. Faraday’s literary 
and scientific pursuits. From that time to the present, he has been 
engaged in the Royal Institution; at first as an assistant, and after- 
wards as a Lecturer. 

It would be highly interesting to take a general view' of Mr. 
Faraday’s entire career since bis connexion with the Royal Institu- 
tion, as illustrating the gradual advancement of his mind, and his 
progressive acquaintance with science. But our limits entirely 
forbid our entering upon this pleasing task. Almost every number of 
the “Journal of Science and An,’’ since the year 1817, is a monument 
to his industry and talent; and it is impossible to review the papers 
w hich he has published in that work, and in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, w ithout being deeply impressed with the versatility of his powers 
of mind, and the ardour with which he has conducted his pursuits. 

It is dillicult to say which of Mr. Faraday’s communications are 
most interesting, and wc feci that wc cannot do justice to his merits 
by a mere enumeration of their titles. M e must therefore, perhaps, 
select one or two as t^xamples of all, and present the reader with an 
outline of the general character which pervades his writings and 
experiments. 

The discovery oi the condensation of the gases is one of the most 
interesting that modern investigation has revealed. There had long 
been an opinion among philosophers, that the gases were incapable of 
reduction into any other than what may be called ibeir natural elastic 
s^ate. There tvcc elastic fluids which, under certain conditions, may 
be compelled to assume the liquid, and even the solid state ; this is the 

a 
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case with steam, which is equally known to us as water and as icc. 
No diminution of temperature, however, could ellect a change in the 
gases, and hence they were called the permanently elastic fluids. 

Mr. Faraday was fortunate enough to be led to the discovery, and 
he did not fail to appreciate the results to which he had been unex- 
pectedly directed. Dr. Paris, the author of the Life of Davy,'' has 
given us an interesting account of the circumstances which led 
Mr. Faraday to the discovery; and although he would justify Sir 
Humphrey in the part which he took in the matter, he is quite ready 
to give the merit of the discovery to the subject of our remarks. 

By exposing chlorine to a low temperature, a solid substance is 
obtained, which, before the year 1810, was supposed to be chlorine in 
a solid state. Davy removed the erroneous impression, proved it to be 
a hydrate of chlorine, and shewed that the gas was not capable of 
condensation, even at a temperature of 10° F. 

In the early part of 18:2:1, Mr. Faraday, taking advantage of the 
season, had obtained some crystals of this hydrate of chlorine, and 
commenced a scries of experiments upon it. After he had pursued an 
extended course of observations, Sir Humphrey appears to have sug- 
gested the propriety of examining it in closed tubes, a circumstance 
which Dr. Paris thinks could not have failed to have struck tlie 
experimenter himself. 

On the 25th of March, 182«1, Dr. Paris was invited to dine at 
Davy’s, but, being rather early, he called at the Royal Institution, 
and found Faraday in the laboratory, experimenting on chlorine and 
its hydrate in closed tubes. While he stood over the exi)erimenter, he 
observed an oily-looking substance covering the interior of the tube, 
and, referring him to the circumstance, joked with him for using soiled 
vessels. Faraday looked at the tube, and proceeded to lile olf 
the end of it, when the conteiiLs exploded, and the oily matter 
vanished. 

Dr. Paris then lelt the Institutic^i, atid after dinner ipformed Davy 
of what he had seen, who, after a iV .v moments of abstraction, replied, 
“ 1 shall inquire about ibis i Nperiauait to-inorrow\" 

In the ine*in time. Fa ida ' wais continuing his investigations. He 
found, that by e> loosing the hydrate, in a tube hermetically sealed, 
to a temperature ol t!ie substance was fused, and the tube fdled 

with a bright yellow atmosphere. I -pon examination, this atmosphere 
was found to consist ot two fluid sulistanccs : the one was of a faint 
yellow colour, tilling ai)out three-fourths of the tube ; the other a 
bright heavy fluid, lying at the bottom of the forn»cr. The yellow 
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fluid he distilled to one end of the tube, and entirely separated it from 
the heavier fluid. When he cut the tube in the middle, the parts flew 
asunder with an explosion, the whole of the yellow portion disap- 
peared, and a powerful atmospliere of chlorine was produced. The 
pale portion remained in the tube, and was found to be a weak 
solution of chlorine in water, with a little muriatic acid. 

Mr. Faraday was at first unable to account for the phenomena, 
but was afterwards led to suppose that the chlorine had been sepa- 
rated from the water by heat, and then condensed into the liquid 
form by the mere pressure of its own superabundant vapour. 

On the following morning. Dr. Paris received this note from 
Mr. Faraday, announcing his discovery : — 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I'lie oil you noticed yesterday turns out to be liquid chlorine.” 

Tlu' same morning Sir Humphrey came to the Institution, and, after 
having witnessed the result, called for a strong tube, and, having placed 
in it a (quantity of muriate of ammonia and sulphuric acid, sealed 
the tube, and, causing the substances to act on each other, muriatic 
acid was evolved, and condensed in the same manner as the chlorine. 

Mr. Faraday’s discovery was afterwards recorded in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for the year ; and to that jiaper, Davy 
appended one of his own, which he designated “ Notes on the Conden- 
sation of Muriatic Acid Gas into the Liquid Form.” It is not for us 
now to impiire whether Davy was justified in thus taking so obvious 
an experiment out of the hands of his successful protege. The dis- 
covery was Faraday’s, and he must necessarily have telt anxious to 
extend his ob.servations by experiments on tlie otlier gases. If one 
is capable of condensation why not all ? is a (luestion which could 
not have failed to strike the mind of any experimenter; and it is cer- 
tainly aii invasion upon the rightful territories ol an experimental 
philosopher, thus to deprive him of the results of a noble discovery. 

Eight of the ga.‘ es have now' been condensed ; one of them, the 
nitrous oxide gas, under a pressure ecuial to that of fifty atmos- 
pheres. 

Another era in the life of Faraday was the publication of his 
chemical manipulations, .which made its appearance in the year 18 ‘J 8 . 
This work is designed to instruct the student in the use of chemical 
apparatus, and to suggest the means !)y which experiments may be 
made in the readiest and most successful manner. No man was 
so capable of performing this task us Faraday, who has been long 
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known as the most ele<jant and successful manipulator of his day. 
Considering the character of the work, it was attended with great 
success, and has passed into the second edition. It may be considei'ed 
as a testimony of his accuracy and minuteness of observation, and has 
filled an important space in the scientific works of our country. 

But we must now refer to his last and most important series of 
observations and experiment, in which we find blended an extreme 
minuteness of detail and generality of deduction, which stamps his 
papers as the most important contribution to the electrical sciences 
which the present age Inis witnessed. We here refer to those which 
he has so properly denominated Experimental Researches in Electri- 
city. The first of' these was read before the Royal Society on the 
•Jfth of November, 18:11, and the second on the 12th of January, 
18:32, and are printed in the 122d volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. They have given to the science of electricity a new charac- 
ter. Wc are no longer compelled to view it as a series of unconnected 
facts, but as a harmonious system of truths dependent on general and 
known laws. For an account of his discoveries, we must refer the 
reader to the Philosophical Transactions, as our limits are much too 
contracted to allow^ our giving even a syllabus of them. 

Mr. Faraday’s last paper was the third series of his Experimental 
Researches on Electricity, and was read before the Royal Society on 
the 17th of January, of the year 18:13. The object of the paper is, to 
prove the identity of the electricities derived from various sources. It 
is well known, that some philosoj)hers have doubted the identity of 
voltaic and common electricities, and, although they have admitted a 
unity of principle, hav<‘ imagined some modification of action and 
of power. In considering the subject, Mr. Faraday arranges the 
phenomena under two general heads: those resulting from electricity, 
in a condition of tension or equilibrium, and those which result from 
electricity in motion. Fnder electricity in equilibrium, we have 
the phenomenon of attraction and n pulsion. The phenomena of 
electricity in motion are, the evolution of heat, the production of 
magnetism, rhemical decomposition ., physiological effects, and the 
evolution of light in tin* form of sparks. 

There are five .sources of electricity: 1. Ordinary electricity, or 
that which is obtain* d fonn tne electrifying machine, the cleavage oi 
crystals and other mechanical means. 2. Voltaic electricity, or that 
obtained by the contu« f of metals and fluid substances. 3. Magneto- 
electricity, which is that obtained from magnets. 4. Thcrmo-elcc- 
tricity, or that which i.s procured by an application of beat to metallic 
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bodies; and, fifthly, animal electricity, produced by an excitement of 
certain muscular powers in some of the fishes. 

It has been maintained by some electricians, that the voltaic and 
ordinary electricities are not identical, because attraction and repulsion 
are peculiar to the latter, that it produces no magnetic effects, and is 
incapable of accomplishing chemical decompositions. But Mr. Faraday 
shews that common electricity may be made to assume much of the 
character of voltaic electricity by the introduction of imperfect con- 
ductors into the electric current, lie entirely succeeded in producing 
the deflection of the needle by a stream of common electricity, and was 
equally fortunate in obtaining decisive proofs of chemical decom- 
position. M. CoUadon was the only philosopher who liad succeeded 
in deflecting the needle by common electricity, and there was no 
decisive proofs of the production of chemical decomposition by ordi- 
nary electricity. The usual method of decomposing water by the 
machine, is no proof of the chemical effect of common electricity, for in 
no case, previous to the experiments of Mr. Faraday, had the elements 
of water, hydrogen, and oxygen been obtained at o])posite poles. 
Mr. Harry indeed professed to have done so by atinosplieric electricity, 
but the slightest examination of his apparatus'^ w ill be sufficient to 
shew' that there must have been some error in his observations. 

Mr. Faraday then shews how chemical decomposition, and the 
effects on the magnet, may be produced by ordinary electricity, thus 
proving the identity of ordinary and voltaic electricity, for we can only 
judge of causes by their clfects. There is certainly a dilference as to 
the quantity and tension of the fluid; but the fluid is the same, it any 
deduction can be formed from the character of results. 

The author then proceeds to an examination of the clfects produced 
by magneto-electricity, and shews that they, as far as they have been 
examined, are the same, and are theretori* reterrible to the same 
agency. Animal electricity produces all the results of voltaic elec- 
tricity, except the evolution of light and heat ; and thermo-electricity 
will produce muscular contraction and magnetic etlects. It can, 
therefore, be scarcely denied that electricity, from whatever source it 
may be derived, is always the same as to its nature ; and this is 
Mr. Faraday’s conclusion. The minor dilicrencos of action that are 
observed, and the non-production of certain etlects, arc to be traced to 
some particular condition of the electricity. 

A fourth scrips has been since read before the Royal Society, but 
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tlie world has not yet been put into possession of the results of that 
communication. 

At the last meeting of the British Association at Oxford, the Uni- 
versity conferred upon Mr. Faraday, as well as upon Sir David 
Brewster, Mr. Dalton, and Mr. Brown, the degree of D.C.L. ; and 
subsequently to that time, he has been raised to a Professorship at the 
Royal Institution, being appointed to the Chair of Chemistry recently 
constituted by the munilicence of John Fuller, Esq. 

From a candid review of Mr. Faraday's scientific progress, we 
feel justified in aflirming, that there has seldom arisen a man who pos- 
sessed the same facilities for investigation as himself, and none have 
used their talents with more advantage to science. ^It is seldom that 
he indulges in those bold theories which characterized Sir Iluniplirey, 
but he is nothing behind him, in the examination of phenomena and in 
the generalization of causes. He has done much to sustain the scien- 
tific glory of this nation, and has secured the best wishes of his 
country that he may long live to extend his inquiries and enjoy his 
honours. 
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W E believe Professor Lee to be the most astonishing living: instance 
of successful self-education — of great powers of mind contending with 
vast difticultics, fortifying themselves with substantial and most 
extensive learnings and progressively rising from obscurity to the 
first rank in the literary world. Some account of the process by 
\vhich those extraordinary results were realized, cannot fail to be both 
interesting and instructive. 

Samuel Lee was born at the village of Longnor, which is situated 
on the Hereford road, about eight miles from Shrewsbury on the 14th 
of May, 1783. In this village a charity-school had been founded 
and endowed by the family of Corbett, ancestors of Archdeacon 
Corbett, who aftcrwai*ds became Mr. Lee’s patron and friend. In tliis 
s'Jiool he received the first rudiments of his education, remaining in it 
until he was tw^elve years of age ; but acquiring nothing more than a 
general knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and without 
distinguishing himself in any respect by those developments of genius, 
which occasionally give, in early life, such strong indications of 
future greatness. 

Having attained the age of twelve, Mr. Lee was put apprentice to 
a mechanical business, and, though quite unlit for, and indisposed to 
such an occupation, he yet submitted to it for a time, and pursued it 
with diligence. Advancing, however, towards maturity, Mr. Lee felt 
an attachment to reading, and perused with attention sucl. books as 
happened to fall in his way, in the house where he lodged. In 
the pages of these, ho occasionally found quotations from Latin 
authors, and felt no small de .':rec of moriification, in not being able 
to understand them. This circumstance suggested to him the first 
idea of making an attempt to learn the Latin language. Another inci- 
dent occurring ai arly about this time, tended in no small degree to 
confirm the resolution which he had thus formed. Being employed in 
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business by Sir Edward Smith, of Acton-BurncI, he had an opportunity 
of sceinj^ many Latin books, and, not unlrequcntly, of hearing them 
read, accompanied with the painful reflection, that their treasures were 
concealed from him. 

ITaving fixed his resolution to attempt the Latin language, when he 
had attained the age of seventeen, Mr. Leo obtained Ruddiman’s 
Latin Grammar,’’ and some other elementary books ; of which he made 
himself master. But, notwithstanding the information which they 
aflbrded him, the ditiiculties wdth which he was compelled to struggle, 
still appeared formidable. To obviate some of these, he one day 
ventured to solicit information from a Catholic priest, who fre(|uently 
visited the scene of his labours. But, unhappily, instead of tinding 
that assistance with w hicli he had flattered himself, he w as dismissed 
with an unexpected repulse. 

Mr. Lee, however, was not to be intimidated l)y this cold refusal. 
Me was mortified at tlie iinkindness he had received, but tliis indignity 
only furnished a new stimulus to exertion ; and he determined, il* p()s- 
sible, to excel, in his knowledge of tlie language, the man who had 
dismissed him with such frigid indiHercnce. 

His circumstances, moreover, at this time, underwent a slight 
improvement, and he was thus furnislied w ith the means ot reading the 
Latin Bible, Floras, some of Cicero’s Orations, Cresar’s Commentaries, 
Justin, Sallust, Virgil, the Odes of Horace, and the Ej)istles of Ovid. 

On being liberated from his indenture, he lbrnu*d a determination 
to make himself acquainted with the Greek. He accordingly pur- 
chased a Westminster Greek Grammar; and not long afterwards a 
Greek Testament; which, with the assistance of Schrevelins’ Lexicon, 
he w^as soon able to read. Having made this proliciency, he next i)ro- 
cured Huntingford’s Greek Exercises,” which In; wrote throughout ; 
and then, agreeably to the plan recommended in these Exercises read, 
Xenophon’s Cyropanlia, and, shortly afterwards, Plato's l)ialogii(\s. 
Some parts of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, the (iolden Verses of 
Pythagoras, with the Commentary of Hicrocles, Lucian’s Dialogues 
of the Dead, some of the l^oeta' Minores, and the Antigone of 
Sophocles. Having surmounted these dilliculties, Mr. Lee next 
resolved to attempt the llehrev/ , and, with this design, he pro- 
cured By timer’s GranHoar. with his Lyra Prophetica, by the help 
of which he wa*^ < n ;hl( d in a short time to read the ifehrew Psalter, 
a copy of which ht procured. Advancing in the study of this language, 
he next purchased ihixtorf’s Grammar and Lexicon, togetlu r witli a 
Hebrew Bible, w ith which he soon made himself acquainted. 
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It was much about this time, that a kind of accident threw in his 
way the Targum of Onkelos, which, with the assistance of a Chaldee 
Grammar ho already possessed in Rythners Lyra, and Schindler’s 
Lexicon, he was soon able to read. His next step was to undertake 
the Syriac, in which also his efforts were crowned with success. By 
the assistance which he derived (rom Otho’s Synopsis and Schindler’s 
Lexicon, he was soon enabled to read some of Gattir’s Testament. 
11c next turned liis attention to the Samaritan, in which he found less 
dilliculty than in several of his former attempts. For as the Samaritan 
Pentateuch dilfers but little from the Hebrew, except in the variation 
of character, he found few obstacles to his rcadinj^ it. in this, however, 
he was compelled to confine himself to such quotations as books sup- 
plied ; as w^orks in that lan<^uai;e did not lie within his reach. 

Hurin.i* tlie whole of this astonishing career, xMr. Lee was unaided 
by any instructor, uncheered by any literary companion, and unin- 
fluenced by the hope either of prolit or of praise. The difliculties 
w hich he had to surmount, arising from his situation in life, were more 
than suflicient to depress any spirit less active and energetic than his 
own. But in addition to these, his incessant application to study 
brought on an inflammation in his eyes, with which, at times, he was 
severely afflicted ; and this induced those w ith whotti he was sur- 
rounded, to use every c lfort to dissuade him from his pursuits, and to 
op[)ose his progress with evi ry discouragement in their power. These 
circumstances unitc'd, presented to his view an accumulation of oppo- 
sition, the aspect of which was truly formidable. But habit, and a 
fixed determination to proceed, had now^ made study his principal 
solace ; so tliat when the business of the day w as linished, he renewed 
his application, and found it rather a source of rest from manual 
labour, than a nn*nfal exertion which augmented his bodily toils. And 
although, in his prosecution of the.se arduous studies, he suflered many 
privations; yet the solitary satisfaction which he derived from his suc- 
cessful efforts, imparted a recompense, which a mind actuated by 
similar principles alone could feel. 

But while Mr. Lee made these rapid advances in the acvpiirement 
of languages, he wais not inattentive to the biisiin ss upon wliich his 
livelihood depended. Considering his trade as his only support, and 
receiving some intimations and promises of a favourable nature in the 
line of his ocenpathm, his prospects in life now" f»Ily engrossed his 
attention; and under these views he married, in ISll. The changes 
wiiich had linn laken place, soon induced him to think, that, how^ 
pleasing soever his aci[uisitions might appear, they were entirely use- 
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less in the situation that seemed to be allotted him : and under these 
impressions, he thought it prudent to relinquish the study of languages 
altogether. His books were accordingly sold, and new resolutions 
were formed, that were suited to his station, it’ they were not con- 
formable to his inclination. 

But the issues of human life frequently depend upon incidents 
which we can neither anticipate nor command. Just at this time, 
JMr. Lee lost almost every thing that he possessed, by a destructive 
lire ; and being thus almost incapacitated, for the time, to pursue his 
previous avocations, he began seriously to think of adopting some 
new course, in which he might derive advantages from his former stu- 
dies. At this time, nothing appeared so eligible to him as that of 
becoming a country schoolmaster ; and to qualify himself more fully 
for this office, he applied himself with assiduity to ac(|uire some 
branches of education which he had hitherto neglected. 

Providentially, while he was in this state of depression, solicitude, 
and embarrassment, the Rev. Archdeacon Corbett, having heard of his 
singular attachment to study, and of his being at that time in 
Languor, requested an interview'; that hi* might learn from his own 
statement, the genuine particulars of a rumour, in which, from its 
singularity, he "hesitated to place implicit conlidence. A liltle con- 
versation soon convinced him, that report had by no m(*ans e\ag 
gerated his acquisitions ; and an impiiry into his mode of lile, soon led 
to a development of his present calamities. 

Pleased with having such an opportunity of fostering genius, of 
relieving distress, and of rewarding application, this worthy genth inan 
soon adopted measures, through which Mr. Lee was appointed to 
the superintendence of a charity-school in Shrewsbury, and at tlie 
same time, introduced to the notice of Dr Jonathan Scott, who had 
been Persian secretary to Mr. 11 tastings in India, and who is well 
known and highly respected as an Ori ’iital scholar. It was with 
this gentleman, that Mr. Lee had, for the first time in his life, either 
an opportunity or the pleasure of con versing upon those arduous 
studies in which he had been so long engaged ; but which, under all 
the disadvantages ari.siug from solit . Jc and poverty, he had prosecuted 
with so much success. 

Astonished at Mr. IfCcV acquisitions, and finding him possessed 
of almost unexaic, fuedities for the acquirement of language. 
Dr. Scott put iii o his hand some books, througli the. assistance 
of which he has m i te him.self acquainted with the Arabic, Per- 
sian, and llindustanee language.s. The loan of these books, 
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and some instruction in pronunciation, included all that Mr. Lee 
received of foreign aid. Ilis own mind furnislied every other 
resource. And such was his progress in these hitherto untrodden 
paths, that, in the course of a few months, he was not only able to 
read and translate from any Arabic or I’ersian manusciipt, but to 
compose in these languages. To his friend and patron. Dr. Scott, 
Mr. Lee sent Arabic and Persian translations of sex ral Oriental apo- 
logues, taken from Dr. Johnson’s Rambler; and also Addison’s Vision 
of Mirza, in the Spectator; which translations, in the opinion of 
Dr. Scott, were “ wonderfully well done.” 

When 1 first had the pleasure of conversing with Mr. L(*e upon 
books,” says Archdeacon Corbett, I found he had read the Latin 
poets usually introduced into schools, as Ovid, Virgil, Horace, &c., 
that he had read part of the Odyssey, as well as the Iliad, oi‘ Homer ; 
some of the Greek minor poets, and some of the plays of Sophocles. 
Before we parted, 1 l(‘nt him the memoirs of that imeresting and 
extraordinary young man, Mr. Kirke White, then lately printed. 
Mr. Lee returned it to me very shortly, with a Latin poem in praise* 
of Kirke White ; a dialogue in (Jreek, ou the Christian religion ; and 
a pious elVusion in Hebrew; all compiled by himself, when, as I 
l)cli(‘ve, he had not any access to hooks, for he was, during the 
time, upon permanent duty at laidlow, as a inemhcr of the South 
Local Militia for this county. And I helieve, the lirst prose compo- 
sition of any length, Mr. I^ce turned his attention to, was the llistor;. 
of the Syrian Chnn hes in India ; a memoir which would do credit 
to the pen of any historian.” 

From the knowledge wliicli Mr. Lee bad o])t;nned of tlie Oriental 
languages, through his ac(]uaiiitance with Dr. Scott, he was introduced 
into a few' private houses, as instructor in Persic and Ilindustance, 
to the sons of gimtlemen, who were (*\perting apiiointinents either in 
the civil or military department of the Huiiourahle East India Com- 
pany’s service. This engagement, the superintendence of his own 
school, and his occasional attendance on two other seminaries as 
teacher of arithmetic, constituted his em])loyment during Ins residence 
at Shrewsbury ; and from the prolieiency made by his impils, it may 
be fairly inferred, liuit his talent of conveying knowledge to others 
corresponded with the faeili y with vdiieh lie made his personal 
acquisitions. 

But the period was at hand, in which, through the order of au 
over-ruling R- . v idence, Mr. Lee was to be transplanu d to a region 
more congenial to his natural feelings, and the bent of his gcnitis. 
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llis acquaintance with Dr. Scott, which knew no interruption, was 
soon matured into a serious friendship ; and this, in conjunction with 
his constantly accumulating attainments, led to the splendid advance 
ment by which his subsequent career has been distinguished. 

He entered Queen’s College, Cambridge, in December, 1813, and 
I’or the first two years followed the ordinary studies of that univer- 
sity ; the mathematics especially, with as remarkable success, as if 
it had been the sole or favourite object of his pursuit. Alter Mr. Lee 
had resided at Cambridge two years, Dr. Ruchanan died, and he was 
consequently retiuested, by the Bible Society, to complete an edition 
of the Syriac New Testament, which the Doctor had commenced, for 
the use of the Syrian churches in Travancore. It was finally deter- 
mined, however, that he should begin the work de novo^ and having 
collated several Syriac MSS. for the purpose, it appeared in 181 (>. 
For this, tlie university of Halle, in Saxony, presented him with the 
degree of D.D., through the hands of J)r. Cesenius, the Hebrew 
Professor of that L'nivt'rsity. He next superintended an edition 
of the Syriac Scriptures of the Old 'restament, for the same churches, 
which appeared in 18:23. After this, he superintended a complete 
edition of the Malay Scriptures, of the Arabic and Coptic Psalter 
and Gospels, and a new translation of the Book of Genesis into tin* 
Persic ; as also a reprint of Mr. Mart\n’s Persian and ilindiistanee 
Testaments; the text of the foixuiT of which underwent very con- 
si d V r a b 1 e i m pro v cm e n t s . 

For the Prayer Book and Homily Society, Mr. Lee superintemhd 
tlie printing and improvement of the Hindustanec Prayer Book, and 
tlie Morning and Evening Prayers, translated into the Persic. Some 
tracts, too, were translau d and printed under his directions, for the 
Cluirch Missionary Society, and the Society for the Instruction of the 
Lascars, and some Malayan Tracts prepared for the press. During 
this time, he also instructed the missionmies sent out by the Church 
Missionary Society, in Hebrew, Arabic, Persic, Hindustanec, San- 
scrit, Bengalee, Ethiopie, Coptic, Nc. 

In 1817, Mr. Lee took his bachelor .^ degree, and in tlie same year 
published, in the Annual Beport o» die Church Missionary Society, a 
brief iiistory of the Syrian c-mrcht of 'J’ravancorc. In the report of 
the following >'ear, he else ;mhli&ned a similar history of the churches 
ill Abyssinia. Th fO ivcrsdy now began to acknowledge his pre- 
eminent learning and, in the year 1811), demonstrated their high 
sense of it by e!r: ‘ing him to the vacant professorship of Ara- 
bic. Ill this instance, Go/criimciit also concurred to promote his 
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advancement ; Tor, as Bachelor of Arts, he was incay)acitatcd for the 
situation^ and no alternative was left him, except that of petilioniiiii 
the Crown, throu<;h the university, to be made M.A. by royal mandate. 
This was not only most willingly granted, but, in consideration of the 
immediate urgency of the case, the Government made every eifort to 
expedite the business, so that Mr. Lee was enabled to return to Cam- 
bridge with the royal letter, just in time to be elected by a large 
majority. 

l"his success only served to increase the ardour witli which Pro- 
tessor Lee prosecuted his studies; and while Ins learning increased in 
extent and variety, his labours increased in number and usefulness. 
In 1820, he prepared a Grammar and Vocabulary of the New Zealand 
language, in which undertaking he received the assistance of the 
missionary Kendal, and of two New Zealand chiefs then visiting this 
country. In the following year, the Professor published a little work 
in Latin, under tlie title of Sylloge liibrornm Orientalnm qnibus 
Linguarum Biblicarum Studiosi maxiino cum fructu uti (lueant,” ike. 
and also, a letter to Mr. Bellamy, against his new translation of tin* 
Rible. This letter led to a controNa rsy with Dr. Laurence, the present 
Archbishop of Cashel, in consecpience of some remarks which it 
contained on one of the Doctor’s works, in which, indeed, he had 
attacked Mr. Rellaniy’s translation, but in which Professor Lee con- 
sidered, that he had put forth C(*rtain false principles of scriptural 
interpretation. In 1S21, also, the Professor became involved in 
another controversy, with Dr. Henderson, the Theological Tutor at 
Highbury college, which was not concluded until the year 182(), and 
was warmly particij)ated by various periodicals. 

In the course of this controversy. Professor Lee prepared an 
(*adar<»'ed edition of Sir William Jones s P('rsian (irammar. Into this 
he introduced, for the tirst time, a ski leton ot the Arabic Grammar, 
and added the vowels to the Persic text. This work was generally 
received with great admiration, but was most violently attacked in a 
publication which issued from Glasgow, in 1S24, under the name of 
“ Critical Researches.” l^rofessor Lee replied to it in the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, and (while, with characteristic, but very unnecessary modesty, he 
admitted the defective nature of his own work,) succeeded most fully in 
demonstrating the total incompetency of the reviewer to pronounct* 
upon it. When the first edition was exhausted, the Professor altered its 
entire form and complexion, by such emendations and enlargements, 
as leave Vnit 1 tile of Sir W. Jones’s matter luwv remaining in it. 
In 1824, appeared Professor Lee’s translation of a work by the 
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excellent Henry Marty n, entitled Controversial Tracts on Christia- 
nity and Mohaniinedanisai.’’ The work was very lavourahly received, 
but never paid the expenses of its publication. 

The year 1827, in which Professor Lee took his degree of B.D., was 
signalized in his life by still more extraordinary proofs of his iincoii- 
qiierable industry and mental energy, as it witnessed the publication 
t)f two works on which his fame will doubtless principally rest. 
These were his Hebrew Grammar, which went into a new and much 
improved edition, in 1832, and his volume of Sermons, Dissertations 
on certain Theological Questions, and an original Exposition of the 
Book of Revelation. In the following year, also, appeared his 
translation of the Travels of Ibu Batata, which was published by 
the Translation Committee of the Royal Asiatic Society, a committee 
which was first instituted in consequence of suggestions from himself 
to the Earl of Munster, Sir Alexander Johnston, and some other 
influential persons. The translation obtained one of the king’s 
golden medals. 

Every reader will inquire wdth interest, after perusing the above 
extraordinary record of Professor Lee’s literary labours. What sub- 
stantial rewards has he received from the University and the country ? 
and it is to be regretted, that no more satisfactory answer can 
be given to the question. In 1823, the Professor was made chaplain 
to the town gaol of Cambridge, with a stipend of i!4() a year. II 
also derived the same sum from his Arabic Professorship, though the 
i^aii of Liverpool added to it, during his administration, an annual 
grant of .i!l()0 a year. In 183J, he was elected into the Regius 
professorship of Hebiiwv, an appointment which also affords a sti- 
pend of £40 a year. In the month of June, however, in that 
year, Professor Lee received a most flattering letter from Lord 
Brougham, — at once the most noble patron, and the most illus- 
trious example of genius and learnii'g which the present times 
afford — presenting him with a stall in the cathedral of Bristol ; 
on which occasion he received, liom the Dean * and Chapter, the 
vicarage of Banwell, in Somersetshire. 

During the commencement o‘* the present year. Professor Lee 
was created Doctor of Divieity, h^ the Regius Professor, Dr. Turtoii. 
who, in an elegant Lat’r* oiMtion, delivered on the occasion, did ample 
justice to his almo.- i uia. vaiiipled labours. 
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tv is not a little to the credit of the Christian religion, that it equally 
benelits and graces the character of individuals of every grade in 
society and of every diversity of pursuit. It is not merely available 
to the relief of poverty, and the useful employment of a private life, 
but is associated, with equal advantage, with rank and riches, 
and equally qualifies for tlie discharge of the most important public 
functions. If, indeed, the Christian religion could derive honour 
from any class of mankind, it would be from those whose exalted 
rank and station are perpetually opening before them avenues to 
secular pleasure, find presenting temptations to entire devotion to 
the world ; and,, if its value could possibly be enhanced, it would 
be by its association with that elevation and power which are adapted 
conspicuously to exhibit its influence and widely to extend its 
blessings. 

A remarkable example of this auspicious union of Christian excel- 
lence with rank and power, is offered by the subject of this sketch ; 
and we may affirm, without hesitation, that, in no instance, have 
its beneficial effects been more signally experienced than in that of 
Lord Cambier. 

Lord Gamiher was a member of a French refugee family; his 
grandfather, Nicholas, having migrated from Caen to this country, on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. His uncle, of his own Chris- 
tian name, was a vice-admiral in the royal navy, and was father 
of Sir James Gambier, F.R.S. consul-general in the Netherlands, and 
grandfather of William Gambier, Esq., who married the late Countess 
dowager ol Atblone. His aunt Margaret was the wife of the first 
Lord Burham, first lord of the admiralty in 1805-6. * 
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His Lordship was bom in the Bahama Islands, Oct 13, 1756, 
the younger son of Samuel Gambier, Esq., then lieutenant-governor 
of the Bahamas, by Deborah Styles, of Bermuda. He went to sea 
at an early age ; *and in 1778 was C 9 mmander of the Thunder bomb, 
in which he had the misfortune to be captured by the French fleet 
under Count d’Estaing. On his release from captivity, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post-Captain, Oct. 9, in the same year, and 
appointed to the command of the Raleigh 32. In this frigate he was 
engaged in repelling the French attempt upon Jersey, Jan. 6, 1781, 
and afterwards proceeded to the coast of America ; where, at the 
reduction of Charlestown, in South Carolina, he served on shore with 
the brigade of seamen and marines. In 1781, he captured the Gene- 
ral Mifflin, an American ship of war, mounting 20 guns. 

At the commencement of the war with France, in 1793, Captain 
Gambier was appointed to the Defence 74, in which he took an active 
share in the glorious victory of the 1st of June, 1794. The Defence 
was, on that memorable day, the first vessel that cut through the 
enemy’s line, passing between the seventh and eighth ships. She had 
successively three or four ships engaging her ; her men being, almost 
trom the first, divided at their quarters, to fight both sides at once. 
Her masts were all sliot away ; the main-mast fell in-board, and the 
w^hole of the quarter-deck and forecastle guns were rendered useless. 
The loss she sustained on that and the preceding days amounted to 
18 men killed and 39 wounded. At the general promotion which 
followed this important victory. Captain Gambier was nominated a 
colonel of marines ; and, on the Ist of June, 1795, he was advanced 
to the rank of rear-admiral. On the 2d of March, in the same year, 
he was appointed to a seat among the commissioners of the admiralty, 
which he retained until February, 1801. 

At the latter period, (having attained the rank of vice-admiral in 
1799,) he was appointed third in command of the channel fleet, and 
hoi.stcd his flag on board the Neptune of 98 guns. In the .spring of 
1802, he proceeded to Newfoundland us governor of that island, and 
Commander-in-chief of the squadron employed for its protection. 

In May, 1804, he wa.s re-ai> »ointed to a .seat at the admiralty 
board ; and he continued (here during the two naval administrations 
of Viscount Melville ad *iord Barham, until the cliange of ministry 
that took place on the death of Mr. Pitt in Feb. 1800. On the 4th of 
April, 1807, (having become full admiral in 1805,) he was again 
appointed to assist in the direction of naval afljiirs, under Lord 
Mulgrave ; and in the following summer he was entrusted with the 
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command of the fleet sent to demand possession of the Danish navy, 
a measure which, in conjunction with Lieut.-General Lord Catlicart, 
he successfully accomplished, to the great mortification and frustration 
of the designs of the Emperor Napoleon. 

On arriving before Copenhagen, he issued, in conjunction with Lord 
Cathcart, commander of the land forces, a proclamation setting forth 
the causes which had led to this proceeding on the part of the British 
Government— a document drawn up with much ability, and, in its 
regulations respecting the intercourse of the hostile forces with the 
pe*aceable inhabitants, evincing as much humanity as tJie spirit of 
war will admit. The Danish Government having refused to surren- 
der their fleet, hostilities commenced ; the city of Copenhagen was 
closely invested by the army on the land side, while the fleet formed 
an impenetrable blockade by sea. On the 2d of September, the 
British commanders summoned the Danish general, for the last time, 
to surrender the ships of w^ar, on the conditions previously offered ; 
repeating, that the horrors of a bombardment would be the imme- 
diate consequence of a refusal, and that it must fall on those who 
had powTr, by a single word, to avert the evil. General Peymanii 
persisting in his refusal, the mortar batteries, which had been erected 
by the army around Copenhagen, together with the bomb-vessels, 
which were placed in convenient situations, opened their fire with 
such pow'cr and eflcct, that in a short time the town w as set on lire, 
and was kept in flames, in diflerent places, till the evening of the 
5tli ; when a considerable part of it being consumed, and the con- 
flagration having arrived at a great height, threatening the speedy 
destruction of the whole city, the Danes sent out a flag of truce, 
desiring an armistice, to alVord time to treat for a capitulation. After 
some correspondence between General Peymann, Admiral (iambier, 
and Lord Cathcart, certain articles were agreed upon, by which all 
the Dani.sh .ship.s and vessels of w ar, w ith the ^stores iiv the arsenal, 
were to be delivered up. This object was attained, on the part ot 
the British, with the comparatively small loss of 2*>J> men. Admiral 
Gambicr immediately began fitting up the ships that filled tin spacious 
basins where they were laid up in ordinary ; which, together with the 
» naval stores, were safely conveyed to England, with the exception of 
one line-of-battle ship, that greanded on the Isle of Huen. 

For his able conduct in this aifair. Admiral (iambier was rewarded 
with a peerage, by patent, dated November 9, I8(t7 ; and at the 
same time was .dlercd a pension of £2000, which, with characteristic 
generosity, he declined 
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In the month of May, 1808, Lord Gambier finally retired from his 
seat at the admiralty, on being appointed to the command of the 
channel fleet. During his seasons of oflice, he had applied himself 
with great assiduity to the duties of ^his situation. He compiled, Avith 
much labour and close attention, a code of signals, w Inch superseded 
one which had been established in the reign of Charles II. ; and also 
drew up general instructions for the direction of officers in the inter- 
nal discipline and government of the king’s ships, in the place of some 
which had become obsolete. The Plantagenet 74, a finely propor- 
tioned ship,, launched at Woolwich in 1801, was built after his sugges- 
tions ; being without a poop, she passed at a distance for a large 
frigate. 

Nothing material occitrrcd in the channel fleet when under his 
Lordship’s command, until the month of April, 180.0, when a detach- 
ment attacked a French squadron in the Aix Roads, and destroyed 
la Ville dc Varsovie 80, Tonnera 74, Aquilon 74, and Calcutta 50, 
besides driving several others on shore. A diflcrencc of opinion 
respecting the practicability of destroying the remainder of the 
enemy’s squadron, was productive of a misunderstanding between thi^ 
commander-in-chief and Lord Cochrane, who had the command of 
the fire-ships ; and Lord Gambier, in consequence, requested a court 
martial to investigate into his conduct. A court was accordingly 
assembled at Portsmouth, July til), 1801), and continued by ad journ- 
ments until Aug. i), when the charge of “ neglect, or delay,” was pro- 
nounced not proved but that his conduct had been “ marked by 
zeal, judgment, and ability, and an anxious attention to the welfare of 
his majesty’s service.” Ills Lordship was consequently most 
honourably acquitted.” 

NotwithstJinding this decision, however, Lord Cochrane ro.se in 
his place in the House of Commons, on the 21)th of January in the 
following year, and inqvcd for tlic minutes of the court-martial which 
had been held on Lord Gambier — contending that ho had been 
acquitted on insufficient grounds ; and aflded, that even if his Lord- 
ship’s ‘‘zeal, alnlity, and anxiety tor the benefit of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice” could be proved, he should s *11 oppose a vote of thiinks, as being 
entirely uncalled for, and c.ilculited to lower and diminish the valium - 
of that signal honour. Th s motion provoked an extended discussion. 
It was contendi d by Captain Beresford, Sir John Ordc, General Lolt, 
Mr. Lyttletoii, Mr. Yorke, Mr. >Yilberforce, Mr. Croker, and others, 
that the motion cast an unmerited stigma upon the members of the 
Loiuit-martial, and that the evidence adduced on that occasion was 
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sufficient and satisfactory. The assertion of Lord Cochrane, that the 
chart of the position of the enemy’s ships produced before the court- 
martial was false and fabricated, they pointedly denied ; and it was 
even hinted that the accuser ha^ himself formed his charts and log- 
books in favour of his own evidence. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer therefore moved as an amendment, that the word sentence” 
should be substituted for minutes” in the motion. In his reply, 
Lord Cochrane took notice of the recrimination, and made it an 
additional reason why the conduct of the alfair in Basque Hoads 
should be again investigated, and concluded in the following words. 
If, Sir, there were no reasons lor the production of the minutes 
which I have called for, but that I am now put on my defence ; that 
accusations have been made, which in justice to my feelings and 
character, I must refute ; 1 humbly submit to the House, that, in 
justice to me, they ought now to be produced ; and I trust, tliat, fov 
reasons more important to the country, they will not be refused. Sir, 

£ shall not detain the House longer than to rc-assert all that I have 
pledged myself to prove, and to stake every thing that is valuable to 
man on the issue. If the minutes are produced, I shall expose such 
a scene as will, perhaps, make my country tremble for its safety. 
I entreat the House well to consider, that there is a tribunal to which 
it is answerable — that of posterity, which will try our actions, and 
judge impartially.” When the House divided, there appeared for the 
iM.iendment proposed by Mr. Percival, 171 ; against it, 19 : so that 
Lord Cochrane’s motion was lost by a majority of LV2. 

As soon as this business was disposed of, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer concluded a speech, in which he highly eulogized the con- 
duct of Lord (lambier, by proposing a vote of thanks ; the tirst clause 
of which was in the following terms; that the thanks of this House 
be given to Admiral, the right honourable Lord Gambier, for the zeal, 
judgment, ability, and anxious attention to the welfare of his Majesty’s 
service, which marked his Lordship’s conduct as cominauder-in-chief 
of the fleet in Ba.sijue Roads, by w hich the French fleet, w hich had 
taken refuge under the protection of their own batteries, were driven 
on shore and disabled, and a considerable part of them destroyed, 
* on the 11th and 12th of April, 1899.” This motion was opposed by 
Lord Cochrane and Sir Franc »s Burdett. Init was carried by a large 
majority ; there appi aring for it IGl, against it only 99, 

Lord Gamhier rctaincMl the command of the channel fleet until 
1811, when he was required to resign it by the expiration of the 
three years to which its tenure is liniitod. In 1S14, he was placed at 
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the head of the commissioners for concluding a peace with the United 
States of America ; the first meeting for which took place at Ghentt 
on the 8th of August ; the preliminaries were signed at the same 
place on the 24th of December^ and ratified at Washington, February 
17, 1815. His Lordship was nominated a Grand Cross of the Bath, 
on the 7th of June following. At the accession of his present Majesty, 
he was, with the late Admiral Peere-Williams, advanced to the" rank 
of admiral of the fleet ; and this he held till his death, which took 
place at his house at Iver, near Uxbridge, on the 19th of April, 1833. 

His Lordship married in 1788, Louisa, second daughter of Daniel 
Mathew, of Felix Hall, in Essex, Esq., and sister to Jane, the wife of 
Samuel Gambier, Esq., bis Lordship’s eldest brother. By this mar- 
riage he had no issue, and the peerage has consequently become 
extinct. 

Of Lord Gambler’s character, it is scarcely possible to speak in 
terms of too high commendation.^ We have already alluded to his 
eminent piety ; and we may add, that its genuineness was proved at 
once by its influence in correcting the excesses of an irascible temper, 
and by its general activity. He was a staunch friend of the Bible 
Society, and, when on his death-bed, expressed his deep interest in its 
welfare. He was also President of the Church Missionary Society ; 
and his name will be identified by posterity with the first ellbrts for 
the moral and religious improvement of the British navy. 
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THE RIGHT REV. 


BEILBY PORTEUS, D.D. 

LATE BISHOP OF LONDON, ETC. ETC. 


This eminent prelate was born at York, on the 8th of May, 1731, 
and was the youngest but one of nineteen children. His parents 
were natives of Virginia, in North America, but removed to England, 
in order to give their children greater advantages of education, though 
at considerable injury to their fortune — an instance of disinterested > 
ness, which was amply repaid to them by the future elevation of 
the subject of this memoir. After having been for several years at 
a small school at York, Mr. Porteus was placed at Ripon, under 
the care of Mr. Hyde, of whose character he has often spoken in 
terms of great respect. At an earlier age than is common in the 
present day, he was removed to the University of Cambridge, and 
entered as a sizer at Christ’s College, where he applied with such 
diligence to mathematical studies, as to obtain the honour of tenth 
wrangler in 1752, when he took his Bachelor of Arts degree. His 
attention, however, was not directed solely to these pursuits ; for 
having shortly after become a candidate for one of the gold medals 
instituted by the Duke of Newcastle, to reward eminence in clas- 
sical literature, he obtained the second, after a long and severe 
examination. 

In the spring of the same year, Mr. Porteus was elected fellow 
of his college, and shortly afterwards succeeded Mr., (afterwards 
Sir James) Burroughs, as esquire beadle. This office he kept but 
for two years, preferring to increase his income by means more 
agreeable to himself; namely, that of taking private pupils, whom 
his rising eminence easily ob Li tied for him. Among them was Lord 
Grantham, who was afterwards Secretary of State and Ambassador 
to Spain. 

Having deli' icrately chosen the profession of the church, he was 
ordained at the age of twenty-six by the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
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afterwards by Archbishop Hutton, at York, where he preached the 
ordination sermon. In the midst of these engagements, however, 
he was not negligent of politer studies, and gave some attention to 
the cultivation of poetry. Of his success in this latter pursuit he 
soon apfter gave ample evidence, by obtaining Seaton’s prize for the 
best English poem on a sacred subject. The subject selected was 
Ocath ; and it was one which was the more consonant with his 
feelings, from the fiict of his having but lately lost his respected 
and excellent lather. Undoubtedly,” says his biographer, as a 
private performance there arc few superior ; for it displays a correct- 
ness of taste, combined with a sublimity of thought, and a power 
and justness of expression, wdiich have seldom been exhibited in the 
tirst eflusions of ijoetry.” 

Mr. Portcus’s reputation was now rapidly increasing, and was 
still further promoted by the publication of an excellent sermon, 
preached at the University church, as a reply to a profane pamphlet 
wdiich had recently appeared, entitled, The History of the Man after 
God*s o\vn Heart.” Its object was to bring discredit upon the 
Christian religion by ridiculing the cliaracter of the .Jews, and of 
David in particular. It is scarcely necessary to add, that Mr. IVrtciis 
succeeded not only in controverting the particular statements of the 
work, but also in exposing the utter fallacy of the principles upon 
which its arguments proceeded. 

In be was appointed, by Archbishop Seeker, one of his 

domestic chaplains, and quitte d college to reside at Lambeth. The 
associations into which he was led by this preferment had a most 
important influence on his future character, as appears from his owm 
words. He describes the Archbishop as a man ‘^endowed with 
superior talents, which he had highly cultivated ; of a strong and 
sound understanding ; of extensive and profound erudition, more 
particularly in Hebrew literature, and every branch of theology; 
an admired and useful preacher; of unblemished purity of manners, 
unafTccted piety, unbounded bciievolence, and exemplary in the dis- 
charge of all his various ffinitions^ as a parochial clergyman, a 
bishop, and a metropolitjm.” “ He was,” he adds, to me a most 
kind friend, and a bountiful benefactor: but, far beyond all tlie 
other benefits I der. ed, was that invaluable one of enjoying his 
conversation, « f b ung honoured with his direction and advice, and 
of living under the influence of his example : these were advan- 
tages indeed ; and although I did not profit by them so much as I 
ought, yet, to them, under Providence, I ascribe whatever little 
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credit I have attained in the world, and the hi^h situation I have 
since arrived at in the church.'* 

On the Pith of May, 1765, Mr. Porteus married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Brian Hodgson, Esq. of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, and 
in the course of the same year was presented by the Archbishop to 
the two small livings of Rucking and Wittersham in Kent : these 
however, *hc soon resigned for the rectory of Hunton, in the same 
countv, whi( h he enjoyed in addition to a prebend at Peterborough, 
tluit had been previously given him by his Grace. Upon the death 
of Dr. Deniie, in 17(i7, he obtained the rectory of Lambeth, and soon 
after this took his degree as Doctor in Divinity, on whicli occasion he 
preached his commencement sermon. 

In 17()8, Archbishop Seeker died, after a severe illness; and Dr. 
Porteus, in accordance with the feelings which had possessed him 
during the life of Ins excellent patron, paid a last tribute to his 
memory in a Review of the Archbishop’s Life and Character,” a 
masterly performance, and a vfvy liappy specimen of biographical 
composition. In the following year he was appointed chaplain to his 
Majesty, and master of the hospital of St. Cross, near \\ inchester. 

In the year 17()«J, Dr. Porteus entered on an undertaking which, 
whatever may be thouulit of its policy, certainly rellects upon him 
inf'uite credit for manly integrity and independence of mind. His 
own accinmt of it is as follows: — “ At the close of the year 1772, 
and the beginning of the next, an attempt was made by myself and 
a few olln'r clergymen, among whom were Mr. iMancis \\ oolaston. 
Dr. Percy, now Bisliop of Dromore, and Dr. \orIve, now Bishop 
of lily, to induce the Bishops to promote a re\iew^ of the Liturgy 
and Articles, In order to amend in both, but particularly the latter, 
those parts which all reasonable people agreed stood in need of 
amendment. The plan was not in the smallest degree connected 
with the petitioners at the Feather’s Tavern, but, on the contrary, 
was meant to counteract that and all similar extravagant projects; 
to strengthen and eoniirin our ecclesiastical establishment ; to repel 
the attacks which were at that time continually imule upon it by its 
uvow^cmI enemies ; t.* render the I7lh article on predestination more 
clear and conspiem us, and ss likely tc be wrested by our adver- 
saries to a Calvinislic sense, which has been so unjustly atlixed 
to it ; to improve true Cliristiau piety amongst those of our own 
commuiiiou, and to dimini.sh .schi.sm and separation, by I)ringing 
over to the national church all the moderate and well-disposed ol 
other persuasions. On these grounds we applied to Archbishop 
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Cornwallis, requesting him to signify our wishes, (which we con- 
ceived to be the wishes of a very large proportion of the clergy 
and laity,) to the rest of the Bishops, that every thing might bo 
done, which could be prudently and safely done, to promote these 
important and salutary purposes."' 

But these were not the days of reformation, and the only answer 
that they received from the Archbishop was as follows : * “ I have 
consulted severally my brethren the Bishops ; and it is the opinion 
of the bench in general, that nothing can in prudence be done in 
the matter submitted to our consideration." 

On the 20th of December, 1776, Dr. Porteus kissed the King’s 
hand on his appointment to the see of Chester; a preferment, on 
his own part unsolicited, and entirely unexpected. In consequence 
of it, he immediately resigned the living of Lambeth, which he was 
permitted to retain, though from various causes ot* delay it was not 
until July in the following year, that he entered upon the functions 
of his new office. In addition to the sedulous discharge of his official 
duties. Dr. Porteus employed himself in various alfairs of general 
interest at the time. The principal of these were the Protestant 
Association against Popery; the civilization of the Negroes, and the 
establishment of Stinday-schools. With respect to the alleged 
increase of Popery, from which the Protestant Association had its 
origin, the Bishop's own words are indicative at once of his high 
estimation of what he conscientiously believed to be the truth, and 
of his enlightened liberality towards those who dilFered with him. 
"^Undoubtedly,” he says, ""we ought to be on our guard against 
the arts and industry of those who profess to teach the tenets ol 
popery ; we ought to combat their manil’old errors as occasions offer, 
both in the pulpit and from the press ; and we should in an especial 
manner instil carefully into the minds of the young the true princi- 
ples of Protestantism. But, on the other hand, admitting the fact, 
as represented, to be true; if H appears Miat the schools and mass- 
houses, so much complained of, a^e ^Vequented only by persons of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion ; f tiic priests and their .congrega- 
tions take the prescribed oath ; lo undue endeavours arc used to 
make proselytes, anrl no dootrim arc taught hostile to the govern- 
ment of the country ; I ^io i )t sec how, on the principles of toleration 
and Christianity, any ^other oppo.sition can be made to them than 
that of argument and persuasiou, and increased activity and zeal 
on our part in guarding those intrusted to our care against the super- 
stition and error of the church of Rome, 
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In 1787, on the death of Bishop Lowth, Mr. Pitt recommended 
Ur. Porteus to his Majesty as a fit person to succeed to the diocese 
of London; and his Majesty having expressed his entire concurrence, 
he was accordingly installed. Here he prosecuted with augmented 
zeal the same order of labour to which he had devoted himself in 
his former stations. On the breaking out of the first French revo- 
lution, he examined with a most vigilant eye the development of those 
new principles and opinions to which that great event gave rise ; 
and wisely avoiding that whirlpool of party spirit and turbid poli- 
tical feeling into which many less cautious minds were attracted, 
and in which they made shipwreck, he fixed upon the infidel prin- 
ciples which marked tlie revolutionists, as the appropriate point of 
his attack ; and in the charge which he addressed to his clergy in 
1794, he delineated with admirable fidelity the traits of the French 
school, and called upon the natural defenders of the faith, not only 
to contend I’or it with more than usual earnestness, and to fortify 
themselves in its various evidences, but also to strive with especial 
assiduity to recommend it by exhibiting its inlluence both in their 
ofiicial and their private capacity. “ Draw out,” said he, “ from 
the whole body of the Christian evidences the principal and most 
striking arguments, and bring them down to the understandings of 
the common people. If this or any thing of a similar nature were 
thrown into a regular course of sermons or lectures, and delivered 
ill an easy, intelligible, and familiar language to your respective 
congregations, I know nothing that would, in these philosopliic times, 
render a more essential service to religion.” Moreover, to shew 
that he was willing himself to take his full share of the burden 
which he imposed on others, he undertook in 179.> to prepare and 
deliver at St. James’s church, his justly celebrated Lent lectures, 
which were received by the public with marked demonstration of 
gratitude, both from the pulpit, in which they wxrc repeated for 
some succeeding years, and from the press, where they went through 
several editions. 

The later conduct of his life was in perfect accordanc? with its 
previous tenor. He expended its diminished energies on works of 
religious and political usefulness, and of general benevolence, and 
chiefly on the support of the British and Foreign •Bible Society, and 
of the triumphant ellbrts for the abolition of the slave-traile. At 
length, aft r some years of ill health, he sunk under the pressure 
of complicated disease, on the 14th of May, 1808, in the 78th year 
of his age. 
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After what has already been said, it is hardly necessary to deli- 
neate in detail the character of this excellent prelate ; and we will 
therefore conclude tliis sketch with the words in which that cha- 
racter is summed up by his friend and biographer, the Rev. Robert 
Hodgson. 

Upon the whole,” says he, the Bishop was, and so at least 
posterity will consider hiiji, a light in his generation, an ornament 
to the times in which he lived. Firm and fixed in his own prin- 
ciples ; candid and liberal in his sentiments of others ; unalterable 
in his attachments ; unbounded in his acts of charity ; meek and 
humble in his disposition ; aflable and courteous in his manner and 
deportment ; ardent in his piety ; devoted to his God ; — surely such 
a man well maintained the Christian character. 

That all men indeed should think of him as I do, is liardly to 
be expected. When the heart overflows with gratitude, such as, \ 
trust, I shall ever feel for a long course of uninterrupted kindness, 
friendship, and protection, it is perhaps impossible to divest the 
mind altogether of partiality ; I am not, however, aw are that T have 
over-stated a single fact, or ascribed to him a single* quality which 
he did not possess. All, therefore, I can say, is— and they are his 
owm words as applied to Archbishop Secker—that if he really so 
lived and acted, that the most faithful delineation of his conduct 
must necessarily have the air of panegyric, the fault is not in the 
copy, but in the original.” 


0 





JOSHUA BROOKES, ESQ., 


F.R.S. F.L.S. P.Z.S. ETC. 


The great importance of the study of human anatomy, as the foun* 
dation of all knowledge in the various departments of medicine 
and surgery, is now, in these enlightened times, so duly appre- 
ciated by all ranks of the community, that we conceive we shall 
fulfil a duty we owe to society, in laying before our readers a 
Ijiographical memoir of one of the greatest men in this department, 
next to the late John Hunter, this country ever had the honour 
to i3roduce. 

The subject of our memoir, Joshua Brookes, was born on 
the 24th of November, 1761 ; but, as regards his parentage, we 
have no correct means of obtaining any information. He w^as one 
of a numerous family, and commenced his professional studies at the 
early age of sixteen, (after having obtained an excellent classical 
education,^ under the care of Mr. Magnus Falconer, and subse- 
quently from the lectures on anatomy and surgery by Dr. Marshall, 
Mr. Hewson, Mr. Sheldon, and Th. William Hunter. After attend- 
ing the practice of the surgeons of the principal hospitals and public 
institutions in London, he received bis diploma as a surgeon, from 
the worshipful Company of Surgeons.* 

As it was his intention to become a Professor of Anatomy in the 
metropolis, he >vent over to Paris in order to improve himself in the 
study of practical anatomy, as well as the most important operations 
in surgery ; for this purpose, he was a constant attendant at the 
Hotel Dieu, and the other Parisian hospitals, then under the super- 
intendence of the most eminent surgeons who existed prior to the 


* This company was dissolved when the charter wa^ granted for the Royal 
College of Surgi Oiis, in 1800, by his late Majesty, George the Third. All 
the members of the late company were incorporated as members of the College. 
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first French revolution, among whom we may mention the late 
Baron Portal. 

His passion I'or anatomical pursuits was developed at a very 
early period ol* his professional career : having witnessed the 
anatomical museums of Dr. Hunter, and those on the continent, 
he was anxious to form one of a similar nature; and it is well 
known to the scientific public, to what perfection he brought the 
object of his ambition. As a proof of his zeal on this subject, we 
may mention an anecdote, which we have frequently heard him 
relate : — 

A negro had died of some disease within the brain, the nature 
ol' which was somewhat obscure. The friends Abjceted to a post- 
mortem examination to ascertain the cause. Mr. Hrookes was 
exceedingly inten^sted to obtain some information on this subject, 
which it appeared impossible to elfect. The old ])roverb, Xn'cs.sitfi.s 
non habit A;gcv, appeared to actuate him on this occasion, for, 
the day alter the burial, he got up at four o’clock in the niorning, 
with tlu greatest secrecy, and, with his si rvant, set olf in a giu, 
with the necessary iiupleinents, and exhumed the body of the negro, 
which he deposited in his study,* and appeared as usual witli the 
family at breakfast, as if nothing of the kind had occurred. 

Wc do not relate this with the vunv of justifying an illegal act, 
wliich met his lather’s disai)pi()bation. but merely to shew, that 
nothing, that could be overcome by personal labour, provid an 
obstacle to his stiidies. This occurred in his seventeenth year. 

Lvery j)art that he dissected was executed with such care and 
precision, that it could be preserved with a view to subse(|ueiit 
reference; and oftentimes when liife pupils, in after life, have praised 
the beauty of his specimens, he has exclaimed, “That preparation 
is extremely valuable ; for, gentlemen, it was made by me in my 
sixteenth year.” It is to be borne in mind, that this was not uttered 
with any view of ostentatious display, but as a stimulus to bis stu- 
ilents to imitate his example; wliirli in many instances succeeded. 
During the t'ormation of his inuseuni, which may he justly said to 
have occupied him during forty .earsof liis valuable lilb, as well as 
in the period of his pupibt: e, b,e anther regarded pleasure or health, 
in order to accomplish b.e object of bis wishes, and enjoyed hut 
a few hours of n /os. , to recruit his exhausted frame, even during 
the latter years t his anatomical teaching. 

Pn;*p.ioai(M; •- n tins subject formed frequent illustrations of b*s 
f.'.ctures. 
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On commencin^^ this laborious task, he enj^acjcd in the performance 
of a series of important and interesting experiments, the object of 
which was, to discover the means of preserving dead liodies for 
the purposes of dissection, in order to obviate their decomposition, 
and to avoid any danger to which the student might be exposed, should 
he wound himself; he therefore injected the blood-vessels of sub- 
jects (generally the arterial system) with saturated solutions of the 
oxymuriatc of mercury, (corrosive sublimate,) muriate of soda, or 
common salt, sugar of lead, and nitrate of potassa : the latter was 
the only one, he found, after many trials, to answer the purpose, 
inasmuch as it not only preserved the subject from putrefaction, 
but likewise aIlo^v^d the muscles, blood-vessels, &c., to retain their 
original tlorid colour, and in some instances increased it ; a cir- 
cumstance of the highest importance in minute anatomical pursuits. 
This antisej)tic ])roccss, as xMr. Brookes very properly denominated 
it, was of such utility, that the writer of this memoir has known 
a subject to remain in Mr. Brookes’s dissecting-room for a period 
of four months, during a hot summer, and tlie students engaged 
in the diss(‘ction of it alnnjst the whole time. 

In the long period during which Mr. Brookes puidicly taught 
anatomy, he never lost a single student from a dissection wound, 
an event which has several times occurred in other schools ; 
and in no less than three pupils died from this cause, 

^and one, we believe, was the son of Dr. Babington,) who were 
studying at St. Thomas's Hospital. About the year 1774, he made 
a communication on this subjc'Ct to tli(‘ Uoyal Society; in conse- 
(picnce of which, he was shortly after rewarded by being unanimously 
elected a Fellow of that le arned body. 

He commenced his careei as a professor of anatomy, pathology, 
and surgery, when about twenty-six years of ag.e ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the house which contained his museum, theatre, 
^^c., had been previously tenanted by the Hon. Mr. Cavendish, 
the philosopher ; and it was in Blenheim-street, Great Marlborough 
street, that this gentleman made his important discovery o ’ hydrogen 
gas. 14)0 building, thus successively devoted o the purposes of 
practical science, is now degraded into a pew terer’s and brush-maker s 
workshops. 

In consequence of Mr. Brookes having reduced the fee for a 
perpetual admittance to his anatomical instructions, from twenty 
guineas (tin' ;s.ial sum charged by his contemporary professors) 
to ten, he was looked upon as an innovator on the established 
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rule ; which caused his school, like the late Mr. Edward Grainger’s 
in the Borough, to be viewed with a jealous feeling ; and this was 
increased, on his determining to deliver a summer course of lectures, 
justly conceiving, that the science of anatomy could be as well 
taught in the summer as during the winter season. From the 
hour of the lecture being seven in the morning, his class was in 
general composed, at this period, of apprentices and medical assist- 
ants, who were by their avocations prevented from attending the 
three-o’clock or afternoon course. Hence Mr. Brookes may justly 
be considered as the founder of the cheap schools of anatomy and 
medicine, which arc now so prevalent in London and the principal 
provincial towns. 

By the plan he adopted, of describing the muscular, ligamentous, 
and vascular systems, in conjunction with that of the osseous or 
bony fabric composing the human skeleton, he rendered these portions 
of the minute structure of man extremely easy of study to his 
pupils — so that it became a by-word, even among the classes of 
other schools, that if a pupil was well grounded in Brookes s oste- 
ology, he had but little more to learn.” The nomenclature of the 
arterial and nervous systems, which he adopted, was extremely 
simple, classical, and scientilic ; assimilated more to the language 
applied by the French and other continental anatomists, and conse- 
quently much easier of remembrance. 

As a lecturer, Mr. Brookes was extremely minute in his description 
of the various organs under demonstration ; and was considered by 
some students as rather tedious, in consequence. Jlis minuteness was 
a general proverb throughout the medical profession ; and to his credit 
be it spoken, that he rarely had a student rejected by the court of 
examiners at the Royal College of Surgeons, for lack of anatomical 
information. Sir Ajjtlcy Cooper* has on more than one occasion com- 
plimented Mr. Brookes by stating, that his pupils were by far the best 
anatomists of any school in Jiondon. And Mr. B., who frequently 
examined his pupils prior to their college examination, used to observe, 
that if a pupil passed his last e\ainiiiation, he could stand the test 
before any court of examiners ii* the kingdom.” The reason of our 
worthy professor being so itunute, arose IVom the notion, that no man 
can become an extolleiu practitioner unless he be well acquainted 
with the most d<!ic«,( rumitication of an artery or nerve; well 

* Sir Astley Coo* . j >.s otic of the court of examiners of the Royal College ot 
Sorcjreons. 
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knowing, from experience, that disease frequently increases the dia- 
meter of the former, so that, if wounded, it would, being enlarged, 
probably occasion serious consequences ; and that a morbid change in 
the almost mysterious functions of the nervous system, might cause 
the true condition of the disease to lie in obscurity, unless the course 
of the nerves were accurately known. 

As a lecturer, Mr. Brookes was easy and familiar in his style, 
and, from his possessing an intimate acquaintance with the languages 
of France, GreetJe, and ancient Rome, his expressions were chaste, 
and in many instances elegant. From his knowledge of the contents 
of the principal ancient classical and medical writers, he frequently 
alluded to them in appropriate portions of his lectures. The dry 
details of descriptive anatomy were relieved by physiological obser- 
vations, by remarks on the morbid alterations of structure which 
frequently take place in the human frame, and illustrated by numer- 
ous specimens from his magnificent museum. Pleasing and interest- 
ing anecdotes enlivened his discourses. Their value was enhanced 
by his introduction of zoological anatomy, which formed a valuable 
adjunct to the student, who was thus not only instructed in the 
anatomy of man, but likewise in those of the various classes and 
orders of animals : thus he infused into the minds of his auditors a 
partiality for the study of zoological anatomy and natural history . 
Hence his lectures on the formation of bone, the anatomy and func- 
tions of the eye, ear, the circulatory, respiratory, and digestive organs, 
formed the most interesting portions of his courses of lectures. In 
general, a course of anatomical instruction occupied the lecturer seldom 
more than three months ; but in consequence of the extent to which 
Mr. Brookes followed his descriptions of every part of the human 
frame, they generally required between live and six months for their 
delivery. From this cause, his summer course, (as already stated,) 
which generally began about the fust week in June, at seven in the 
morning, was seldom concluded until the month of December, and we 
have known it extend to January ; whilst his winter afternoon course 
commenced about the lirst of October, which in Loudo i forms the 
commencement of the Anmis JMcdkm : so tlmi the professor was 
in the constant hi»bit of delivering two lectures daily for six months 
in the year. In adilition to these, his forenoon labours in the dissect- 
ing-room occupied about three hours of his time. During which 
period, he demonstrated to each pupil the parts he had dissected ; 
and this aloe . particularly in the winter season, was any thing but 
a sinecure ; iu fact, it was a far more laborious task than the mere 
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delivery of a lecture. Besides which, he injected and prepared the 
subjects for dissection. The preservation and preparation of the 
specimens of his itiiiscuin, likewise occupied ti great share of his time, 
as he was almost daily adding to its valuable contents ; he kept an 
ingenious artist, of the name of Guichard, solely for the purpose of 
articulating the skeletons of the various creatures which adorned 
his collection. It is to be observed, that he preserved this portion 
as artilicial skeletons, i. e. the bones of which were connected in their 
respective positions by means of wire in lieu of their original liga- 
ments. He i)referre(l this mode of artilicially articulating these 
specimens, from tlicir neat and cleanly appearance; and when lie 
purchased tlic skeleton of the hippopotamus, in 1823, he purposely 
removed the ligaments, the animal having been originally dissected 
with a view to its preservation as a natural skeleton. It is worthy 
ol’ remark, that lie always had the skeletons placed in the posturis 
which the animal assumed in its living slate ; thus contributing, as 
far as this extended, to give an idea of some of its zoological 
peculiarities. This is extremely deserving of imitation, but is 
unfortunately generally omitted by preservers of specimens of this 
nature. 

II is museum may be justly ranked as second only to that of the 
late John Hunter, (now in the Royal College of Surgeons, in London,) 
ill its number of specimens ; but the osteologieal preparations far 
outnumbered those in the Hunterian collection. Among these, we 
may mention those of the camel, elephant, rhinoceros, hippo 
potamus, grampus, arctic walrus, monodon monoceros or narwhale ; 
all the equine genus; the emu, ostrich, and cassowary; with almost 
every species of animals existing between the creatures already 
named, and the mus messorius, (the harvest mouse,) and the hum- 
ming-bird. His collection of intestinal worms, both from, man and 
the dcmiesticated animals — of serpents and snakes of the most perfect 
and exipiisite hues — were in many instances unique. His room of 
casts c^ontained choice representations of health and disease ; and 
among them were those purchased oy the late Lmperor Napol(‘on, 
tor the Parisian Academy, liom the Florentine artists ; but the vessel 
sc ut for them by the fhupt ror beir g captured by a British privateer, 
they were put up for soh by order of the commissioner of His 
Majesty’s customs, v h. ii, niter a spirited competition, Mr. Brookes 
became their pun ’laser at an enormous jiricc; for it is to be observed, 
that until Dr. Tabriz h and the illustrious Launiouier discovered the 
clilticult and delicate art of analoiiiicul modelling in wax, the secret 
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of which was for a long time confined to the Florentine artists ; they 
were very scarce and expensive. We may also mention that in 
this department of the museum there was a cast of the head and hand 
of O’Brien, the Irish giant, taken during life, and whose skeleton is 
preserved in the Hunterian museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

An anecdote, illustrative of the respect paid to our subject as a 
naturalist, is worth relating here : — 

In the catalogue of the property announced for sale at Wanstead 
House, Essex, the property of the Honourable Mr. Wellesley, the late 
member for that county, Mr. Brookes observed the os ftmoris, or 
thigh-bone, of the mammoth, and went to Wanstead expressly to pur- 
chase the lot : it was knocked down to him; but as soon as Mr. Wel- 
lesley heard the name of the purchaser, he immediately came forward, 
and rc([uestcd Mr. Brookes’s acceptance of the curiosity ; which he 
thankfully received, and valued more, in all probability, than any other 
lot that splendid mansion contained. The picture room (in which 
Avas ])laced the skeleton and stufled specimen of the hippopotamus) con- 
tained a series of splendid drawings illustrative of health and disease, 
as also the collection of oil paintings, the size of nature, executed 
by the late Mr. Sheldon (for his anatomical lectures at the Royal 
Academy,) of the whole muscular system, from the celebrated tabh > 
ol' Albinus, together with representations of the circulatory, respi- 
ratory apparatus, ^c.; and which were purchased of liis widow by 
Mr. Brookes. His series of stulVed birds were choice, but not 
uncommon. The skeleton and stulVed specimen of the hippopotamus, 
after its preparation, was exhibited for a short time dining tlio 
summer .sea.son of lS:2d-4, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, by its 
previous proprietors; Mr. Brookes binding the exhibitor, in a bond 
for the sum of one hundred pounds, to return it at a specified period, 
without injury, at which time it was deposited as already stated. 
There was scarcely a single disease to which the human frame is sub- 
jeet, but at least one, and frequently several preparations of it were to 
be found in this repository of science. His connexions enabled him 
to procure specimens from every part of the globe; scarce. y a student 
that went abroad, failed to bring him subjects eitlier in anatomy, 
pathology, or natural history, which were placed in the collcetion, with 
the zoological classification c*’ the specimen, and the name of its domn 
recorded. His lat'* Majesty, the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis ol 
LaiKsdowpc, the Earl of Daruley, Lord Rivers; together with many 
members of p.iihamcnt and private gentlemen, including Mr. ex-Sbei iil 
Parkins, (who presented him with a very line quagga,) contributed by 
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tiicir donatioiQS to increase this collection with rare and choice speci- 
mens of the animal kingdom ; the most important peculiarities of w^hich 
were carefully preserved, and their skeletons cleaned and articulated. 
In fact, this magnificent museum was the admiration of all who 
beheld it ; it was always open to scientific foreigners, and on certain 
days in the year (generally one Saturday in a month) to the public at 
large ; while private gentlemen were frequently granted admission on 
other occasions. Yet, to the eternal disgrace of the British nation, 
this admirable monument of his industry was, in his declining 
years, disposed of and disi)ersed by the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer ; and that collection, which had cost him so much labour 
and anxiety, and upwards of thirty thousand pounds, was sold for 
a mere trifle. 

To his old and partial pupils it was an afflicting spectacle to 
witness their distinguished and respected tutor in the auctioneer’s 
box, at the sale, pointing out to his audience the nature and pro- 
fessional value of those preparations, by which, but a short time 
previous, thousands of pupils, now distributed throughout the British 
empire, had been instructed. 

The following letter, which he addressed to the writer of this 
memoir, may bo not inappropriately inserted here. 

lilenheh.'i Street, Great Marlh(n'(n(}i^h Street, 
\^th Fehrwmj, 1828. 

“ Dear Sir, 

In answer to your application, the classification of my 
animals is taken from Cuvier, Temninck, Mac Leay, Doctor Leach, 
Ilorsfield, Vigors,* Bell, Gray, and all the most esteemed modern 
naturalists : in many instances, I have applied my own nomeneba- 
ture, which has been adopted in some specimens by contemporary 
zoologists. I have established one ne\. class, and several orders 
and genera. 

At this time I am engaged in making out a catalogue of the 
collection, which will be published :\s soon as possible. 

With regard to the museum, ihe whole of its contents will be 
sold for £10,000. I main, flear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

^‘Joshua Buookks.” 

* This geiitlenian is the secretary of the London Zoological Society, and 
rer resentative ni parlianient for Carlow. 
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llis new genus, Lugostornos^ formed the subject of an excellent 
paper, inserted in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, for the 
year 1829, (of which he was, at a very early period, elected a Fellow,) 
wherein lie particularly considers the osteology and dentition of 
the animals composing it. When Mr. Frost founded the Medico- 
Botanical Society, Mr. Brookes was one of its warmest friends, and 
frequently took the chair as vice-president. He likewise was a Fel- 
low of many learned Societies on the continent, and occasionally 
presided at the meetings of the zoological committee of the Linnecan 
Society, and the scientific committee of the Zoological Society ; 
and thereby contributed much information on natural history and 
zoological anatomy. 

Mr. Brookes was somewhat of an eccentric character. On the 
occasion of Baron Cuvier dining with him, together with a select 
party of eminent men, he had prepared, as a [Kirtion of the repast, 
a dish of (Gibraltar rats, which were enjoyed as one of the greatest 
delicacies : they had been just before presented to him by one of his 
former pupils. 

In 182^1, when Mr. Charles Reid brought him home the skeletons 
of the inonoilon monoceros, or narwiiale, and the trichecus rosmanis, 
iVom the Oreenlaiul seas, he accompanied it with a present of the 
tongue of the narwhale salted; and, on a party being given to .Mr. 
Reid, and several of his pupils, he had the tongue boiled and served 
jp. Again, in 1829, when Mr. Cross was compelled to destroy ins 
elephant at Exeter ’Change, some rumj) steaks were cut otf the animal, 
and presented for dinner by Mr. Brookes, to a ])arty of friends. 

In 182G, in conscqueiu'e of ill health, he was compelled to retire 
from his duties as a teacher of anatomy, and transferred his pupils 
to Mr. Carpue, of Dean-street, Soho, an event that has ever since 
been deplored; his successor, as ' yet, remains to be discovered. 
As a teacher, his perseverance, kindness, and zeal for the welfare 
of his pupils rendered him universally beloved by them ; and his 
acuteness never failed to distinguish those students who were the 
most sedulous, as they were constantly rewarded by to^^ens of his 
regard and esteem. 

The authorities t»f the Royal College of Surgeons, and the Royal 
Veterinary ('ollege, were attached with such strict formality to the 
rules of their InsMtiitions, as to excbide him from being either a 
member ef their councils, their ln)ard of examiners, or of their 
establishments, notwithstanding the pupils of the latter institution 
were yearly admitted to all the privileges of his school and museum. 
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Tills conduct was very justly censured by his Royal Iligliness 
the Duke of Sussex, at an anniversary dinner given to Mr. Rrookes, 
by his pupils and friends, on his birthday in 18:i(). On this occasion, 
a marble bust (excellently executed by Mr. Sievier) was presented 
to him. 

In 18*21, his portrait, painted by Mr. Phillips, R.A., was pre- 
sented by his class, as also, on a subsequent occasion, a piece of 
plate, as proofs of their allcction. 

In 182;1, he addressed a memoir to Sir Astley Coo[)er, as to 
the propriety qf' applying to the Covernrnent to permit the importa- 
tion of dead bodies for dissection, from the continent: this docu- 
ment he produced before the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on being examined relative to the introduction of a bill 
legalizing dissection. It will be found published in the report «>) 
the committee for 1828. During the scarcity of dead bodies, hr 
has been frecpiently known to have given, in the winter season, 
sixteen guineas for a single subject, charging his pupils but eight, 
and presenting tlieiu with his trouble and expense of preparation 
and injection. 

With the exception of Professor Blumenbuch,^ of (jottiiigen, v\i 
are unacquainted witli the name of any teacher, who, for the long 
space of forty >cars, solely devoted his attention to analoniicn! 
instruction. In the summer season, he was engaged from livr in 
the morning until a late hour in the evening, during uhieli time 
his dissecting rooms were open, and himself easy ol’ access, \sln*nc'vei- 
his pupils recpiired his presence. 

The last appearance' of Mr. Brookes as a lecturer was in IS27, 
when he delivered an exceedingly interesting course of lectures 
at the rooms of the Zoological Society, in Brutoii-street, Bond- 
street, on tile anatomy of a niagnilicent ostrich, which liad been 
the property of his late Majesty, George the Fourth, and wlm. 
on its decease, presented it to the Society. His discourses wen' 
attended by a crowded and fashionabh; auditory, and were illns 
strated, not only by the disst t d portions of the bird, hut bv 
beautiful prepared speciiiie?is fion^ ids tlicn existing inuscuin. 

On tli() 20th of Jiirn , . Mr. .Brookes took an alfectionair' 

farewell of ids lornu students and I'ricnds, at a public dinner, 
to which they ba i inviteu him. On this occasion, he boasted, 
with a beconnoi, jiride, the rank which many of his former pupils 

This veiicriihie /‘r/logist has long since passed the jubilee ol‘ Ihs pro 
K ssorship. 
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n,.w held in society, not only in their professional vocations, but 
lor their great suecess in cultivating the different branches of the 
colUitcrai sciences. Among whom he mentioned, as the most 
lUstin^uishcd, Mr. Bransby Cooper, Mr. Moiiey, and Mr. I)f‘r 
mott, as anatomists ; Dr. Bissclt Hawkins, the learned professor 
of medicine in King’s College, London ; Mr. Bell, as the ht ‘ .r, 
existing erpetologist, and whose magnificent work on the Tesla 
dinata, or Tortoises, justly entitle him to this rank ; Mr. E. I\ 
Bennett, as the greatest English ichthyologist ; as chemists, Di . 
Anderson, Mr. Wood of Oxford, and the late lamentod Mr. Gcorgo. 
Jliime, of Long Acre ; as botanists, Dr. Emmerson, Mr. Josepli 
Bennett, and Mr. Frost ; as miniife physiologists, Mr. Searle, 
and Professor Youatt, of the University of London. And, to 
conclude the series, he stated the names of his pupils who had 
chiefly distinguished themselves by their knowledge in natural 
liistory and zoological anatomy ; and these were, Dr. (lambU*, 
Mr. Martin, (of the Zoological Society,) Mr. Cox, Air. Riadori-, 
Prolessor Dewhurst, ( um nndtis aliis, 

Mr. Brookes was not known as a literary character; and tilthoir^h 
fre(|uently solicited by his pupils to publish his nomenclature for tlKir 
use, he continually delayed doing so. With the exception of tiie 
communications already alluded to, he published only a small tract 
during the prevalence of the eholera ; and a letter in ]S27, in ihi^ 
i.-ancet, proposing a remedy to be used in cases of poisoning l>y 
oxalic a( id : we may add, that the catalogues of his museum are 
highly valuable to the naturalist, from the manner in which they arc 
zoologically arranged. 

Since his retirement, and the sale of his library and museum, 
he has been chielly consulted in his professional cliaracter as a 
surgeon ; and on tlie resignation oi Sir Anthony Carlisle, of the 
professorship of anatomy to the Royal .Academy, he was due of tln‘ 
nnsuccessl’ul candidates ; as also on a vacancy for the ollice of 
surgeon to the Middle.sex Hospital, 'riuis were the talents of the 
man who had educated upwards of 7000 pupils, and through whom 
mankind is at th^' present hour enjoying important advantages, 
unrewarded by hie l’ellow-< •♦izens, who had daily opportunities ot 
witiics.^ing them. 

During his long j)rofessional career, no zoologist, or foreigner of 
distinction, ever came to this kingdom, witlumt paying him a visit. 
And on more >han one occasion, he received the thanks of onr late 
Sovereign, when his Majesty inspected the contents of his museum. 
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He would have received the honour of knighthood^ had not the lord 
in waiting at a levee mistook another individual for Mr. Brookes, 
after he retired from the presence-chamber. So much esteemed were 
his talents by Sir Astley Cooper, that when the worthy baronet 
concluded his spring lectures at Saint Thomas’s Hospital, he made 
it a frequent practice to exclaim to his pupils, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, 
if you want to learn anatomy, go to Joshua Bi'ookes.” Many 
of them acted on this advice, and became his pupils for the suininer 
course. 

Mr. Brookes was, we understand, married rather towards tlie 
middle of his life, and had several children, who died in their infancy , 
with the exception of one son, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
and who is now a surgeon in the royal navy. 

On the Friday preceding his death, the author of this brief memoir 
met him in the shop of a foreign bookseller, when, notwithstanding 
he stated his health to be good, yet there was evidently a visibh^ 
alteration for the worse in his features, walk, and handwriting, 
arising from the effects of advanced age. He suddenly expired 
on the tenth day of January, 1833, at his residence in Great i^)^tIand 
Street, aged 72 years. And his remains have been interred in Saint 
James’s Church, Piccadilly. Ere long, we hope to see a inoniiinent 
erected to his memory by his grateful ]>upils and friends. 
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ADMIRAL LORD RODNEY, 
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♦ 

‘"Non cjenerant AQUiLiE columbas/’ has, from time immemorial,* 
been the motto of the Rodney family ; and although it may be con- 
sidered fanciful as a general principle, yet in the case of this family 
it would seem to be continued by the valour, which from their 
curliest ancestors appears to have been hereditary. 

(jKorge Brvdoks Rodney, the most celebrated of his name, 
and the subject of our present memoir, was born, as appears from 
Ids Life, by Major-Qteneral Mundy, on the 19th of February, 171^^. 
IHs father, Henry Rodney, Esquire, had obtained the command 
of the Royal yacht, through the interest of his relative, the Duke 
of Chandos, who usually attended his Majesty, George the First, 
on his journeys to and from Hanover ; and having on one of these 
occasions been asked what mark of kindness he would wish liis 
Majesty to confer on him, he leplicd, that his Majesty would stand 
sponsor for his son.’’ To this the King acceded ; and from his 
royal god-father, and the Duke of Cbandos, the hero derived his name. 

From an early age, his education was obtained at Harrow school ; 
in his thirteenth year, however, he received from the King a letter 
of service, (the last ever granted.) went to sea, and served for six 
years with Admiral Medley, on the Newfoiindlaiul station. On the 
15th of February, 1739, he was made lieutenant in the Dolphin, 
by Admiral Haddock, in the Mediterranean, and served successively 
in the Essex, Royal Sovereign, and Namur. 

In 1742, Admiral Mathews appointed him to the Plymouth man- 
of-w^ar, ol sixty four guns, in which he brought home three hundred 
sail of the Lisbon trade, through the midst of the French licet, 
then cruising in the chops of the channel, to intercept them ; for 
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which he received the warmest thanks of the merchants. Captain 
Rodney was confirmed in his rank by the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
appointed to the command of the Shcerness, in which he continued 
eighteen months, and whence he was removed, in 1744, to the Ludlow 
Castle, of forty guns, in which ship he fought and took the great 
St. Malocs privateer, of forty guns, and one hundred men mon* 
than the Ludlow Castle. 

From this period until December, 1745, he was employed under 
various orders, conveying troops to the siege of Ostend, convoy 
to the King from Harwich, &c. Being appointed to the Centurion, 
he cruised in the North Sea for two years, and commanded on that 
station while tlie Pretender was at Edinburgh, until the arrival 
of Admiral Byng ; and for the many important services which he 
performed there, he was rewaxrdcd with the command of tlie Lagle, 
of si\ty-four guns ; in proceeding to join w hich ship at Harw ich, 
he struck uj)ou the Whiting, a quicksand olf Orfordness, and Jay 
for nearly four hours, six feet in tlie sand, and escaped with the 
loss of his rudder, and about thirty feet of his false keel, afiir 
throwing every thing overboard but his guns, and cutting away 
part of his masts. He was continued in the Eagle during (lie 
remainder of the war, and was one of the commanders uiuh r the 
orders of Rear-Admiral Hawke, when, in 17 17,^ he defeated L J^fi ii- 
dierc’s squadron. On this occasion, Captain Rodney behaved with 
so much spirit, that he may be said to have then laid the foundation 
of his future fame and eminence. 

Cpon Captain Rodney’s return to England, the Eagle was paid 
otr, and, on his arrival in London, Lord Anson prc.scntod him to 
the King, when his Majesty said to Lord Anson, that he liad 
not before supposed that be had so young a man a captain in 
his navy ; to which Lord Anson reiilied, ‘‘ Sire, young Uodne\ 
has been six years a captain in your Majesty’s navy ; and, w ithoul 
refiection, I most heartily wish your Majesty had one hundred more 
such captains, to the terror of your 'Tajesty’s enemies.'* 

In March, 1748, Captain lledi ry was appointed to the Rainbow, 
and within tw'o nionth.^ arii r as sent out Coveriior and Com- 
mander - in - Chief j'l '!i Newfoundland station, which was his 
first appearance in .o » ink of Commodore. Here lie continued 
until October, I7.7i, when he returned home to take his scat in 
parliament, bavin In on elected iiieniber for Saltash. 

In Febmary, he mir/ried Lady Jane Compton, sister to 

Spencer, the eighvh earl of Northampton. In 1757, he was engaged 
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under the command of Admirals Hawke and Boscawen, to attempt 
a descent on the coast of France, near Kochefort. This, however, 
at the suggestion of Commodore Rodney, offered in a council of 
war, was abandoned as impracticable, and they contented them- 
selves with a successful attempt on the small island of Aix. 

In 1759, he was advanced rear-admiral of the blue. In the same 
year, he was sent to bombard Havre dc (iracc, where a large force 
was collected for the purpose of attempting an invasion ol‘ this 
country. He executed the trust committed to him so completely, 
that the town itself was several times on lire; and the magazines 
of stores and ammunition burnt with the utmost fury for upwards of 
six hours, notwithstanding all the attempts which were made to 
extinguish them. 

, During these hostile proceedings, a correspondence ensued l>etween 
Admiral Rodney and the Marquess de Brassac, the French Com- 
mander, which affords a characteristic specimen of the style in 
whicli the former conducted his negotiations, and which, as it explains 
itself, we w ill insert here ; — 


To the Moniucss dc lirossar. 

“ 1 have received your letter, of last night's date, 
demanding the four ollicers detained on board the ships of the King, 
my master, and at the same time complaining how contrary my 
proceedings are to the rules of war. 

In my answer, Sir, I shall only relate plain facts, and le? vc 
the world to jndgi' whether you or I have acted the most contrary 
to tiios(’ rules. 

“ Fart of the s(|uadron I have the honour to command, pur- 
sued and drove on shore, at Fort Bassin, live French vessels, loaded 
with military stores. They immediately attacked and destroyed 
the buttery that debmded tlie port ; when the senior olheer, j)erceiving 
that the destruction of the vessels would be attended with that 
ol tin? town, out of compassion to the poor inhabitants, caused 
the lire from the s»iij)s to cease, and gave the commanding oflicer 
ot the I'rench troo])s in the »Iace, to understand, that if he would 
immediately burn tlic boats, the town should be spared, 'fhe officer 
desiring a truce for a few hours, till he could send to yon, it 
was granted. 'oaic time after, two ollicers from you came with 
ii written message, that you consented to burn the boats on the 
conditions offen?<l, and desired an English officer might go on shore 
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to see it executed, which officer you detained nearly two hours 
on frivolous pretences, and sent him back with another message, 
that you would not perform the agreement, and that we might 
do our worst. Such chicanery authorizes the step I have taken ; 
and, notwithstanding the warm cannonade that succeeded has effec- 
tually destroyed the vessels, yet, as a just punishment for so noto- 
rious a breach of faith, I shall persist in detaining the said officers, 
unless, as a public atonement, you cause the remains of the said 
vessels to be burnt this day. You see. Sir, I shall do my duty, 
as you say you shall do yours.” 

The result of Admiral Rodney’s efforts, was the total frus- 
tration of the designs of the French court, and the ruin, not only 
of the preparations, but of the port itself, as a naval arsenal, to such 
an extent, that it was no longer in a state to annoy Great Britain 
during the continuance of the war. 

In 17()1, Admiral Rodney was elected member of parliament 
forPenrhyn; and, on the (ith of October, hoisted his flag on board 
the Marlborough, having been appointed Coinmander-in-Chief at 
Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, and to conduct the naval 
operations of the grand armament designed to attack Martiniciue, 
in conjunction with the land lorces under the command of Major- 
General Monckton. 

It is pleasing to observe the jierfect harmony and good feeling 
which subsisted, until nearly the close of this expedition, between 
the two Commanders. In their des[)atches, they reciprocally speak 
of each other’s services, in the highest terms ; and the only feeling 
of rivalry which seemed to subsist between them, was as to which 
should best execute the service of his King, and promote the honour 
of his country. Unhappily, however, the conduct of Monckton. 
after the conquests had been made, was such as to render tln ir 
further agreement impossible. In tins w^ar. Admiral Rodney was 
instrumental in the capture of the islands of St. Pierre, Grenada, 
St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, w . m the whole Caribbees came into 
possession of the English. 

xVdrniral Rodne rned to England, on the liJth ol August, 

17G3, and ^!rurk his ag on the I6th of the same month. He had, 
on the 2Jst a i>ctol)er, in the prec(‘ding year, been made Vice- 
Admiral of the . 

On the 21st cf January, 17G4, the Admiral was raised to the 
dignity of a Baronet of Great Britain, in consideration ol the emi- 
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uent services he had rendered his country ; and in this year he 
married Henrietta, daughter of John dies. Esq. By this lady 
he had several children, of whom four survive, namely, the lion. 
John Rodney, the Hon. Mrs. Chambers, the Hon. Anne Rodney, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Mundy. 

On the 2M of November, 1705, Sir George Rodney was appointed 
Governor of the Royal Hospital, at Greenwich, over which he pre- 
sided for a period of four years. After seeing so much of his valour, 
it will not be an unwarrantable digression, if we stop to relate 
an anecdote illustrating his humanity, while in possession of this 
])Ost. It is thus given by his biographer, Major-General Mundy : 

At that period, few if any of the pensioners were allowed great 
coats, and then only in consequence ol* a petition approved by 
the weekly board, or an order from the Governor, who had authority to 
grant that indulgence. Sir George, the first winter of his government 
there, had applications made as u.sual, but required no better pre- 
tension, or greater eloquence, than an old sailor and a cold day, tt> 
grant an order- The conscHiuencc of this was, that great coats 
ijecame so general, and the demand increased so much, that the 
liieutenant-Governor, Mr. Boys, at the next board, took upon him 
to represent the Governor’s conduct as extremely reprehensible. 
Sir George, wlio was jiresent, got up; and alter expressing his sur- 
prise at the Lieutenant-Governor's conduct, very calmly said to him, 
“ 1 have the greatest respect for you as a man who, by the greatest 
merit, has raised himself from^ the station ot* a foremast man to 
the rank of an Admiral — a circumstance which not only does you 
the highest honour, but would have led me to expect, you as an 
advocate, instead of an oppo.'^er, ol‘ such a necessary indulgence. 
•Many of the poor men at the door have been your ship-mates, 
and once your companioits. Never hurt a brother sailor ; and let 
me warn y\)U against two things more ; the first is, in Inture not 
to interfere between me and my duty as (Jovernor ; and the second 
is, not to object to these brave men having great coats, whilst you 
are so fond of one as to wear it by the side of as good a fire 
as you are sittiiu by at present, ’^fhere are very tew* young sailors 
that come to Lo.idvUk wiih ‘Ut paying (LTenwich Hospital a visit ; 
and it shall be the rule of my' conduct, as far as my authority extends, 
to render (he old meu\s lives S4) comfortable, lliat the younger 
shall say, win n he goes away, ‘ Who would not be a s.iilor, to live ;ts 
happy as a piincc in his old age!’ And Sir George kept his word, 
lor from that time every man was allowed a great coat. ’ 
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On the IStli of October, 1770, Sir George was made Vice-Admiral 
of the White, and on the 24th of October, in the year following, 
Vice-Admiral of the Red. On the 23d of January, 1771, he was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief at Jamaica, and, having hoisted his 
Hag a few months after in the Princess Amelia, he set sail, and arrived 
in Jamaica on the 7tli of August. 

The three years’ term of Sir George Rodney’s service in Jamaica is 
not marked by those striking events which occur in a state of war- 
fare. That interval was, however, occupied with actions equal in 
usefulness, if not in brilliancy, to those referred to. His mind was 
perpetually busy in projecting some schemes of improvement in matters 
relating to his profession, or to national policy, or with unceasing vigi- 
lance and lirmness of purpose upholding the dignity of the British Hag. 
It is said, that the command in India was otfered iiim, but that he 
declined it, in the hope of succeeding to the government of Jamaica. 
At all events, this latter post was one which he ardently desired to 
occupy, but in this wish he was disappointed; for upon the demise of 
the gosernor, Sir William Trelawney, in 1773, Sir Basil Keith was 
appointed to succeed him. 

Having been recalled. Sir Gcorg<? returned to lingland, oppressed 
with chagrin and disaj)pointment, and struck his Hag at Portsmouth, 
on the 4th of September, 1774. For some years after this period his 
wms a life of gloom and pecuniary embarrassment. Ahvays inattentive^ 
to his Hnances, and being now' received into t!ie higln st circles, he soon 
1‘ound liimself in dilliculties. This was, liowever, less owing to extra- 
vagance than to generosity ; I’or it may be truly said of him in the words 
of Burns, 

He ne’er was gi’en to much misguidiivg, 
coin his pouches w;u) na bide in ; 

He dealt it free.” 

The principal cause of these embarrassments was the expense of his 
various elections for seats ir. pai lament, more especially the last one 
for Northampton, in I7 (kS, w hich tu a'ly effected the ruin of three noble 
families concerned in it. 

8ir George did not remain long i England after his return, l)ut, on 
the increase of his pec iniary diHi( ouies, n pnired to Piiris, for the pur- 
pose of retrenc hment* 'V liih residing here, and enjoying much atten- 
tion from the J’ n generally, the French king is said to have 

wi.shcd to take m vantage of the state of his linances, through the 
Marechal Biron, to h made him offers of boundless emolument, if be 
would engage in the 1 reach service. To this proposal he made the 
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following noble reply : My distresses. Sir, it is true, have driven me 

from the bosom of my country, 'but no temptation can estrange me 
from her service. Had this offer been voluntary on your part, I should 
have deemed it an insult; but-I am glad to learn that it proceeds from 
a source which can do no wTong.’’ The Mareclial was so struck with 
the patriotism of the sailor, that he became attached to him as a friend, 
and advanced him a thousand louis to enable him to return to England, 
and solicit a command. 

On Sir George’s arrival in England, he was immediately enabled, 
through the noble munificence of the house of Drummonds, who advan- 
ced the money, to remit the amount to his illustrious friend tlie Mar^- 
chal, and to arrange his affairs satishictorily to his creditors ; and the 
French at this time having united with the Americans in a war against 
this country, Sir (ieorge was again employed in active service, having 
received, on the 1st of October, 1771), the office of Commander-in-Chief 
of Ins Majesty’s Leeward I<4aiids and Barbadoes, and immediately 
hoisted his Hag on board the Sandwich. Five days after he was under 
sail, he had the satisfaction to meet the enemy. The result of that 
meeting is described in the tirst sentence of his despatch, dated off Cape 
Finisterre, January B, 1780 : — 

“ Yesterday, at day-light, the s(|uadron of ships under my com- 
mand descried twenty-two sail in the north-east ([narter. We imme- 
diately gave chase, and in a few hours the whole were taken. They 
pioved to be a Spanish convoy,’’ i^e. 

Again, on the :27th of the same month, another despatch announces 
the capture or destruction of another Spanish squadron, consisting of 
fourteen sail id' the line. The news of these victories was received im 
England with every demonstration of joy , and raised Rodney's popu-^ 
larity to the highest degree. Of these effects some idea may be formed, 
from a passage in a letter addressed to the Admiral by one of his 
daughters, then a little girl of thirteen, the amusing simplicity of w hicli 
claims for it a place here ; ‘‘ Every body almost adores you ; and 

every mouth is full of your praise. Both your letters are reckoned 
exceeding good ones. The Tower and the Fark guns were tired last 
Monday; that niglf and the next there were illuminations; and on 
Thursday night the northern i ghts were seen 1” 

On the 15th of February following Sir George writes, “ I am now 
at sea, and on my way to the West Indies.” Exactly a month after 
his reaching Barbadoes, he encountered the French 11e»q of twenty- 
three ships of the line, his own amounting to twenty-one. In the 
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action that followed, although an undecisive one, owing to the miscon- 
duct of his inferior oflicers, his own conduct was conspicuously 
meritorious. 

But wc must pass over the minor but still glorious successes 
which attended the flag of Sir George Rodney during two years of 
active warfare, and confine ourselves to that signal triumph gained on 
the 12th of vXpril, 1781, over the French' fleet under the Comte do 
Grasse. 

Coming up with the French fleet at break of day, Admiral Rodney 
gave the signal for close action, and every vessel obeyed it most scrupu- 
lously. The British line w as formed at the distance of one cable’s length 
between each ship. As the ships came up separately, they ranged 
themselves close alongside their opponents, passing alone the enemy 
for that purpose, and giving and receiving, while thus taking their sta- 
tions, a most fearful lire. After the most vigorous and awfully destruc- 
tive lighting, during which the victory was long held in suspense, the 
Admiral determined to put into practice a maineuvrc hitherto w ithoiit 
a precedent in naval tactics. In his own ship, the Formidable, sn[»- 
ported by the Namur, the Duke, and the Canada, he l>or(‘ down with 
all the sail set on the enemy’s line, within three ships of the erntre, 
and succeeded in breaking through it in a most masterly style*. “ In 
the act of doing so,’’ says Sir Gilbert Blanc, “ we passed within [)istol- 
shot of the (jJlorieux, which was so completely hamlled, that, being 
sliorn of all her Tiuists, bowsprit, and ensign-stair, but with tl»e while 
flag nailed to the stump of one of the masts, breathing defiance as it 
were in her last luoincnts, she lay a motionless hulk, presenting a sp<'r 
^tacle which struck (»ur Admiral’s fancy as not unlike the remains of 
fallen hero ; for, being an indefatigable reader of Homer, he exclaimed, 
that now w as to he the contest for the body of Patroclus.” 

As soon as he had accomplished this mafuruvre, the other ships <4 
his division followed him, wore round, and doubled on the enemy, tims 
placing between a double lire those ships which this masterly action 
had separated from the rest of tin f.' Ct. As soon as Admiral Rodney 
and the vessels with him wore, r made the signal for the van to tack, 
by which means they giiirnd windward of the French, and com- 
pleted the confusion in'e whicii the breaking of the line had thrown 
them. A total rout ^.ow ensued, and victory was no longer douhtiul. 
The loss of tl ' enemy amounted to eight ships; one had been sunk, 
another blew up du r she had been taken, and six remained in posses- 
sion of th(‘ comjucr >r.^. One o!’ these w^as the Admiral’s ship, the V ille 
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de Paris, oriOG guns, and the only first-rate nian-ot-war that had at 
that time ever been taken into port by any commander of any nation. 
This ship was a present to Louis the Fifteentli from the city of Paris, 
and is said to have cost i:i7G,000 in building and filling her for sea. 
The intelligence of these events created the utmost exultation at home. 
Admiral Rodney received the unanimous thanks ol' both Houses of 
Parliament, and was called to the dignity of the peerage by the title of 
Baron Rodney, of Rodney Stoke, in the county of Somerset ; to which 
title was added a pension of to descend to his heirs. Thus 

closed Lord Rodney’s professional career, lie died in London on the 
24th of May, 1792. 

A contemporary l)iographer of the noble Admiral has described 
him as an officer whose nautical abilities were equalled by few, and 
surpassed by none ; whose intellectual views were bold, vigorous, and 
direct; and whose intellectual di.scipline had been so successful, that he 
had been know n to be writing private letters, and dictating to three 
secretaries, at the same time. As a man he was benevolent, social, and 
generous. ‘‘ In private life he dis])layed the manners of an accom- 
plished gentleman; and he who, when called by his country, could 
hurl its thunder against the foes, and lead its navies to almost uude- 
viating victory, was, in peace, the ornament of domestic society, and a 
pattern of that elegant and polished behaviour which almost always 
distinguishes the higher orders amongst us.” 

As Lord Rodney was for many years of his life connected with 
polities as a member of the House of Commons, and siibsecjuently as a 
peer of the realm; it may lie iii(|uired, what were the principles by 
which, in this character, his conduct w as regulated ? At no part of his ■ 
life was his lordship a warm supporter of any party; and from the 
period of his return home in I7S2, he lived chiefly in retirement, and 
interfered but little in public concerns, until the session of parliament in 
1788-9, when, in conjunction w ith .several other peers, some of w hom w ere 
members of the lloyal Family, he signed the protest against the reso- 
lutions of the Houses of Lords and ('ommons, which resolutions had 
for their object the limitation of tlie power to be granted to ihc Prince 
of Wales for the administration of the Regency. This step aw akened 
against his lordship uuirli pn->ticul animosity, wliich was exhibited in 
no very creditable manner, it would appear, by the Karl of Chatliam. 
This drew from Lord llodney a letter, which, as it develops his political 
opinions, a nd is characteristic of the writer in other respects, we will 
introduce, in c u»sing this sketch. 
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To the Earl of Chatham- 

London^ March 18th, 1789. 

Mv son. Captain Rodney, who had the honour of waiting 
upon you yesterday, and to whom you had been so obliging as to pro> 
inise a guardship at Portsmouth, informs me that he is likely to be 
deprived of that favour, owing to the part I have lately taken in par- 
liament by supporting the royal authority, w'hich I thought was in 
danger, but, thank God, is again restored with the health of the King; 
which I hope he will long continue to enjoy, and England never again 
feel the dre«adful crisis she has lately experienced. 

I was bred, iny Lord, a royalist. My heart and my family are 
firmly attached to the House of Hanover, and to the constitution of the 
state as settled at the Revolution. I have ever endeavoured to prove 
myself a faithful servant to the king and state ; and I may venture to 
call on your Lordship to prove, that, w^hen entrusted with high autho- 
rity, I did not suffer my mind to be warped by party prejiidic(\s ; and 
though I then knew that your Lordship, and all your connexions, were 
in strong opposition to Administration, I risked the resentment of that 
Administration, by promoting your brother (the son of that great man 
whose name will ever be dear to this c^ntry) to a command, and was 
on the point of adding thereto by a post-ship, when his death deprived 
me of the pleasure of rew'arding him agreeably to his merits. 

Could I then, ray Lord, have imagined, that, on a future day, my 
conduct in parliament, upon a point the most interesting to the nation, 
and upon which the greatest peers of the kingdom were divided i » 
opinion, should be made an object of resentment against me, or any of 
ray family, and by that very great minister’s eldest son? 

I have, my Lord, always endeavoured to shew you every mark oi 
my friendship, and am sorry you have withdrawn yours from me. 

1 have the honour to be, 

“ G. B. Rodnky.” 
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Clkmenti/" says Dr. Crotch in his lectures, may be considered as 
the father of pianoforte music.'' The most distinguished pianists of 
the present day are proud to boast of Clementi their master; while 
men as celebrated as Woelff, Dussek, Steibelt, and even Beethoven, 
have acknowledged that they owed to his works, whai^cirenmstances 
did not permit them to derive from his personal instructions. He was 
horn at Rome, in the year 1752, where his father followed the 'occupa- 
tion of a chaser and embosser of silver vases and figures for the chiircli 
service. He was also related to Buroni, afterwards principal com- 
poser at St Peter’s, from whom bd received his first lessons in music, 
lie entered on the practice favourite pursuit as early as six 

years of age; and, at seven, wai placed under an organist of the name 
of Cordicelli, for instruction in tboMdgh bass: under his tuition he suc- 
ceeded so rdpidly, that at nine years of age we fiiid him passing his 
examination, and admitted to an, organist s place in his native city. 
His next masters were^antarelli and Carpini. While studying under 
the latter, and'^l^ litue more than twelve years old, Clementi wrote, 
without the knd^ledgeof bis master, a mass for four voices; which was 
so much admired, that dmired tq hear it, and, though not much 

disposed to praise, was unable to withhold his applause. 

About this time a change took place, which constitutes an epoch in 
the life now under review. In addition to hi.s other studies, it appears 
that young Clementi had devoted much time and labour to the harp- 
sichord, and, by the excellence of hi.s performance on that instrument, 
attracted the notici and admiration of Mr. Peter Beckford, wlu* was 
then on his travels in Italy. Struck with the precocity of his musical 
talents, and probably pleased with the general indications of genius 
<tnd character v hb;h the youth exhibited, Mr. Beekford prevailed on 
his parents to consign to his care the future edueaiioa of their son ; 
he was accordingly removed to the family seat in Dorsetsliire. 

I 
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This was an important event, as it introduced him to a family who 
were remarkable for their literary taste, and for that general elegance 
of intellectual character, which must have contributed to prepare the 
young musician for the society he was destined to keep, and led the way 
to his general and extensive acquirements in literature and science. 
Here he entered upon, and prosecuted with singular assiduity, a most 
judicious plan of study. The works of Corelli,'* says one of his 
biographers,^ '^Alessandro, Scarlatti, Paradies, and Handel, were tln^ 
sources from which he derived instruction, and the examples on which 
he formed his taste ; while, at the same time, he was indefatigable in 
tlie practice of the instrument to which he had devoted himself. But 
his ruling principle was that steady and regular appointment of every 
moment of his time to its own pn -arranged occupation, which alfords 
the surest promise of success, whatever may be our pursuits, and 
without which no great results were ever achieved, eithef in study or 
action. To this, Clemcnti, young as he was, adhered strictly ; his 
sleep. Ids meals, his relaxation, and his studies, had each tlnir 
appointed time and their lixed duration; and if, by the demands of his 
patron on his .society, or his powers of contributing to th(‘ amusenu nt 
of the fandly or guests, or any other accidental circumstanc(% the order 
was broken, and that proportion ol‘ time which he had set apart for 
the study of his own profession, curtailed, he drew' upon tin; allotted 
hours of rest for the arrears ; and would even rise in the checrh\ss cold of 
mid-winter, to read if he had light to command, or to practise on his 
liar[)sicliord if liglit as well as fire were unattainable. Ills success 
was equal to his zeal and assiduity. At eighteen \w not only siir- 
])assed all his contemporaries in execution, taste, and expression, but 
had already composed, (though it was not published till three years 
after,) his celebrated Opera Two; a work which, by the common 
( onsent of all musicians, is entitled to the credit of being the basis on 
wiiicli ihc^ whole fabric of modern pianoforte sonatas Iras been 
founded; and which, thougli u is li »w from the immense progress 
whicli manual dexterity has mad' in the last sixty years, wilhin the 
|)owers of even .second-rate pm . -mers, was, at the period of its pro- 
duction, the despair of .>>ucli pi:‘u‘' s as J. C. Bach and Schroetcr, wlio 
were content to admire ii, ait d< dined the attempt to play it.** 

As soon cs the tiin ai inged for his stay wuth Mr. Beckford had 
expired, Clenu iiU s public life commenced with an engagement to 
[ireside at tfn l.arpsicliord at the King’s Theatre; and so .speedily 
^nnijiil ihoiri »p<- ' ; )s:33, f >hi which the materials for tliis skc'tcli liavc 

' t’cn chief! V dr.oiM. 
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were his talents appreciated, that he soon received as hi^h a remu- 
neration as the most popular of his contemporaries. In 1780, he 
determined to make a tour of the continent, n either his fame, both as a 
composer and a performer, had long preceded him. In Paris, which 
was the first capital he visited, he remainc<l till the summer of 17H1, 
when he proceeded to Vienna, enjoying every where the patronage ol 
sovereigns, the admiration of professional men, and the enthusiastic 
applause of the public. 

In this latter respect, indeed, he appears to have been far more 
successful on the Continent than in this country; and he has been 
known to say, in callusion to the very tiattering manner in which the 
Parisians received him, that he could scarcely believe himself the same 
Cleimmti in Paris as in London. In Vienna,” says the writer from 
w hom we have already quoted, ‘‘ he became acquainted with Haydn, 
Alozart, Salieri, and many other celebrated musicians, then resident in 
that city ; and played alternately w itli Mozart before the Kmperor 
Joseph II., and the (Irand Duke (afterwards Emperor) Paul of 
Ilussia, and his Consort. On one occasion, w hen the imperial trio alone 
were present, dementi and Mozart were desired to play : some ques- 
tion of etiquette arising, as to who should make the first display of his 
powers, the Emperor decided it by motioning dementi to tin* instru- 
ment, saying at the same time, in allusion to his Roman birth, tocca 
all eglese di dar Vessempio.” dementi having preluded for some 
lime, played a sonata; and was followed by Mozart, who, without 
any further exordium than striking the chord of the key, also per- 
formed a .sonata. The Grand Duchess tlun said, that one of her 
masters hud written .some pieces for her which were beyond her 
powers, but .she should very much like to hear tin ir elfcet ; and pro- 
ducing two, dementi immediately played one, and Mozart the other, at 
sight. She next proposed a theme, on which these two great masters 
extemporized alteniately, to the astonishment, as well as delight, of their 
imperial audience. The plan wa.s evidently premeditated, and hardly 
fivir towards the eminent professors, who were thus surprised into an 
immediate competition and comparison of abilitu s. The result was 
equally honourabi' to them as men, between whom there was no 
unworthy feeling ct jealous\ and creditable to them as artists, on 
whose talents no di*mand, however unexpected or unusual, could be too 
great.” 

At Par.s, Clementi compo.scd his operas Five aiid Six. and in Vienna 
his Operas Se\ on, Eight, Nine, and Ten. On his return to England In' 
published the two following ones, and in 17S;1 returned fora short time 
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to Paris. Iiw tho followiui^ year, however, he again arrived in Lon- 
don, and continued there, exercising all the branches of his profession 
with extraordinary success, until the year 1802. llis operas Fifteen 
to Forty, which were given to the world during this interval, as well as 
his excellent Introduction to the Art of Playing the Pianoforte,'" are 
sullicient indications of his abilities and industry. 

About the year 1800, Mr. Clementi suffered a considerable pecu- 
niary loss by the failure of the house of Longman and Rroderip, and 
was recommended, by way of retrieving his circumstances, to com- 
mence business as a pianoforte-manufacturer and music publisher. 
From that time he declined taking pupils, and devoted the leisure left to 
him from his professional studies and commercial engagements, to the 
perfecting of the instrument whose popularity he had done so much 
to promote. 

The interval between the autumn of 1802 and the sun#ncr of 1810, 
he spent in his third visit to the Continent. In this tour he was accom- 
panied by his favourite i)U[)iI, Mr. Fie ld, whose distinguished talents 
excited at Paris and Vienna a degree of applause only inferior to that 
which was bestowed upon his master. From thence they proceeded to 
the Russian metropolis, when Clementi introduced his protege to siu Ij 
a circle of connexions as laid the foundation of his fortune ; and his 
master had the high satisfaction of (inding him, o!i a subsetjuent visit 
to Petersburg, at the head of his piofession in that capital. 

From Petersburg 31 r, Clementi travelled to Jlerlin, and llu nctr 
to Dresden ; and in the follow ing year made a tour lhn)Ugh Switzer- 
land, and back to llcrlin. There he married his first wife, and with 
her set out to Rome and Naples. On her return to Berlin, she died, 
after having given birtii to the son, wdiosc promising talents and cha- 
racter were the source of so much pride and pleasure to his father in 
his declining years, and who accid(*iitally met with his death by the 
discharge of his pistol. After the loss of his wife, 3Ir. Clementi 
resumed his travels to Peteisbui ^ and V ienna, whence the death of his 
brother obliged him to depart for R<Mi»e. Having arranged his tamily 
affairs, be was desirous of reiurnii ' to Fnglaiid ; but was unable to do 
so for a time, owing to the iide.* ptum ol intercourse occasioned by 
the war. Indeed, In* has I.een « oowii to declare, that his remittance^ 
from Loudon had la c s( delayed, as to oblige him to live upon tin* 
rings and sni»ii’ ia) ^ which had been presented to him during his 
journey. Ii» the . ummer of 1810, as has already been stated. In* arrived 
in England, and the following year married his second wife, 
then Miss Cisbonie. a lady of accomplished and amiable character^ 
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From this time his piil>lic performances may be said to have ceased, 
though he subsequently gave to the world various musical composi- 
tions, and two elementary works — his Practical Harmony’’ in four, 
and his Gradus ad Parnassum” in three volumes. He also presented 
two of his manuscript symphonies to the Philharmonic Society, ol 
which he was one of the original founders. 

The last public occasion on which Mr. dementi’s professional 
talents were witnessed, and signally honoured in public, is thus 
described in the memoir which we have already quoted. 

At the suggestion of Messrs. Cramer and Moscheles it was proposed 
to call the veteran artist from his retirement to an entertainment, at 
which all the elite of the profession then in London, foreigners as well as 
bhiglish, should assemble, to receive and congratulate on his frosty 
but kindly” age, the instructor of many, the admired and looked up to 
of all. A committee to regulate the arrangements was soon formed, 
and the entertainment took place on the 17th of December, 18*27. 
Alter several glees and songs, and after Moscheles had peiibrrned one 
of dementi’s sonatas, and Mr. Potter one of his capricios, and Messrs. 
J. n. Cramer and Moschele.s his duett, opera Fourteen, in a style worthy 
of their own talents, and the pre.senre of the composer, tlie toast, 
The immortal memory of Handel,” was the signal for the veteran 
himself to approach the instrument, and. as the chairman, Sir (ieorge 
Smart, announced to the delighted company, “just touch the keys. ' 
dementi had through life been celebrated for his powers of extempo- 
raneous playing; wdien, drawing unpremcditatedly on the resources ol 
his own mind, his fancy seemed as unbounded as his science, his 
delicacy as polished as his learning was profound. Early in his pro- 
fessional career, Dussek, when asked to play after Clementi had been 
extemporizing, replied, ‘‘To attempt any thing in the same style, would 
be presumption; and what sonata, what concerto, or what other regu- 
lar composition, could a man play, that would not be insipid after what 
wc have heard?” In his tours on the Continent, the most learned 
professors had been delighted by bis feeling and invention, as much as 
they were astonished by bis facility and resonrei s. On this occasion 
he indulged his assembled friends with a last prool that bis tancy was 
unfettered by age, and bis linger unpalsied by years. Paying to the 
grand compo.scr, w hose iiiiim rtal memory had just been drunk, the 
compliment which some future artist of equal eminence may pay to 
himself, Clementi chose a subject from the first organ concerto as the 
theme of hi.< performance, and then proceeded to extemporize in a 
style, in which those who had been his contemporaries or pupils 
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immediately recognised the uiidimiiiished powers of their old friend and 
instructor ; and all which those, who for the first time heard the more 
than septuag^enarian artist, could hardly find terms to express their 
delight and surprise. The plaudits were long, loud, and to their object 
almost overpowering. 

Mr. Clemen ti died at his cottage, in the Vale of Evesham, Worces- 
tersliire, on the IGth of April, 1832 ; and his remains were interred 
on the 28th of April, in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, in the 
neighbourhood of Bartleman, Shield, and others, who have earned an 
honourable place in the musical history of their country. 
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PRINCIPAL PAINTER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 


There are few more certain indications of the degree of civilization 
existing among any people than the degree of advancement they have 
made in the cultivation of the fine arts. An attentive observation of 
the history of any nation will attest the truth of (Ids position. It will 
invariably be found that these arts have perished in the collisioits of 
that early state of warfare and lawless violence, amidst %hich so many 
states have been founded, and by which they have l>een enlarged and 
strengthened; and that they have no less been suffered to ftxll into 
neglect, in that state of inactivity, voluptuousness and political subser- 
viency, which has invariably marked the decline and fall of nations. 

Nor is this position in any measure invalidated by a reference to 
some ancient tribes and sections of mankin^^ilunongst whom, as among 
the ancient Brahmins, abstract sciMce has fi»een sedulously and suc- 
cessfully pursued, but whose modes of life were never improved by the 
refining influence of the fine arts. Among them, as amongst all other 
portions of mankind, civilization, strictly so called, has stagnated or 
kept pace with the movements of this infallible rindex; and the very 
name Gymnosophi, by%vhich they were anciently known, and all the 
rude and comfortless habits of their life, are seen in dl^nMxion with a 
total barbarism as regards the fine arts, which strikingly contrasts with 
their ingenuity, subtlety, and dexterity in metaphysical speculation 
and dispute. 

But it is not only by reference to history that we may assure our- 
selves of the truth of what has been stated of the fine arts; an exami- 
nation of their uatur.il tendency, and influence on the mind, will conduct 
us to the same conclusion. Tb s tendency i.«, unquestionably, to promote 
and reiine the taste; to git© a more vivid perception and a keener relish 
for beauty; to render more close our observation of nature; and to 
increase indefinitely the pleasure which we derive from that observa- 
tion. The taste, therefore, for these enjoyments and pursuits militates 
against, and supersedes the inclinations to grosser and more degrading 
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pleasures, and thus leaves men at leisure, and disposed, so to employ 
their minds as to improve their social condition, and to incrcasdlthe 
general amount of happiness. So that the advantages by which the 
value of the fine arts is to be estimated, consist not merely in the 
pleasure immediately deriving from them, (though that should enter 
largely into our calculation,) but also in what we may call those moral 
advantages, w Inch arc as certainly, though more collaterally, associated 
with their cultivation. 

In this point of view, the painter must be considered not as a 
private and isolated individual, occupied in an elegant pursuit, but 
sustaining no important relation to society; we must consider him 
as one who is promoting the advancement of an art, which, involving 
some important principles of philosophy, as respects the artist, is 
adapted to raise and refine the minds, and to multiply the intellectual 
pleasures, of his fellow-creatures. In this aspect, the artist assumes a 
public and inlhiential character; and although his name is not found 
anion the prime movers of those great changes which from time io 
time pass upon the face, or the constitution, of society ; yet it is im[>os 
sible to say how essential a part he may have acted, in guiding its 
uiuler-curn nts, and in clVectnating those moral results which are. not 
less important, though they may come with less observation. 

Although an C(]nal iniliicnce of this moral kind, to which we liav< 
alluded, may, perhaps, be attributed to each of the respective depart- 
ments of the art of painting, which the tastes of artists may lead them to 
prosecute, yet we imagine that these various styles dill’er matmially as 
to the degree of intellectual talent whi< li they reijuire; and in this re 
spt et we should be disposed to yield the palm to that school, of which tin 
subject of the present memoir is so distinguished an ornament. \V liat 
ever fancy, obs^vation, and skill may be exhibited in representatii)n 
of inanimate nature, we imagine that a much liigher order of fancy, ami 
a much more profound observation, are requisite, when the artist is 
required to arrest the passing >hadi s of expression, and delineate the 
inlinite varieties of human charae'i r passion, and feeling. In this deli- 
cate and diHicull branch of art, ^ Hogarth stands pre-eminently great. 
He moralizes with his peiicil, seems almost to have nscued his art 
from its chief rest* iction , lhn» of describing only the scene and the 
events of a moment. Tin e is a progre.ss, not only in his successive pro- 
ductions, but ‘ CO in each individually. Each leads the mind througli 
a Icngtlier/al act of a, drama, in which the scenes perpetually sliilt: now 
views arc ])res( iio d, :u'd new le.ssons taught. The same remarks will 
aj)ply, thoiigli in a diflerent degree, to Mr. Wilkie’s productions. As 
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compositions, they are perfectly dramatic ; they evince the utmost inge- 
nitity ; and, in some instances, a hit^h degree of humour in representa- 
tion, chastened by so correct a taste as never suffers it to degenerate 
into caricature. Such arc the broad and general characteristics of 
Mr. Wilkie’s style of painting; and it is this order of talent, together 
with a perfect knowledge of the principles of his art, and great skill and 
taste in execution, which have raised him to the very first reink of artists 
in the present day. 

He was born on the 18th of November, 1785, at Cults, in the county 
of Fife, of which place his father, the llcv. David Wilkie, was minister. 
The early part of his education was obtained in his native county ; but 
on his manifesting not only a remarkable predilection for drawing, but 
great proficiency in the art, he was removed to Edinburgh, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining furtlier advantages in the prosecution of his favourite 
pursuit. After having studied there with great diligence, he removed 
to London, and manifested his precocious talent by producing and 
exhiliiting in the succeeding year to that in which he arrived in the 
English metropolis, and wlien only tw*enty-one years of age, his fust 
and celebrated picture, ‘^The Village Politicians/’ This extraordinary 
painting at once (ixed tin* public admiration; and the applause which it 
excited has been sustained ever since by a scries of productions, of 
ccpial or greater merit. Of his first essay, a critic of that day speaks in 
the follow ing terms : — 

‘‘ Of this very surprising picture, it is difficult to speak in higher 
terms than it deserves; some of the diurnal critics have compared and 
indeed preferred it to Hogarth. This judgment (or rather the want of 
it) must have been pronounced upon it by those who did not know 
Hogarth’s pictures; it is much more in the style of Teniers, but it is 
not an imitation of him. Mr. Wilkie may be said to have looked at 
Nature with the same spirit and eye that Teniers would have looked at 
it, and In* has delineated the alehouse politicians of Scotland with the 
same lidclity that Teniers has represented the Dutch ami Flcmisli 
l)()ors. The interior of a country alehouse, and the gcm ral effect ol 
the whole, arc in the linest style, and lead us to rejoice at the appear- 
ance of so promising an artist, said to be not more than eighteen or 
nineteen years of age Wc /o not know him, but sincerely cougiMtulate 
him on his first essay, wliieli gives every promise of the painter In iug 
destined to rank very high in his profession, and that in a very short 
time.”- '''hos«! anticipations of the critic were very soon realized, for in 
the oxhibuiun of the following year, appeared the “ Blind Fiddler,*’ 
^^hich at once, and for ever, established the character of the artist. 
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In the first year of his residence in England^ he became a student of 
the Royal Academy, of which he was elected an associate in 1809, and 
in 1811 was promoted to the rank of Royal Academician. In the same 
year he produced his Village Festival,” which was much and deserv- 
edly admired, though it has been complained of as wanting unity of 
design, and as presenting several pictures instead of one. In its details, 
however, it is certainly most masterly. — The face of the sot who is 
holding up the bottle, is absolutely perfect. It is, unquestionably, 
superior in its way to any one face that has proceeded from the pencil 
of any artist, dead or living, with the exception of two or three others 
by Wilkie himself.” 

From this period until the year 1825, he laboured most indefatigably ; 
and, from time to time, daring that interval, produced pictures, which 
amply rewarded his toil by still further raising and confirming his 
already high reputation. At length, however, his health became 
impaired, owing to the closeness of his application, and he left England 
for the continent in July, 1825 ; passed two winters in Rome, the inter- 
mediate summer in Germany and Switzerland, and the third winter in 
Spain, where he painted a series of pictures commemorative of various 
events of the Peninsular war, which now enrich his Majesty’s collec- 
tion. In June, 1828, he returned to England, where his fame was so 
entirely established, that, on the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, ho was 
appointed, in January, 1830, by his late Majesty, George the Fourth, 
principal Painter in Ordinary to the King, which appointment was the 
same year confirmed by his present Majesty on his accession to the 
throne. 
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In recording the history of such a man as Sir Francis Burdett, wc 
should not think of alluding to the antiquity of his family, or the nobility 
of his ancestry, for the purpose of reflecting any eclat upon himself; 
on the contrary, we should rather give their names a place in such a 
sketch, lest the overwhelming interest connected with the present holder 
of the title should entirely intercept the view to his worthy but less 
distinguished progenitors. The family is traced in an uninterrupted 
succession, to the times of William the Conqueror. In the year 1(518, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Knight, was created a Baronet, and from him the 
title has descended to the subject of this sketch, who succeeded to it 
and the family estates at the death of his grandfather Sir Robert 
Burdett, which occurred on the 22d of February 1797. 

He was born on the 25th of January 1770, and was educated at 
Westminster School. From this .seminary he removed to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where having spent two^ years, he made the tour of 
Europe about the year 1790, under the care of Mr. Chevalier, who has 
acquired a distinguished place in the literary world, by his learned 
writings on the seat of ancient Troy. This tour must have exercised 
an important influence on his future character and conduct. He wit- 
nessed in France the most instructive experiment which was ever 
made in political science or on human nature, and doubless derived 
from the unparalleled events which then transpired, that love of liberty 
and that horror of despotism and ][iolitical corruption, which has 
prompted all the measures which signalize his eventful pailiamentary 
career. On his return to England, he married Sophia youngest 
daughter of Thomas Coiitts, Esq., and three years afterwards, was 
returned, through tac interest of the Duke of Newcastle, member of 
parliament for Boron gbbridge in Yorkshire. 

Immediately on entering the House of Commons, he took that reso- 
lution, the perfr' nuance of which has occupied the whole of his life — to 
eflect such a reform of that body, as should bring it back to its 
theoretic character and functions, as a representative of the people of 
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England. But this determination was, at the time of which we are 
writing, one which it was almost chimerical to entertain. The House 
was too utterly sunk intd corruption and venality, to offer any 
reasonable hope of self- reformation ; and the middle classes^ which will 
ahvays be the most influential portion* of society, naturally dreaded 
any violent excitement, even in favour of liberty, after witnessing 
the enormities practised by the revolutionists of France, under the 
forged sanction of that name. 

His first public appearance in the character of a parliamentary 
reformer, was as chairman of a very numerous and highly respect- 
able meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. There he boldly 
denounced the incflicicnt and degraded state of popular representation, 
and declared himself as the advocate for its entire reformation ; and 
ever since that time, the history of Sir Francis Burdett may he said 
to have been identified with that of the cause, until its memorable 
triumph in the year 18^32, which by that act is constituted tlie most 
importafit epoch in our national history since the Revolution. 

One of the fii-st occurrences which marked him out as tlic friend of 
liberty and humanity, and consequently as the enemy of the existing 
administration, was his inquiry into the conduct of ministers towards 
those persons who were submitted to their control by the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. In consequence of this movement on the 
part of government, a number of persons were apprehended on sus- 
picion, torn from their families, and thrown into the prison in Cold 
Bath Fields. Here, though untried, they were treated as delinquents, 
and with great difficulty made known their grievances to their friends. 
Some letters written by these unfortunate persons, were put into 
Sir Francis Burdett’s hands at a dinner party, by a gentleman who 
was engaged in collecting subscriptions for their families, and made a 
deep impression on his mind. 

He determined to go himself, and be an eye-witness of the state of 
the prison, and for this purpose procured the usual order of admission 
for himself and one or two friends. In order thoroughly to investigate 
the regulations of this establishmMit, he made three visits to it, and 
contemplated a fourth; but before he could execute his design, to his 
everlasting honour, an oid^ rwas issued, which forbade his admission 
into that or any "/h* r prison in the kingdom. He had, however, 
furnished himsoli with ample information, which he resolved to present 
to the notice of parliament. In doing so, and in suggesting measures 
for the fenioval of these grievances, he was met with the most 
obstinate resistance. At length, however, a committee was formed, 
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in accordance with the general demonstrations of public opinion and 
feeling; and although the committee had every inducement to look as 
favourably as possible on tlie abuses complained of, yet the report was 
such as completely verified every statement of Sir Francis Burdett. 

His views respecting the liberty of the press were no less manly, 
and equally opposed to the prevalent corruption of the times. On the 
introduction of the bill for the regulation of newspapers, he exposed 
with great force and clearness the genius of Mr. Pitt’s system, and 
gave utterance to political principles and sentiments, which have never 
been improved upon amidst the increased light and liiierty of more 
recent times. ‘‘ A good and free government/' said Sir Francis, 
has nothing to apprehend, and every thing to hope, from the freedom 
of tlie press. But despotism courts shade and obscurity ; it dreads 
the scrutinizing eye of liberty ; and if an arbitrary prince, J^upported 
by an unprincipled minister, and backed by a corrupt parliament, 
were to cast about for means to secure such a triple tyranny, no better 
means could be devised than the bill on the table. ’ 

8uch a degree of integrity and patriotic courage as his conduct 
evinced, soon made Sir Francis Burdett one of the most popular men 
in the country; and, accordingly, a few’ days before the dissolution of 
parliament in ISOi, he received an invitation from a large body of the 
freeholders of Middlesex, to become a candidate for the representation 
of that county. To this request he acceded ; and at the conclusion ol the 
election, he apj)eared at the head of the poll. Upon a parliamentary 
examination of the votes, however, the balance turned against him, 
and a new*^ election took place, in which the condidates were Sir 
Francis Burdett, and Mr. Mainwaring, junior, son of the late unsuc- 
cessful candidate, who was incapacitated by the decision of tlie house 
lor coming forward again. The result w’as the loss of Sir Francis’s 
election by a single disputed vote. 

At the next election, which occurred after the death of Mr. Pitt 
and the consequent change of administration, Sir Francis again 
became a candidate for the representation of Middlcse' ; but his 
uncompromising resistance to every party who repudiated the great 
measure of parlianumtary reform, ensured his rejection on this occa- 
sion also, and, after a long and languid election, Mr. Mellish was 
returned. At the following election, however. Sir Francis refused to 
come forward, and stated, in an address to the freeholders ol Slid- 
dlesex, his refVvUis for declining. He saw’ with indilferencc the pre- 
parations which were made for contested elections, and determined to 
waste no more of his fortune in attempting to secure a seat. At this 
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tinxe, the city of Westminster had been left without a represLiitative 
by the death of Mr. Fox, and Lord Percy was elected to till tlui 
vacancy, until some (it successor to the illustrious statesman could be 
found. Mr. Sheridan stood as candidate for that honour, and Avas 
opposed by Mr. Pauli, between whom and Sir Francis Burdett an 
intimate acquaintance subsisted. To this gentleman Sir Francis 
promised his support, of which promise Mr. Pauli so far availed 
himself, as to Jinnounce his friend in an advertisement, as chairman 
of an , electioneering dinner, without^ his consent or knowledge. 
Sir Francis absented himself from the dinner, and Mr. Pauli was 
obliged to make a most mortifying and unsatisfactory explanation. 
I'lider all the vexation and annoyance of this event, Mr. Pauli sought 
an interview with the baronet, and, after the interchange of a few 
messages, challenged him to fight on the following morning. With 
this absurd and unreasonable' demand, Sir Francis so far forgot what 
was due to his own character, as to comply ; and, on the parties 
meeting, both were severefy wounded in tlie second discharge of the 
pistols — Mr. Pauli in the leg, and his antagonist in the thigh. To 
throw' an air of still more glaring folly upon the allair, no medical 
gentleman was present, and the wounded combatants were l)ronght 
back in the same carriage to town. The iK'COSsity for entire repose to 
Sir Francis Burdett, prevented any communication with him on tlie 
subject of the Westminster election ; and the business falling entirely 
into the hands of the committees, they resolved to put Sir Francis 
in nomination without his concurrence. I'pon this, the most vigorous 
elforts were madein his favour, which, though conducted withoutexpeiise, 
succeeded in placing him at the head of the poll. 

?ievcr was any private individual loaded with more signal and 
tlattering honours than was Sir Francis Burdett on occasion of the 
succe.ss. On the 2flth of June, before the baronet was able to walk, 
the ceremony of chairing him took place. A vehicle was constructed 
for this purpose, in imitation of the ancient triumphal car, which was 
raised on four wheels supt^rbly omamented. In front of the platform 
was the figure of Britannia with a spear, crowned with the cap of 
liberty, and at the other ctkI of it was a pedeslal, on whicli wns placed 
a gothic chair for the Ihto i*f the day. Being carried from his house 
in the arms of his f' lends, and placed in this superb scat, he sat witli 
his head uncove/ ed, and his wounded limb rested on a pnride cushion, 
wdiilc the other was supimrted on a kind of imperial footstool. The 
whole car was magnificently covered with ornamented draperies ol 
crimson velvet and purple silk, lie was thus drawn by four white 
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horses, and attended by one of the most imposing civil pioces- 
sions, and one of the vastest multitudes, which the metropolis ever 
witnessed. 

On entering upon his political duties. Sir Francis Burdett lost no 
time in commencing that opposition to the corruptions of the repre- 
sentation, which have occupied all his subsequent years until they 
were crowned with triumphant success. But it was not long before 
he felt the effects of this conduct in the most serious personal sacri- 
fices. Early in the year 1810 , Sir Francis published a letter to his 
constituents, in which he denies the power of coinmitmcnt for libel, which 
the House Of Commons had recently assumed in the case of Mr. Gale 
Jones. These opinions the baronet had before announced in the course 
of the debate, whicJi terminated in the resolution, that tlie offending 
party should be sent to Newgate. Sir Francis’ letter was brought 
before the notice of the House by Mr. Lethbridge, who moved that it 
was a scandalous and libellous paper, and a breach of the privileges 
of the House. Those resolutions were agreed to without a division; 
on which Sir Robert Salusbury moved, that Sir Francis Burdett should 
be sent to the Tower. An amendment was moved, tliat he should be 
reprimanded in his place, which was lost by a majority of thirty-eight, 
and the motion for his committal was carried. The speaker imme- 
diately issued his warrant ; but, as the principles in the support of 
w hich Sir Francis had tliiis engaged, led him to consider this instru- 
ment as illegal, he determined not to obey it ; and after having refused 
to comply with the personal requisition of the Sergeant-at-arms, to 
surrender himself as a prisoner, he in the course ol the next day 
addressed the following letter to the Speaker: — 

“ Sir. — When 1. w^as re^turiuMl, in due form, by the electors of M^est- 
ininster, they imagined that they had chosen me as their trustee in the 
House of Commons, to maintain the huvs and liberties of the land. 
Having accepted the trust, I never will betray it. 

I liave also, as a dutiful subject, taken an oath of allegiance to 
the king to obey his laws ; and I never will consent, by any act oi mine, 
to obey any set of men, who, contrary to those laws, shall, under any 
pretence whatever, assume tlr power of the king. 

Power and privilege are not the same things, and ought not at 
any time to be confounded together. Privilege is an exemption from 
power; and was, by law, .secured to the third hraiicli of (ho legislature, 
in order to prolcct them, that tliey might safely protect the people — not 
to give them power to destroy the people. 
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Your warrant, Sir, I believe, you know to be illegal. J kno\v it 
to be so. To superior force I must submit. I will not, and dare not, 
incur the danger of continuing voluntary to make one of any asso- 
ciation, or set of men, who shall assume illegally the whole power of 
the realm, and who have no more right to take myself, or any of 
my constituents, by force, than I or they possess to take any of those who 
are now guilty of this usurpation ; and I would condescend to accept the 
meanest office that would vacate my seat, being more desirous of 
getting out of my present association, than other men may be of getting 
profitably into it. 

Sir, this is not a letter in answer to a vote of thanks ; it is an 
answer to a vote a very different kind. I know not what to call it ; 
but sii|cc you have begun this correspondence with me, I must beg 
you to read this my answer to those under whose orders you have 
commenced it. 

“ I remain Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Piccadilly, April, 6th 1810. Francis Bi/ruktt.'* 

For tw’o days the officers were engaged in concerting measures I’or 
his apprehension, as he had expressed his intention of yielding to 
nothing but force. At length, on Mondy morning, the Sergeant-at-arms, 
accompanied by messengers, police-oflicers, and a military force, broke 
violently into the baronet’s bouse, where they found him sitting with 
Lady Burdett and his family. On his refusal to surrender, except to 
force, they seized him, and led him through a file of soldiers, drawn up 
in his house, to a coach, in which they conveyed him to the Tower 
escorted by a large body of horse and foot. On the return of th« 
military, some lives were lost by their tiring upon the people, amongst 
whom the utmost excitement prevailed. 

In consequence of these events, the electors of Westminster wrote 
to their representative, expressing their sympathy and respect in the 
strongest terms, and also made the late measures of the House ol 
Commons the ground of more vigorous petitioning for Parliamentary 
Reform. Sir Francis replied to the address of his constituents from 
the Tower, in a letter width still more strongly urged on them the duty 
of adopting all constitutional means to remedy the grievances under 
which they laboured, aid vhich concluded with the following words. 

The question is now at issue ; it must now be ultimately determined, 
whether we are henceforth to be .slaves, or be free. Hold to the laws, 
and this great country may recover — forsake them, and it will certainly 
jieri.sh.'^ 
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As soon as the prorogation of parliament took plade, the power of 
the House over Sir Francis entirely ceased, and his liberation from the 
Tower immediately followed. It was intended by his friends and 
political supporters, that on his liberation he should be attended to his 
house .by a procession, and with every demonstration of respect. 
Recollecting, however, the loss of life wJiich was incurred by the 
popular excitement which his committal occasioned, he judged it wise 
to embark secretly from the Tower, instead of proceeding through the 
city. This occasioned great disappointment to the multitude, until he 
published a statement of his reasons for his conduct, which justified 
him in the eyes of his friends. On his liberation, his first step was to 
enter a prosecution against the Speaker, tlie Sergeant-at-arms, and the 
Earl of Moira, the constable of the Tower; which was decided 
by the judges in their tavour. Meetings, however, were held, not 
only at Westminster, but in various parts of the kingdom, to con- 
gratulate him on his release, and to express their cordial concurrence 
in those principles for which he had sufiered. 

On the 23d of February, 1813, Sir Francis lJurdett made a motion 
in the House of Commons, for a Regency Bill, and supported it with 
great ability and constitutional learning ; but such political measures 
formed the exception to the ordinary character of his political course. 
The one object which he seems to have placed before him throughout 
his p^Uamentary life was the reform of the representation. That 
great remedial measure he promoted and watched with untiring 
assiduity ; and of all the obloquy and repeated failures wliich its 
advocates encountered for a long scries of years, he could say with 
truth, 

qmiMjUL* ipso miserrima vidi, 

Et <pu)niin pars inagna fiii. 

Indeed, if there is any individual who, from his influence upon the 
minds of the British Parliament, and of the British people, deserves 
the title of the father of reform, we do not hesitate to say that that 
individual is Sir Francis Burdett. 

It would be impossible to particularize the occasions on which he 
exerted his maiiK and impassioned eloquence in this great cause, 
both within and ^^ithout th.^ walls of parliament : in the former 
instances, under the chilling influence of the most cheerless minorities ; 
and in the latter, with the growing sympathy and applause of his 
countrymen, must suffice to state, that helms been indefatigable 
through evil report and through good report,” and has probably 
amassed in his numerous speeches as large a body of information, 
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and as condustve a weight of argument, as was ever adduced to 
the support of any parliamentary measure. 

We cannot conclude without observing, that the great principles 
of civil and religious liberty which have actuated Sir Francis in 
legislating for his own countrymen, have, as in the instance ^of his 
illustrious predecessor in the representation of Westminster, radiated 
to other nations, and comprehended in their generous embrace the 
interests of the entire species. No longer ago than the year 1832, 
when Colonel Evans moved his resolution, calling for the strict per- 
formance of the treaties entered into by Russia, and other powers, 
respecting Poland, the Baronet pronounced a speech worthy of the 
best days of parliamentary eloquence. “ There is not to be found,” 
said he, nor can there be one honest man in the civilized world 
who would hesitate for an instant to deprecate the conduct of 
Russia towards Poland. It has been, and still is, odious, tyranni- 
cal, and detestable. How far it is connected with the subject before 
the House, I will not stop to inquire, but it is impossible not to 
deprecate the crimes committed and now committing, after the hopes 
which were held out to the gallant Poles before Warsaw, and on its 
surrender, that some relief should be afforded them. From that period, 
there has been one continued series of tyranny exercised towards 
them, to which history records nothing parallel. It is true, that in 
early periods, there have been some instances in which greaj con- 
querors have adopted abominable practices, to exterminate a nation ; 
but in the nineteenth century, it could scarcely be believed that such 
a line of conduct could be pursued by one nation towards another, 
had we not seen the attempt, and the object perfected before our 
own eyes, in the conduct of Russia to the Poles.” 

Sir Francis Burdett is still living, and in the enjoyment of a 
remarkable degree of health and activity, considering the intense 
excitement and labour which have marked the entire course of his 
disinterested and valuable life. 
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REGIUS PROFESSOR OP BOTANY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


A WORK like the present should be, to use the language of a writer of 
the Elizabethan age, like a garden of pleasant flowers, in which not 
only the stately lily, the flaunting tulip, and the lovely rose will find 
their appropriate places, but admittance must also be granted to the 
pale primrose, the lowly violet, the more humble thyme, and every 
other herb and flower that can charm the senses of man, or can raise 
his mind to greater wonder at the works of the Almighty Creator. 

In like manner, the old Roman adage, that ‘‘ Art is long, but lite is 
short,” may find itself exemplified in the National Portrait Gallery 
the stream of time has, from the commencement of the world, been 
rolling on its rapid course, sweeping away generation after generation, 
all teeming with those who have enlightened, or improved, or aston- 
ished their fellow-creatures ; and, even in the few short years that have 
elapsed since the commencement of our publication, many of the indi- 
viduals it records have already made their exit from the theatre of 
human existence ; and yet there still remains abundance of unexhausted 
soil, to furnish an ample supply of eminent and illustrious characters 
for our own and many simdar iindertaKings. To return to our first 
simile : — although kings, heroes, and statesmen, those on whom depend 
the destinies of mankind, the more conspicuous flowers of the garden, 
naturally claim the most conspicuous place in our pages, the names of 
those that stand forward in other less pretending departments, and, 
among these, ui that of science, are not to be passed over in silence. 
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Of such wc'have already noticed some noble examples; and to 
these we have much pleasure in adding the subject of the following 
sketch. 

The science of botany, to which Dr. Hooker has almost exclu<^ 
sively devoted himself, is a study in the prosecution of which this 
country has been at all times so distinguished, as to stand, at least, 
upon a level with any other in Europe ; excepting only during the 
short period of the life of the immortal Linnaeus, when such a stream 
of light was poured upon Sweden as may justly be said to have 
eclipsed all other nations. But Linnaeus was one of those master- 
minds, which nature seldom produces ; which are not the fruit of a 
generation or a century ; and which, strange to say, commonly stand 
alone, unpreceded and unfollowed, at least by those who may be sup- 
posed to have led the way, or who may be wortliy to tread in their 
footsteps. Such was Homer, among poets; and, among painters, 
Raphael; and such, also, in natural history, was the great Swede. 
Before Ids time, the name of the English Ray might well be compared 
to that of the French Tournefort ; and, w ith these, no third could be 
found to compete. The death of Linnaeus was truly a new era I’or 
botany in England : from that period, it may conlidently be ailirmed 
that she has been without an equaL For this pre-eminence w^c arc mainly 
indebted to the late Sir James Smith. A young man, equally unknown 
to fortune and to fame, he did not hesitate relinquishing his prospects 
in the medical profession, entirely to devote himself to his ruling 
passion for natural history, and to import into his native country, at 
an expense to him overwhelming, the herbarium and the library of 
Linna3us ; thus constituting himself his heir and representative. These 
chartxcters, too, he well supported throughout the course of a laborious 
life ; and the respect, and the regard, and the honours he deserved, have 
been unanimously bestowed upon him by the learned, as well in his own as 
in other countries. To him we ow e the existence of our Linnaoan Society, 
by far the most distinguished body of that description in Europe ; lo 
him we likewise ow^e the being able * t boast incomparably the best 
Flora that ever was published ; n id to him, in conjunction with the 
late Mr. Sowerby, we still further owe, what has, perhaps, been above 
all things efficacious ^owa'ds liie extension of botanical science in 
Britain, the work ent'v i d English Botany a work which, during 
the twenty-four years occupied in its publication, afforded every young 
botanist an opportunity of bringing forward the fruit of his researches, 
certain that they world neither be lost to the world, nor fail to contri- 
bute to his own legitimate fame. U were easy to euumeratc a lung 
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list of those who, orij^inally indebted to English Botany” for distinc- 
tion, have, in their turn, conferred lasting obligations on science; and, 
in this list. Dr. Hooker would find his place: but, as the greater 
part of these are still happily living, to speak of them might be in- 
vidious. Such is, unfortunately, no longer the case with the more 
early friends and contemporaries of Sir James Smith, of whom the 
whole, or nearly so, have, like him, paid the debt of nature. But, 
though Hudson, Curtis, Lightfoot, Withering, Sibthorpe, Dickson, and 
many others, and, above all, the illustrious Banks, then just returned, 
from his voyage round the globe, at the time when Linnecus was taken 
from the world, are now no longer among us, their names will not fail 
to live in the annals of their fiivourite science ; and for them, conjointly 
with the possessor of the Linna^an Herbarium, has lately been raised a 
beautiful and a lasting monument, in the Sketch of the Biography 
of Sir James Smith, published by his amiable, intelligent, and afiec- 
tionate widow. 

Dr. Hooker is a native of Norwich, where he was born on the 6th 
of July, 1785, and w here he received his education at the Grammar 
School, under the care of the Rev. Dr. Forster, well known as the 
successful opponent of Gilbert Wakefield in a contest for classical 
honours at Cambridge. His father was originally of Exeter, in which 
city tlic family has been long established, and boasts a kindred descent 
w ith one of the wisest and best men that Britain ever produced, the 
author of ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.” His baptismal names he inherits 
from another relative, 3Ir. William Jackson, of Canterbury, a young 
man most honourably recorded in “ Nichors Literary Anecdotes,” 
(viii. p. 279,) and, upon his death. Dr. Hooker succeeded to his pro- 
perty. From early }outh, Dr. Hooker has had the most decided taste 
for the study of natural history in all its branches; and, to cultivate 
this with the greater success, he fixed himself for some years with a 
distinguished agriculturist, the late Mr. Robert Paul, of Starston ; 
during his residence w ith wdiom, he principally applied himself to orni- 
thology and entomology, and was admitted to the personal friend- 
ship, as well as to the correspondence, of Mr. Kirby, Mr. Spence, and 
Mr. Haworth. 

This exclusive devotion to botaiij took place shortly after he 
returned from Staiston to Norwich, and is principally ascribable to 
his intimacy with the lamily of Mr. Dawson Turner, the eldest of 
whose daughters he married in the month of June 1815 ; and by her, 
who is still living, he has five children. Six years previously to his 
niarrigige. Dr. Hooker had, at the suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks, 
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with whose Varm and steady friendship he was for many years 
honoured, undertaken a voyage to Iceland, with a view of exploring 
its natural productions. The voyage was made in the company of a 
London merchant of the name of Phelps, who had embarked a large 
capital in a project for importing tallow from that island. During the 
three months of their residence in the country. Dr. Hooker had an 
opportunity of visiting the extraordinary boiling springs known by the 
name of the Geysers, as well as the principal volcanoes and the other 
.most striking phenomena of that interesting island. Nothing could be 
apparently more fortunate than this tour ; 

Sed scilicet ultima semper, 

Expectanda dies homiiii 

and the last day of the expedition was truly disastrous to Dr. Hooker. 
He had already set sail Iiomeward with an ample store of drawings 
and memoranda, as well as of the natural productions of the island, 
and the vessel had just lost sight of land, when she was discovered to 
be on fire, and all he had collected fell a prey to the flames. What aggra- 
vated the misfortune was, that it was not the effect of chance, but was 
caused designedly by some Danes, whom they had brought prisoners 
from the island, and who, in this desperate attempt at revenge, were 
utterly regardless of their own safety, which nothing could have 
secured but the accidental circumstance of another vessel heaving in 
sight, in a sea where scarcely three vessels are to be seen in a year. 
In consequence of this accident. Dr. Hooker returned to Iceland ; and 
the follow ing extract from a letter, written almost immediately after- 
wards, well paints the circumstance and the man. Last I'riday we 
embarked in the Margaret and Ann, for England, with the Orion prize 
under onr convoy. The latter vessel sailed so ill, that we almost 
immediately lost sight of her, and expected to see her no more. Pro- 
videntially for us, she, during the .Saturoay night, took a different hut 
more dangerous course among some xocks, and thus hove in sight the 
next morning just before we disrrvered our ship to be on lire. On 
this discovery, we fastened down the hatchways, and endeavoured to 
make for the first laud : l)i»t it wa.s soon found necessary to abandon 
the ship ; and, l)\ mt ans of our own boats and those of the Orion, we 
happily reached *his latter vessel in safety. In about two hours, our 
charming vessel, w wh her cargo of oil, tallow, tar, and wool, altogether 
worth £25,000, exhibited one of the most magnificent spectacles ever 
beheld. She very shortly burned down to her copper bottom, which 
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floated about like a great cauldron^ blazing prodigiously, till we lost 
sight of her, making for lleikevig, which we reached on Tuesday. 
Nothing could be saved but what was lying in the cabin. All iny 
packages of plants, which I had collected with so much toil, and all 
my minerals, drawings, and journals, as well as my Danish and Ice- 
landic worP.s, in short, every thing I had, except an Icelandic dress 
and the clothes now on my back, perished in the llanies. When f 
read what I have written, I feel inclined to wish I had not told you so 
much, lest you should think I make myself unhappy about the circum- 
stance ; but I assure you I feel so rejoiced at being alive with all the 
crew, after so narrow an escape, that I think little of what I have lost. 

I have had the satisfaction of seeing the Geysers in the greatest per- 
fection, and also of seeing the other most interesting objects in Iceland, 
and I am comparatively regardless of what I have suffered.” So little 
indeed was Dr. Hooker’s spirit or zeal broken by this misfortune, tliat 
he even made arrangements the following year to accompany the late 
Earl of Guildford to Ceylon ; but he was dissuaded from exposing his 
life to the dangers which so ardent a naturalist would hardly have 
failed to encounter in the torrid zone. Thus turned aside from the 
favourite bent of his mind, he fixed himself in business at Halesworth 
in Sufiblk ; and he continued there till he accepted the Professorship 
of Botany in Glasgow, in the spring of 1820, since which time he has 
resided in that city. The only journeys ho has undertaken subse- 
quently to his visit to Iceland, were to France, with Mr. Turner’s 
family, in 1814 ; to Switzerland and Italy, in the latter part of the same 
year; to Ireland, immediately after his marriage; and to Holland, in 
1819. His publications which are very numerous, have all been con- 
fined to the subject of botany, with the exception of the Jounml of his 
Tour in Iceland, which, notwithstanding the loss of his papers, he was 
induced to give to the press, under the modest title of *• Recollections.^' 
But he would on no account consent to print it for other than private 
distribution, till the concurring testimony of his friends induced him to 
prepare a second and enlarged edition tor public sale. As a professor, 
Dr. Hooker is deservedly popular : his extraordinary zeal, and the 
singular amenity of his manners, are sure to gain the regard of his 
pupils, whom he annually giatifms by en excursion into the Highlands 
of Scotland. Tlu' same qualities have also won him the most exten- 
sive botanical correspondence, and probably the largest herbarium in 
Britain. S of his works as contain coloured figures are pecu- 
liarly admired ; for his powers as a botanical draughtsman, and parti- 
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cularly where microscopical dissections are required, are scarcely to be 
rivalled. 

The following; wo believe to be well nigh an accurate catalogue of 
his publications : — 

Tour in Iceland, 1811 ; 2d Edition. 

British Jungermannia, 4to. 

Flora Londinensis, a new edition, with a Continuation. 
Muscologia Britannica, conjointly with Dr. Taylor. 

Flora Scotica. 

Musci Exotici. 

Botanical Illustrations. 

Flora Exotica. 

British Flora. 

Botanical Miscellany. 

Flora Borealis Americana. 

Continuation of Curtis’ Botanical Magazine. 

Fifth Volume of English Flora. 

leones Filicum, conjointly with Dr. Greville. 
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HENRY FUSELI, ESQ. 

II.A. 

Henry Fuseli was born in the year 1741, at Zurich in Switzerland. 
Such at least is the general belief entertained, notwithstanding its 
variance with his own statements. He chose to alter the date to the 
year 1745. This, however, is currently supposed to have been only 
one of his innumerable whims ; another of which, was the alteration of 
the name which his family and ancestors had always bmrne, and which 
wsLS written Fuessli, to that by which he was known in this his 
adopted^'^untry. The distinctive elements of his character, or at least 
his preVajO&ng tastes and pursuits, appear to have been inherited from 
his father 2ohn Gaspard Fuessli, who was a portrait and landscape 
painter, a man of considerable practical taste, and the historian of the 
artists of his country. 

By him the subject of this memoir was early designed for the 
church, and in this proposition he for a long time persisted, notwith- 
statiding the strong predilection which his son exhibited for the pur- 
suit of tlic fine arts. The result of the fatber^s determination, was a 
happy one for Fuseli, as it gave him an excellent education, and par- 
tially compelled his attention to those classical studies in which he, 
through life, delighted and excelled. But nothing eould quench bis 
ardent love of painting, and exerting his singularly quid faculty of 
perception, to outstrip his companions in the labours of the school, he 
devoted considerable leisure to the enjoyment of the works of Michael 
Angelo. A fine collection of the prints from this great master, was most 
improvidently left in his way by his father, which served at once to 
gratify and still fortber to excite the forbidden taste, and many of 
which he copied. We saay'also mention among his juvenile pro- 
ductions, a series of sketches in outline, illustrative of a wiM German 
romance, called the Hour-Glass, representing imps and goblins 
engaged in all manner of mischievous sports. Thus early did the 
painter shew that decided bei't of taste tow'ards the wild and super- 
natural,* which distinguished his style through life, and which obtained 
for him, atp^g his brother artists, the title of Painter in Ordinary to 
the Devil.*^ 

His father having designed him for the clerical profession, placed 
him, at what age is not known, in the college at Zurich, where he had 
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for a felloxV-studcnt John Gaspard Lavater, the celebrated physiog- 
nomist. An intimacy soon commenced between them^ which ripened 
into a friendship that lasted through life. 

About this time, a circumstance occurred which displayed in a 
remarkable manner the keen sensibility and elevated character of 
Fuseli and Lavater. A magistrate in one of the baiiwicks of Zurich 
had rendered himself odious within his district by several acts of 
oppression and extortion. But though many felt indignation, none 
dared to impeach the village tyrant, especially as he was nearly 
related to the burgomaster of Zurich. Fuseli and Lavater took up 
the matter, by sending an anonymous letter of remonstrance to the 
magistrate. Finding that this made no impression, they next printed 
a small pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ The Unjust Magistrate ; or, the Com 
plaint of a Patriot;” copies of which were distributed among the 
members of the municipal government. The affair was, in conse- 
quence, brought under the consideration of the council, who began by 
calling upon the authors of the tract to declare themselves. Lavater 
and his friend immediately came forward, and not only avowed what 
they had done, but offered to substantiate the charge by evidence. 
An inquiry then took place, but the magistrate eluded punishment by 
absconding; and his effects were seized, for the benefit of those who 
had suffered by his rapacity. 

This generous conduct, instead of meeting with the reward which 
it merited, created enemies to these two noble-minded young men, who 
were, in consequence, under the necessity of (|uitting Zurich for some 
time. Previous to their departure, they completed their degrees in 
arts at the college, and then proceeded to Vienna ; from whence they 
repaired to Berlin, and placed them.sclvcs under the learned professoi’ 
Suizcr, the well-known author of a lexicon on the fine arts. The 
talent of Fuseli did not escape the observation of this able teacher, 
who, finding him already conversant with the English language, which 
he had studied so well as to read Shakspeare with case, resolved to 
engage him in his favourite schuriit of opening a literary intercourse 
between Germany and Britain. Besides this peculiar fitness for such 
an undertaking, Mr. Fu.;eli had distinguished himself at the Prussian 
capital by several drav ings of scenes in Shakspearc’s Macbeth and 
Lear, which prorurc hii.i the friendship of Sir Robert Smith, the 
English ambds.- idor, who strongly recommended him to visit London. 
This invitation he gladly accepted, and, on parting with Lavater, he 
received from him a card, on wluch was written in German, Do 
the tenth part of what you can do.” This laconic monition was 
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framed, and, on presenting it, Lavater said, “ Hang that up in your 
bed-room, and I know what will be the result/' 

It was about the year 1763, and before he had reached that which 
is commonly called the age of maturity, that our young adventurer 
entered the British metropolis. His first lodging was in Cranboiirn 
Alley, and on taking up his residence there, he hurst into tears, occa- 
sioned by the reflection that he was not only a stranger in the place, 
but inexperienced in the world. A trifling incident that occurred at 
the same time, served also to depress his spirits, and this, in after 
life, he oltcn used to relate with much feeling. Having on his arrival 
written a letter to his mother, he sallied forth to put it into the post- 
ofiicc ; but on asking his way of a man whom he met in the street, he 
was answered with a laugh and a vulgar joke. This treatment quite 
disconcerted him, till he was relieved by a gentleman who witnessed 
the circumstance, and kindly directed Mr. Fuseli to the place of which 
he was in search. 

He did not, however, remain long in this situation. Having 
brought letters of recommendation from Sir Robert Smith, to Mr. 
Coutts the banker, ami to Mr. Johnson and Mr. Cadell the booksellers, 
lie was received by tbo.se gentlemen with the greatest cordiality, and, 
through their interest, soon after obtained the situation of tutor to the 
son of a nolileinan, witli whom he went to Paris. Such was his profi- 
ciency in English composition at this period, that in 1765, he published 
** Reflections on the J^aihtings and Sculpture of the Greeks, with 
Instructions for the Connois.seur ; and an Essay on Grace in Works of 
Art; tran.slated from the German of tlie Abbe Winckclmann." 

About the same time happened the extraordinary dispute between 
Rousseau and lluine, in which the (Genevan philosopher rendered 
himself an object of general ridicule by his extravagant conduct. 
Voltaire, on this occasion, a.ssailed poor Jean Jacques with as much 
spleen as w it ; in con.scquence of which, ]Nlr. Fuseli undertook the 
defence of the latter, but anonymously; and soon after, the pamphlet 
was suppressed and destroyed, nor could the author ever utter endure 
to hear it mentioned. 

Mr. Fuseli had not been long in England before he was introduced 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, t ui shewing some ol his drawings to that 
great man, Sir Josliua asked him how' long since he had returned from 
Italy, and wms greatly surprised when told by Mr. buseli, that he had 
never passed Alps. Sir Joshua then kindly inquired into his cir- 
cumstunces and prospects. Being inlorined tliat his Iriends were 
adverse to his pursuing painting as a profession, and wished him to 
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take orders. Sir Joshua said, Young man, were I the author of those 
drawings, and were oflered ten thousand a year not to practise cts an 
artist, I would reject the proposal with contempt.'^ This sentiment at 
once decided the judgment of Fuseli, and he no longer hesitated in the 
line of pursuit that he should adopt. 

Having made up his mind to become a painter, he resolved to 
visit Italy. Accordingly, in the year 1770, he, together with his 
friend Dr. Armstrong the poet, embarked for Leghorn ; but in the 
voyage, the vessel was driven ashore at Genoa, from whence the 
travellers proceeded by land to Rome. Here the young artist was 
in his element; but though the works of Raflaelle engaged much 
of his attention, and excited his admiration, those of Michael 
Angelo, the early object of his adoration, employed most of his 
study. From them he imbibed that spirit of daring grandeur, and 
romance of invention, which distinguished him through life, and 
placed him at the head of his class. At this time, so firm and bold 
was his pencil, that Piranesi, on seeing him sketch a figure, exclaimed, 
“ This is not designing, but building a man.’' 

During his residence in Italy, Mr. Fuseli kept a journal, tiic 
manuscript* of which is still in being, and would, if published, prove 
highly interesting, especially to the lovers of the fine arts, lie here 
also drew several designs, and painted some glowing pictures, chielly 
on subjects in the works of Sliakspeare and Milton. Wliile abroad, 
he contracted an intimacy with several Englishmen of rank, particu- 
larly Lord Rivers, who proved his steady friend through life. He 
also associated with young artists of the same country, and amongs. 
the rest, with Northcole, who painted his portrait at Rome. 

After residing eight years abroad, be turned his attention towards 
England, and arrived in 177i>. The first picture he exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, after his return, was the Night Mare,” which 
at once stamped his reputation, and elicited universal applause. This 
ex(iuisite production was sold lor no mo^e than twenty-five guineas, 
to the late John Raphael Smith, who ^aiued above five hundred by an 
engraving of it. 

ft has been said, but eiTon^io:Ldy, that Mr. Fuseli, while at Rome, 
projected the scheme ot the Sliakspeare Gallery, which was sub- 
sequently curried int ef 'ct by Alderman Boydell. That under- 
taking, howevc”. originated with the late Mr. George Nicol, book- 
seller to the King, who, at the table of Mr. Josiah Boydell, mentioned 
Shakspeare as luriushing the most copious supply of subjects for 
historic painting. The hint was not lost, and among the artists 

4 
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from tke plays ot iVia •■Tempest” the ‘•Midsummer Nights 
itJr-nlll" "Henry IV..” “Henry V.,” “Uar,” and 
“ Hamlet.” 'The last was by far the best of these performances. 
The subject is that of the ghost on the platform ; and of the illusory 
effect of the picture a curious circumstance is related : A celebrated 
metaphysician having been admitted to a private inspection of the 
gallery before its being opened to public view, first paid his attention 
to the pictures opposite to the side where Fuseli’s Hamlet hung;, but, 
on turning his head in that direction, he started, and with an expres- 
sion of terror exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon me, whatis that 

In 1788, Mr. Fuseli was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy ; on the lOtli of February, 17fM), he obtained the higher 
distinction of Academician; and in the same year married a young 
woman of the name of Sophia Rawlins. 

Between that year and 1800, he produced his “Milton Gallery,*' 
being a series of forty-seven pictures taken from the greater works 
of the English epic poet. These representations were severely 
criticized at the time of their exhibition, and even the most enthu- 
siastic admirer of the artist could not but allow that he had sulVered 
his imagination to run into extravagance. As a speculation, the 
fflilton Gallery disappointed the painter and the public. In a lew 
months the exhibition closed finally, and the pictures passed into the 
hands of difl'erent persons. 

During the exhibition of these painting.s, he was one day walking 
in tlie gallery, when lie was accosted l)y a visitor, who mistook him 
for the keeper. The following characteristic dialogue occurred : — 
“ These paintings, Sir, arc from Paradise Lost, I hear, and Paradise 
Lost wius written by Milton.” Fuseli assented. “I have never rejid 
the poem,” continued tlic visitor, ” but 1 shall read it now.” I 
would not advise you. Sir,” replied the sarcastic artist, “ r/ou will find 
it an exceedingly tough job !” 

On the removal of the eccentric Barry from the preceptorial chair 
of the Royal Academy, in 1795), Mr. Fuseli was appointed to that 
honourable station ’riiough in former cases he liad evinced an uncom- 
mon facility in liteiwry composition, he was now remarkably .Mow in 
preparing his lectures, the first of which, on ancient art, was deli- 
vered at Somerset House, in March, 1801, and was followed by two 
others, one oi' itioderii art, and another on invention. These were 
printed in the course of the same year, with a dedication to that cmi- 
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nent patron of the arts, William Locke, Esq., of Norbury Park, in the 
county of Surrey. 

Mr. Fuseli having^ held the office of professor of painting until the 
year 1804, was appointed, on the death of Mr. Wilton, keeper of the 
Royal Academy ; but as there was a standing law, that no member 
should enjoy two offices in the institution at the same time, he resigned 
the professorship. However, on the death of Mr. Tresham, in 1810, 
he was unanimously re-elected ; and the royal academicians repealed 
the law, in order to enable him to retain both situations. In conse- 
quence of this, he delivered three additional lectures ; the first on 
the resumed subject of invention ; the second on composition and 
expression ; and the third on chiaro-oscura : but they were not pub- 
lished till the year 1820. 

In the short interval of peace after the treaty of Amiens, Mr. 
Fuseli went over to Paris, where, however, he staid only six weeks, 
owing to the unsettled state of affairs, and the gloomy aspect of the 
political Jicinisphere. During his residence there, he paid a minute 
attention to the interesting collection at the Louvre. 

In 1805, Mr. Fuseli was judiciously employed by the London 
booksellersMu revising and continuing the Dictionary of l^lintcrs, by 
Pilkington, which work he considerably improved and enlarged 
by articles from his father’s biographical works on the Swiss and 
German artists. 

The oldest and most attached of ]\Ir. Fuseli’s friends, was the late 
worthy Joseph Johnson, of St. Paul’s churchyard, at whose hospitable 
table he was a frequent and welcome guest. 

Among other persons of talent and notoriety whom he met on tliesi 
occasions, was the celebrated Mary Wolstonecraft, who, at their first 
interview, made him one of the numerous class on whom she is said to 
have conferred the honour of her love. The cllcct of the disgraceful 
indelicacy of this woman upon the mind of Fuseli, was such as to 
awaken the jealousy and rouse the indigfuition of his wife. This gave 
occasion to some singular exhibitiooo of the painter’s character. On 
one occasion it is said, that \vhil» •'he was giving loose to her feelings 
in no very moderate teims, ner husband addressed her with imper- 
turbable calmness, Srjjlda, my love, why don’t you swear? you don't 
know how much it wouid ease yotir mind !” This propensity to 
sarcasm, which formed one of the most distinctive traits of Fuseli’s 
character, was m t only perceived in his more private life, but fre- 
quently showed in the academy, and even towards rival artists. 
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Nortbcote in particular, was frequently the butt of his satirical sallies. 
On one occasion, Northcotc shewed him his painting of the Angel 
meeting Balaam and the Ass, and inquired how he liked it. ‘‘Vastly,” 
replied Fuseli, “ you are an angel at an ass, but an ass at an angel.” 
At another time, one of the students in the academy held up his draw- 
ing before the professor, and said with an air of confidence, “ 1 have 
finished this. Sir, without using a crumb of brfead.” “ So much the 
worse for your drawing,” said Fuseli, “ now buy a two-penny loaf, 
and rub it out.” 

While employed in the Milton Gallery, Mr. Fuseli was so fortunate 
as to commence an acquaintance with the poet Cowper, which sub- 
sequently grew into an intimate friendship. Apart from all those 
mental and moral graces which adorned the character of Cowper, he 
laid an especial claim to the admiration of Fuseli, by his undertaking 
the translation of Homer, who was the very god of the painter’s 
idolatry. Fuseli, with his usual enthusiasm, offered to assist him in his 
w ork, by correcting some passages in which he imagined ^ that his 
f riend had mistaken the sense of the original, and by otherwise improv- 
ing his version. To his^ perfect competency to the performance of all 
that he undertook, Cowper bears honourable testimony. 

“ I am very sensibly obliged,” — he writes to his bookseller — “ by 
the remarks of Mr. Fuseli, and I beg that you will tell him so : lliey 
afford me opportunities of improvement which 1 shall not neglect. 
AVhcii he shall see the press copy, he will be convinced of this, and will 
be convinced, likewise, that, smart as he sometimes is, he spares me 
often when I have no mercy on myself.” 

In anotlier letter, the poet bestows higher praise on his critic. 
“ My translation, (he says,) fast as it proceeds, passes under the 
observation of a most accurate discerncr of all blemishes. I know* not 
Avhether 1 told you before or now' tell you for the first time, that I am 
in the hands of a most extraordinary person, lie is intimate with my 
bookseller, and voluntarily offered his service. 1 w^ts at first doubtful 
wlicther to accept it or not ; but finding that my friends we e not to be 
satisfied on any other terms, though myself a pcifect stranger to the 
man and his qualifications, except as he was recommended by 
Johnson, I at length con.'sr uted, and have since found reason to 
rejoice that 1 did. I called him an extraordinary person, and such he 
is; for he is not only correct in Homer, and accurate in his knowledge 
of the Greek te a degree that entitles him to that appellation, but, 
though a foreigner, is a perfect master of our language, und has 
exquisite taste in English poetry.” 
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By his assistance/’ says Cowpcr, with his customary openness^ 

I have improved many passages, supplied many oversights, and cor- 
rected many mistakes — such as will of course escape the most diligent 
and attentive labourer in such a work. I ought to add, because it is 
the best assurance of his zeal and fidelity, that he does not toil for hire, 
nor will accept of any premium, but has entered upon the business 
merely for his amiisein*ent.” 

Air. Fuseli’s health remained unimpaired, and almost uninterrupted, 
until a very advanced age. His end, however, was remarkably 
sudden. While visiting the Countess of Guildford, at Putney Hill, 
and preparing for a ride to town, to dine with Air. Rogers and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, he felt slightly indisposed, and was with difficulty 
persuaded by Lady Guildford to break through his engagement. In a 
few days his state became exceedingly dangerous, of which he seemed 
perfectly aware, and expressed his assurance to a friend, that he was 
going to that bourne whence no traveller returns.” He died on the 
IGth of 1825. 

His^ character, as indicated by his countenance, is drawn by his 
early friend Lavatcr in the following wordli. ‘‘ The curve which 
describes the prollle in whole is obviously one of the most remarkable: 
it indicates an energetic character, which spurns at the idea ol 
trammels. The forehead, by its contours and position, is more suited 
to the poet than the thinker. I perceive in it more force than gen- 
tleness — the fire of imagination, rather than the coolness of reason. 
The nose seems to be the scat of an intrepid genius. The mouth 
promises a spirit of application and precision, and yet it costs the 
original the greatest eflbrt to give the finishing touch to the smallest 
piece. Any one may sec, without my telling it, that this character 
is not destitute of ambition, and that the sense of his own merit 
escapes him not. It may also be suspected that he is subject to 
impetuous emotions, but will any one say that he loves with ten- 
derness — with warmth to excess? Though capablo of the greatest 
actions, to him the slightest eoiiipl ; ‘sauce is an effort. His imagi- 
nation is ever aiming at the sui/ime, and delighting itself with pro- 
digies. Nature intended him ibi great poet, a great painter, and a 
great orator — but, to bonr»w his own words, ^ inexorable IVite does not 
always proportion tl * w!’l to our powers; it sometimes assigns a 
copious propoitioii of will to minds whose faculties are very con- 
tracted, and frequently associates with the greatest faculties a will 
feeble and impotent.' ’ 

His style of composition, partirulaiiy upon subjects connected with 
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his art, was peculiarly nervous and graphic. A striking specimen of 
thCvSC features is found in his lecture on expression, published in 1820 , 
with the citation of which we will conclude this sketch. 

“ The gradations of expression within, close to, and beyond its 
limits, cannot perhaps bo elucidated with greater perspicuity than by 
comparison ; and the dillerent moments which Julio Romano, Vandyke, 
and Rembrandt, have selected to represent the subject of Samson 
betrayed by Delilah, offers one of the fairest specimens furnished by 
art. Considering it as a drama, we may say that Julio forms the plot, 
Vandyke unravels it, and Rem])randt shews the extreme of the 
catastrophe. 

In the composition of Julio, Samson, plunged into sleep, and 
stretched on the ground, rests his head, and presses with his arm the 
thigh ot Delilah on one side, whilst on the other a nimble minion, 
busily but w ith timorous caution, lingers and clips his locks ; such is 
his fear, that, to be lirm, he #csts one knee on a footstool, tremblingly 
w atching the sleeper, a^nd ready to escape at his least motion. . Delilah, 
seated between both, fixed by the wxnght of Samson, warily turns her 
head tow^ard a troop of W'arriors in the back ground ; w ith the left arm 
stretched out, she beckons their leader, with the finger of the right 
hand she presses her lip to enjoin silence and noiseless approach. 
The Herculean make and lion port of Samson, his perturbed though 
ponderous sleep, the quivering agility of the curled favourite employed, 
the harlot graces and meretricious elegance contrasted by equal 
firmness and sense of danger in Delilah, the attitude and look of the 
grim veteran who heads the ambush, whilst they give us the clue to all 
that followed, keep us in anxious suspense — we palpitate in breathless 
expectation ; this is the plot. 

The terrors which Julio made us forbode, Vandyke summons to 
our eyes. The mysterious lock is cut; the dreaded victim is roused 
from the lap of the harlot- priestess. Starting unconscious of his 
departed power, he attempts to spring forward, and with one eftbrt of 
his mighty breast and expanded arms to dash his foes to the ground, 
and fling the alarmed traitress from him — in vain, shorn of his strength, 
he is borne down by the weight of the mailed chief that throws himself 
upon him, and overpowered by a throng of infuriate satellites. But 
though overpowered, less aghast than indignant, his eye flashes 
reproach on the perfidious female whoso wheedling caresses drew 
the fatal secret from his breast; the plot is unfolded, and what 
succeeds, too horrible for the sense, is left to fancy to brood upon, or 
drop it. 


0 
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This moment of horror the gigantic but barbarous genius of 
Rembrandt chose, and, without a metaphor, executed a subject, which 
humanity, judgment, and taste taught his rivals only to treat; he 
displays' a scene which no eye but that of Doinitian or Nero could wish 
or bear to see. Samson, stretched on the ground, is held by one Phi- 
listine under him, whilst another chains his right arm, and a third, 
clenching his beard with one, drives a dagger into his eye with the 
other hand. The pain that blasts him, darts expression — from the 
contortions of the mouth and his gnashing teeth, to the crampy convul- 
sions of the leg dashed high into the air. Some tlcnd-like features glare 
through the gloomy light which discovers DeliLah, her work now done, 
sliding off, the shears in her left, the locks of Samson in her right hand. 
If her figure, elegant, attractive, such as Rembrandt never conceived 
before or after, deserve our wonder rather than our praise ; no words 
can do justice to the expression that animates her face, and shews her 
less shrinking from the horrid scene, than*^ exulting in being its cause. 
Such is the work, whose magic of colour, tQne, and chiaro-scuro, 
irresistibly entrap the eye, whilst we detest the brutal choice of the 
moment.’* 

lU 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART., M.P 


The subject of this memoir was born at Peel’s Cross^ near Lancaster, 
on the 25th of April 1750. The ancestry of the family is not traced 
higher than Robert Peel, who di^d in J7:36, and whose grandson, 
Robert, had^ numerous fauiily of sons, most of whom have been the 
progenitors of several branches, and of whom Sir Robert was the 
third. 

He spent the earlier part of his life upon his father’s property, and, 
at the age of fourteen, entertaining a strong presentiment that he should 
become the founder, of a family, to the great entertainment of his 
brothers, frequently avowed his determination to raise himself to rank 
and consequence in society, declaring his conviction that any situation 
in this free country is accessible to. a good capacity, aided by prudence 
and perseverance. 

It is universally admitted that Mr. Peel gave early proofs of 
uncommon quickness of perception; and hence, probably, arose that 
spirit in his enterprises, and that perseverance in habits of industry, 
in which he seems never to have felt fatigue. Being brought up to the 
cotton trade, ho eagerly devoted himself to explore the powers of 
mechanical combihations, particularly where they might be converted 
to the use of his o%vii manufacture, 'He soon became sensible of the 
improvements of which machinery was susceptible, as applied to the 
purposes of commerce ; and tlm success which has rewarded his 
labours, proves tlic correctness of his opinion, and is an encouraging 
instance of the power of talent when united with zeal and detei- 

iniiiatJon of purpose. 

At the age of twenty-three he engaged with Mr. Yates of Bury in 
the establishment of an exUn.sivc cottjn manufactory, and, alter iew 
years of application to business and an uninterrupted success, married 
his partner’s daughter, then little more than seventeen years ot age. 
About the same period, he purchased a considerable estate in tie 
county 4 >f Lancaster ; and this was followed, in the course of a tew years, 
by extensive acquisitions in Stalfordshire and Warwickshire. 
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It has frequently been a question of surprise, at what period, and 
by what means, Mr. Peel acquired those intellectual attainments, of 
which he has so frequently given proof; and the same answer, with 
equal truth, has been given in this, as in many other instances, that the 
powers of genius require not the plodding application of common 
capacities, but compass the acquisition of ideas and the comprehension 
of truth, with facility, eagerness, and despatch. 

The contemporaries of bis youth are unanimous in their testimony 
that he discovered a precocious attachment to books, and an ardent 
and insatiable thirst fyr knowledge. The hours which others dissi- 
pated under pretence of recreation, were employed by him in reading ; 
and the midnight lamp incessantly witnessed the impatient labour 
with which he cultivated and exercised his mental laculties. The plan 
of reading which he early prescribed for himself, and which he con- 
tinued till within the last few years of his death, was as judicious, as 
it was singularly adapted to the production of originality and quick- 
ness of jHjrception : whenever he read a portion of a book, closing the 
volume, he immediately retraced the impressions which were made 
upon his memory, and thus implanting upon the mind the images i)rc- 
sented to it, he was enabled to embrace them with avidity, and to 
retain them with more than common tenacity. 

In 1780, he wrote a pamphlet on the National Debt, the inferences 
of which, maintained with ingenuity and fraught with novelty, excited 
considerable curiosity and attention. At the close of the American 
war, the fears of tlic nation were very powerfully called forth by the 
great increase of the funded debt: and the commercial part of the 
community suffered more than any other body, from the apprchensiim 
that our heavy burdens would eventually fetter our exertions, if not 
ultimately involve the nation in bankruptcy. Mr. Peel maintained 
that the national wealth was not diinip*shcd by the increase of the 
debt, and that state.smen had misconceived its operations, by con> 
founding a public with a private engagement. 

The correction of this error, and the removal of public appre- 
hension, w as his object in drawie , up hi.s pamphlet, under the title of 
The National Debt produenva o' National Prosperity.” He main- 
tained that “ a domc.s^ic public debt, owed by the community at large 
to a part of the . :::nt community, could not impair the aggregate 
wealth of that c immunity; and that if a given sum, however large, 
w'^ere annually raised from the people, to pay the interest of the debt, 
the same sum !)eing rccci\ed by the public creditors, and laid out in 
the purchase of articles of necessity and comfort for themselves, pro- 
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v\dcd by national industry, circulates at home, and, in its transit from 
one possessor to another, gives birth to new sources and modifications 
of wealth/'# 

Having by this time realized a large landed property, he obtained 
that consideration in the country, which entitled him to a seat in its 
legislature; accordingly, at'the following general election, in 1790, he 
was returned Member for the borough of Tamworth— for which place he 
was re-clected in 171K>, 1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, and 1818, and resigned 
in 1820 in favour of his second son. 

The borough of Tamworth, which had begun to decline, soon reared 
up its head, on the introduction of the cotton manutacture; and the 
interest of Mr. Peel, wlio had thus furnished employment to its inha- 
bitants, acquired an influence paramount to that of the Townshend 
family. It is no small proof of the opulence and spirit of Mr. Peel 
and his partner, that, in the year 1797, they contributed the sum of 
€10,000 to the voluntary subscriptions for carrying on the war ; and in 
the following year, besides the patronage which he extended to the 
Lancashire Feneibles and the Tamworth armed association, he placed 
himself at the head of six companies, mostly his own artilicers, whicli 
were called the Bury Loy*il Volunteers. 

TI)c conduct of Mr. Peel to his constituents was uniformly that of 
a manly and constitutional senator; trusting that the independence of 
his conduct in parliament, and his unremitting attention to their 
general interests, would secure the approbation of the wise and dis- 
cerning, he seems never to liave availed himself of that influence which 

♦ 

his fortune enabled him to exert. 

In 1799, lie ina<le a speech in the House of Commons in favour of 
the Union with [relund, whWh was considered to express the senti- 
ments of the manufacturing interest, and whicli had considerable 
influence in that country, where it was diligently circulated in the 
form of a pamphlet. la the debate on this question, on the 14th of 
February, after some observations which a regard to consistency 
obliged him to make, he thus continued : — 

“ 111 the year 1785, during the discussion of the Irish arrange- 
ments, as they wer*:. called, T was a petitioner at your bar against 
the qu'^stion; and I am wananted in saying, that I carried with 
me the sentiments of a great proportion of the trading interests 
of England. The object of those arrangements was to open a 
freer intercourse between the two indopendeut kingdoms; the one 
possessing great foreign dominions, and an universal commerce ; 
Iho other possessing no foreign dominions, and very litllc trade ; 
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and, consequently, enjoying separate interests, as they always must, 
while they have separate legislatures, because they may become 
separate in fact. It was apparent, then, that those arrangements, 
however well intended, would have been prejudicial to the manu- 
factures of Great Britain. The support I have given the present 
measure, docs not arise from a change ' of sentiments, but of cir- 
cumstances. This plan embraces great advantages, both politiccU 
and commercial, which, by uniting two countries into one, are cal- 
culated to add strength and security to the empire ; and is so essen- 
tially necessary at this time, when a daring attempt has been made, 
both by intrigue and force, to separate the countries, that inferior 
considerations ought not to weigh against a plan which bids fair 
to frustrate such attempts, and to consolidate both the interest and 
affections of the sister kingdom. 

By an union we shall become one people ; and though the 
benefits, in a commercial point of view, will bo chielly in favour 
of Ireland, yet, if an opinion may be formed of the sentiments 
of the trading body of this nation, from their patriotic and respccttul 
silence, a disposition is manifested to reach out a friendly arm to 
their distressed brethren, to raise them from their present unhappy 
state, to a condition of ease and comfort similar to our own. This 
conduct docs the British merchants and manufacturers so much 
honour, that I feel particular pleasure in classing myself among that 
highly valuable body of men. 

Though a friend to the principle of the measure, 1 think it 
my duty to draw the attention of the house to the sixth resolution. 
It must be the intention of every one to place both countries oii 
an equal footing ; and though nothing can be apprehended unfa 
vourable to this country, during the present low circumstances ol 
Ireland, it may have, an operation, at a future time, highly pre 
judicial to our domestic indu.'^try. Kacb country is to provide Ibi 
its own public debt ; and that of Great Britain being infinitely larger 
than the debt of rrelaj[id, hea' y taxes are necessarily imposed on 
almost every article of consuu ition, which has so strong a ten 
dcncy to enhance the pri (»f l;>i our, that goods manufactured under 
such a pressure, ca not be rendered on equally low terms with 
the produce o* lu jour in places where similar burdens do not exist. 
Unless this ob; ‘ction be removed, the tncasure cannot bo expected 
to have the conr:ie rerice of Great Britain. I feel it the more ncces* 
'»ary to urge this point, having perceived a want of that liberality 
in the Irish government, which characterizes our own. The com- 
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mcrcial intercourse now subsisting between the two countries, has 
lost every feature of reciprocity ; British manufactures being heavily 
taxed on their admission into Ireland, while the goods of that 
kingdom meet with every encouragement here. Whatever may be 
the conduct ol Ireland respecting the proposition of an Union, 

1 trust the lirmness of administration will be such as to refuse 
all concession to menace and intrigue ; and that the aid which 
may be deemed necessary to extend in future to that nation, will 
be received as the genuine offspring of affection : I always will 
oppose the giving much for nothing, when demanded as a matter 
of right. 

“ Having said thus much as a commercial man, 1 beg the further 
indulgence of the house as a member of parliament ; 'riiough it 
may be deemed presumption in me to speak on a subject which 
has engaged the first abilities in this house, and after a disphay 
of talents on both sides, which never were exceeded, I see, with 
satisfaction, distinguished members of opposition in their places ; 
because I think that their attendance on great constitutional (ques- 
tions induces discussion highly useful and grtitifying to the nation. 

1 cannot, howawer, compliment them on the grounds they have taken 
in the jiresent debate. 'Fhe interests of (Ircat Britain are so deeply 
involved in this (luestion, that 1 did expect the nature and extent 
of the sacrifices to be made on our part would have been strongly 
laid down, and would have formed such a contrast to the imperial 
advantages so forcibly stated by the friends of administration, as 
to have enabled the house to come to a matured decision on the 
subject. Not having been so assisted, my first impressions are 
unaltered ; and therefore I shall give the measure my continued 
support. The indej)endence of tln^ Irish legislature having been 
unequivocally acknowledged by ministers, as it had been by par- 
liament, and strenuously insisted on by the other side of the house, 
r am the more surprised to find that the measure id' the Union 
has been debated by the latter on Irish interest only, tis if the 
ciucstion wen' finallv to be dispo.sed of here, without being argued 
elsewhere. 

“ Tliero are scarcely two opinions in this house ri'spocting the 
utility of an Union .it a proper time, and on fair and equitalde terms ; 
though sev'tal geiitJenien have expressed their marked disaqipro- 
bation of the measure at tins period. Considering tlu' state of 
Ireland, wdtii a weak government, a disunited people, and with 
the standard «'f rebellion erected in many parts ol if, this plan is 
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calculated to remove such alarming disorders ; and the sooner the 
remedy is applied the better. 

The manner of bringing forward the resolutions is objectionable. 
Several gentlemen are of opinion that they ought first to have 
been submitted to the Irish parliament^ before they had experienced 
a discussion here. If the Union involved in it sacrifices to be made 
exclusively on the part of Ireland, the complaint would have been 
just ; on the contrary, however, being the case, and the concessions 
coniined to Great Britain, such a proceeding would have been highly 
disrespectful and injurious to this country. 

The feelings of pride and national consequence have been 
awakened in Ireland ; they cannot reconcile themselves to the loss 
of their separate state and distinct legislature ; these are valuable 
privileges, boasted to have been acquired by their own exertion 
and patriotism, aided by the liberality of the British parliament. 
But, let me ask, has not Great Britain likewise valuable privileges, 
purchased with the blood of our ancestors ? A distinct kingdom, 
and an independent legislature ? A people united, and removed 
from every danger, either foreign or domestic ? In forming, therefore, 
an imperial legislature, Ireland loses no rights which are not likewise 
surrendered by Great Britain : the distinct kingdoms will be mixed 
into one compact body, and thereby derive additional strength and 
security: Ireland will gain, by the proposed Union, an imperial legis- 
lature, instead of a local legislature. 

The small proportion of Irish members forming a ])art of tin 
imperial parliament, is considered by many as a surrender of their 
independence. That an opinion, so unfounded, should be enter- 
tained by a stranger to the character and constitution of the British 
parliament, docs not excite much astonishment ; but, that it should 
meet with the smallest countenance from those who have unilormly 
declared that any change in the Irish representation must be foj* 
the better, is, I own, a little extraordinary. Every member of this 
house is a representative of Crr^at Britain, and docs not consider 
bis duties confined to the p!a<< for wdiich he was chosen. York- 
shire and Lancashire ar; thcniovt extensive and nourishing counties 
in England, though bidividuaily they are very inadequately repre- 
sented. When, Ithu’ofore, the two countries arc incorporated, it 
will be both i le duty and inclination of every member composing 
the imperial parlj«riiient, to promote the interests of Ireland equally 
with that of every other part of (he United Kingdom. Instead, 
therefore, of Ireland losing two-thirds of her members, she will 
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increase the number from three hundred to six hundred and fifty- 
eight ; and I shall not be contradicted in saying, that if an Union 
should take place, it will be one of their first duties to administer 
relief, and to ameliorate the condition of the people of Ireland, 
to communicate* to them British comforts, and make them as flourish- 
ing and happy as the people of Great Britain are, from enjoying the 
benefits of a more liberal system. 

The remarks of the honourable Member who spoke first, (Mr. 
Hobhouse,) respecting the increase of absentees, merits particular 
notice. I am ready to admit to the fullest extent, the injury which 
has already resulted to the sister kingdom from this circumstance. 
In a country, however, governed by equal laws and a. free con- 
stitution, 1 sec no practicable means of compelling a residence, 
or removing the existing evil, under the present order of things. 
The proposed Union will have an efl'cet the very reverse of that 
on which the honourable gentleman founds his opposition. Scot- 
land and the parts of England most remote from London, sustain 
no injury on account of people of rank and property spending a 
great proportion of their time and income in the capital. Manu- 
factures and other considerable objects of labour, generally flourish 
most at a distance from the seat of luxury, and the gay pursuits 
of genteel life. The want of access to the money circulating in 
England, keeps Ireland comparatively poor and unindustrious. When 
the British markets are, therefore, laid open, property sent from 
that kingdom will be returned through the medium of industry, by 
which an equilibrium will be restored. 

The mind, unaccustomed to embrace objects of immense mag- 
nitude, will be assisted by a commercial intercourse. Suppose two 
houses in business, one of which is of the first respectability, with 
an immense capital and extensive dealing^ with every part of the 
globe ; the other in a comparatively low' situation, with but little 
property, limited credit, and confined connexions, and a proposal 
is made by the former to take the latter into partnership c n equal 
terms : such an offer never having been refused, we may easily 
suppose is eagerly accepted; in this case, each party will lose his 
distinct firm, and the two houses become one. It is unnecessary 
to ask here, on which side the advantage lies, though both may 
be benefited. 

The clani<>urd mised against the Union by interested men in 
Ireland, may, for a time, mislead the judgment of many people ; 
the delusion, however, cannot be of long continuance ; and a pro- 
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position, the most liberal on the part of Great Britain, and on the 
acceptance of which the salvation of Ireland depends, must be 
received with sentiments of satisfaction and gratitude in the end, 
when reason shall take the place of passion ; when policy shall 
prevail over prejudice ; Vind wisdom shall govern, where enthusiasm 
misleads.’' 

This speech, containing a body of plain and manly argument, 
came home to the business and bosoms of the people," in both 
countries. It was circulated with much diligence in Ireland, and 
is said to have contributed, in a very considerable degree, to reconcile 
to the measure parties on both sides of the channel. 

I\lr. Peel was created a baronet on the 29th of Nov. 1800. 

In 1802, he brought in a bill for the Amelioration of the Con> 
dition of Apprentices in the Cotton and Woollen 'frade." Although 
human labour has been so much abridged by ingenious machinery, 
in the former of these branches of our commerce, yet tlie unpre- 
cedented increase which it has experienced within the last fourteen 
years, arising from these improvements, has given increased employ- 
ment to many thousands of poor persons, mostly children taken 
from workhouses in the capital, and other parts of the country. 

These children were a burden to their respective parishes ; 
and, in order to be relieved from the expense of supporting the 
needy part of them and their families, the overseers oft(‘n forgot 
the tender oflices of humanity, in their eagerness to exonerate them- 
selves from the maintenance of the unfortunate infants. Accordingly> 
they were frccpiently sent to factories, where no accommodation was 
provided for them, no attention paid to their morals, and when 
(hey often contracted infectious disorders, the consequence of e\c< s 
sivc labour, of unwholesome food, and of the want of clean 
liness. Sir Robert Peer had long lamented the existence of these 
evils, and it was one of Hu* higlnvst satisfactions of his life, that 
he had been instrumental in this re.^pcct, in lessening the sum ot 
human misery. 

Sir Robert was a steady s. }>portcr of Mr. Pitt’s administration; 
and when a vote of c 'nsurc was moved agaij^st lliat statesinaji, 
in 1802, he pronoui ' cd in able speech in his defence?. I believe, 
said he, '‘that *•/ nc measure.s of the late Chancellor of the Kxchc- 
quer, I owe I'e liberty of delivering my sentiments in this house; 
that to him I • v c the posse.ssion of that wealth and rise in the 
world, wliich iny industry has acquired. I do not speak solely 
of myself; the same may be said of every individual whose industry 
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has succeeded, under his protection. He has been the benefactor 
of his country ; he has neglected no one’s interest but his own.” 

So extensive was Sir Robert’s business, that, in 1803, the number 
of persons employed by him amounted to fifteen thousand, and he 
paid upwards of i:40,000 annually to the Excise office, on printed goods 
alone. 

Sir Robert was in person tall, manly, and well proportioned. 
His eye, when he spoke, lighted up his countenance with peculiar 
animation. His address was affable, unembarassed, and very engag- 
ing. Unaifected and unassuming himself, he possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the pleasing art of dispelling, unperceived, the diffidence 
of strangers; and, by adapting himself with great facility to the 
circumstances of others, rendered all pleased with his society, by 
making them pleased with themselves. He bore the character of 
a charitable master and patron towards his necessitous dependants 
and indglihoiirs, and many instances are known of his exercising 
a most luunilicent liberality. He was a governor of Christ's Hos- 
pital, and a vice-president of the Literary Eiind. He closed his 
career at a ripe old age, ennobled by a lilc »>f integrity and con- 
sistency, am! carrying to the grave the reputation that his moral 
virtues and political principles were alike unsullied. He died on the 
3d of May, IKKI, and was interred at Drayton. 

His first wife was, as has been before remarked, the daughter of 
William ^ ates, Esq. of Bury, his partner in his extensive concerns; 
by this lady he had a family of six sons and live daughters. 1. Mary, 
married to the right honourable Cee>rge Robert Dawson, M.P., and 
late secretary to the treasury. — 2 , Elizabeth, to the Reverend William 
Cockhurn, dean of ^ ork, and brother of Sir James Cockburn, Baronet, 
and Admiral Sir (icorge Cockburn, Baronet. — 3. Tlie riglit honourable 
Sir Robert Peel, who has succeeded to the title, late secretary of slate 
for tlic home <le|)artmeiit, and married to Julia, .second daugliter of the 
late (jcncral Sir John Eloyd, Bart. — 4. NN illiam \ ales Petd, Esq. M.P. 
lute under .secretary of state for the home department, and m irried to 
the Lady Jane Moore, daughter of the Earl of Mount (Cashel. — 
5. Edmund Peel, E>q., marrit d to Emily, daughter of John Swinfeii 
of Sw infen Hall, county Stall )rd. —B, ami 7. I-leanora and Anne, 
who died young. — H The Reverend John Peel, M.A., Prebendary ol 
Canterbury ami vicar of Stone, county Worcester, married to Augusta, 
another ilanght. . of ^fr. Swinfen. — B. Lieutenant-colonel Jonathan 
Bed, M.P. for Norwich, married to tltc Lady Alicia Jane Kennedy, 
daughter of the Marquis of Ailsa, K.T.— 10. Lawrence, lately a com- 
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mis^ioner for the affairs of India, and M.P. for Cockermouth, married 
the Lady Jane Lennox, daughter of Charles, Duke of Richmond : and 
11. Harriet, married to the right honourable Lord Henley, a master in 
chancery. 

Thus, the venerable baronet lived to see his children allied to some 
of the most noble families of the kingdom ; and so numerous, it 
appears, are his descendants, that, on the anniversary of his seventy- 
eighth birth-day, in 1828, he presented a silver medal to each of his 
fifty children and grandcliildren. 

Having lost his first wife, he married, secondly, in October, IBO.'j, 
Susannah, sister of the late Reverend Sir William Clarke, Baronet, 
rector of Bury, county Lancaster, by whom he had no issue. She died 
in September, 1824, in her 72d year. 

The Will of Sir Robert Peel was proved on the 8th of June, 18:10. 
After entailing Drayton Park, and other large estates in Warwickshire 
and Staffordshire, it proceeds to recite sums to the amount of more 
than JL*240,000, previously advanced to, or settled upon, his children, 
(independent of £1)000 per annum, secured to his eldest son,) and then 
to bequeath £600,000 more, making the portions of his live younger sons 
£106,000 each, and those of his three daughters £r):J,00() each. Me 
leaves to a chapel erected by himself at Pazelcy, in Slalfordshire, 
£1000, afterwards revoked in consequence of having endowed it with 
lands; and £6000 to a school established by him in this village; to 
the Royal Infirmary and Lunatic Hospital at Manchester, and the 
Lying-in-hospital in Salford, £1(M) each. The W ill is dated 27th July, 
1820, By a codicil of the 11th of February, 1825, the portions of his 
younger .sons are increased to £135,000 each; and ol tlic rcsidin, 
(which will probably come very near, if it does not even exceed hall « 
million,) four ninths are given to the present Baronet, and one niniij 
to each of his young4!r sons. 

The personalty was .sworn at what is technically called upper 
value,’' which means that it exceeds £900,000 ; and is the only 
instance, it is believed, of .such an occurrencfj since the scale of duties 
was extended to that sum. probate stamp was £15,000, and the 

legacy duty will probald' tei thousand more. 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS ELIOTT, 


FIRST 

LORD HEATHFIELD, K.B. 

KTC. KTC. i:rc 


Loud IIuATiiFiKLU, whose name illustrates the ancient Scotch family 
of tlu* Eliotts, was the eighth and youngest son of Sir Gilbert Eliott, 
of Stobbs, in Tiviotdalc, in the shire of Roxburgh, a baronet ol* 
NOva Scotia, by Eleanor, daughter of William Eliott, of Wells, in the 
same county, and was liorn on the :2r>th of December, 1717. 

lie received the first elements of his education from a private tutor, 
retaiiud at the family seat. At an early age, he was sent to the 
iMiiversity of l^^yden, where he made a rapid progress in classical 
learning, and spoke with elegance and lluency the German and French 
languagi s. Being designed for a military life, he was removed from 
this seat of learning to tiie school of La Fere in Picardy, then tin* 
most celebrated in Europe, and under the care of V^aiibajt, the lather 
of the art of modern fortification. Here it was that the foundation 
was laid of that singular knowledge of tacties in all its branches, 
and particularly in the arts of engineering and fortification, which 
so greatly distinguished this oHicer in after life. He subsequently 
perfected his military course of study by a tour on the Continent, in 
which he had the opportunity of <»bscrving in practice what he had 
studied in theory. Prussia was at this time the model of military 
discipline, and he r onsequeiiMv embarked, and continued for some 
time a volunteer in the service of that country. 

In 1785 he qiiitti d these engagements, and returned to his native 
country. Here he was introduced by bis father, Sir Gilbert, to 
Lieutenant -Colo ...1 Peers, of the “JM regiment of infantry, or Royal 
VVeleh Fusileers, which was then at Edinburgh. In this regiment 
the young soldier was filtered as a volunteer, and served in it for more 
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than twelve months. In the following year a commission was obtained 
for him in the engineer corps at Woolwich, where he prosecuted the 
study of fortification, until his uncle, Colonel Eliott, procured for him 
the post of adjutant in the second troop of horse grenadiers. In this 
situation he conducted himself with the most exemplary attention, 
and laid the foundation of that discipline which has rendered thos<‘ 
two troops the finest corps of heavy cavalry in Europe. lie formed 
a strong attachment to the corps, which increased during about twenty 
years which he served in it, purchasing from time to time the com- 
missions of Captain, .Major, and Lieutenant-Colonel, and fighting 
gallantly in all the battles in which it was engaged in the German 
war ; in the course of w hich he w as wounded at Dettingen. lie was 
now appointed one of the aides-de-camp to George the Second, a 
sullicient proof of his reputation for military skill and conduct. 

In the year 1759 he quitted the second troop of horse-grenadier 
guards, being selected to raise, form, and discipline that excellent 
regiment of light horse, called, after him, “Eliott’s Light Horse,’* 
As soon as they were raised and formed, he w^as ap])oin((Ml to the 
command of the cavalry in the expedition on the coasts of rrance, 
with the rank of Erigadier-General. After this he passed into 
(Germany, w^hcrc he was employed on the staff, and greatly <listin- 
guished himself in a variety of movements ; while his regiment dis- 
played a strictness of discipline, an activity and enterprise, which has 
made them the model on which the laiglish light dragoon troops have 
since been formed. 

1 Voni (jcrmany he was recalled in 17(>2, in order that his services 
might be employed us second in command in the Spanish West Indi( s. 
Here he ecpially shared the glory of the memorable conquest of tin 
Havannah with General Keppcl and Lord Albemarle. It must, 
however, be mentioned to his honour, that, though unsurpassed in the 
fortitude and energy w ith w hich he prosecuted the operations of w ar, 
he was nevertheless exemplary for the moderation and humanity with 
which he used his conquests. He uniformly displayed an entire 
freedom from the influence of mercenary motives, and would never 
even allow his quarter-master s place to be .sold. “ Not only,” says 
he, “becau.se I think it is the reward of an honest veteran .soldier; 
but also because I , oulu not .so directly exercise my authority in his 
dismission, sl ould he behave ill.” 

A characteristic anecdote is told of him, illustrative of his humanity 
and magnanimity after the conque.st of the Havannah. His exertions 
in checking the horrors of indiscriminate plunder, made him a frequent 
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referee in cases in which injury had been suffered from this cause. 
On one occasion, a Frenchman, who had sustained considerable losses 
by the depredations of the soldiery, made application to him, and 
begf^cd, in bad English, that he Avould interfere for the restoration of 
his property. The petitioner’s wife was present, a woman of great 
spirit, and, enraged at her liusbands intercession with the victor, 
exclaimed, Comment pouvez vous dernandcr de grace a un homme 
<|ui vient vous dcpouillcr? N’ en esperez pas.” The husband per- 
sisting in his application, his wife grew more indignant, and exclaimed, 
“Vous u’etes pas Francois.” The General, who was engaged in 
writing at the time, calmly turned his head, and said, with a smile, 
“Madame, ne vous ochauffez pas; ce que votre mail deinande lui 
sera accorde.” “ Oh faut-il pour surcroit de malhcur,” cried the 
woman with horror, “quo Ic barbare, parle Francois?” The General 
was so pleased with the woman’s spirit, that he not only procured 
them their property, but took some further measures fur their 
accommodation. 

On his return to England after the peace, his gullant regiment 
was reviewed by his Majesty in Hyde Park, when they presented 
to tlie King the standards they had raptured from the enemy. The 
King, highly gratilied with their excellent behaviour and triumphant 
exploits, asked (Jeneral Eliott what mark of his favour he could 
bestow on this regiment equal to their merits. He answered, that 
his regiment would be proud if his Majesty sliould think that they 
deserved the additional epithet of “ royal.” They Avere accordingly 
made a royal regiment of light dragoons. His Majesty then expressed 
a desin’ to confer .some special mark of his favour on the brave 
general ; but he declared that the honour and satisfaction of his 
Majesty’s approbation of his services, were his best and suflicient 
reward. 

During the peace, he was not idle. His great talents in the 
various braiirhos of military art gained him ample employment, and 
in the year 1775 he was appointed to succeed General A’Court as 
Conimandor-in-Chicf of the forces in Ireland. Rut he did not 
continue long on this station ; for, finding that interferences were made 
with the exercise of hi.s authority, to w'!iieli he had too much inde- 
pendence to submit, and not wishing to disturb the peace of the 
i.sland on a matter personal to liiinsclf, he solicited to be recalled, and 
was accordingly removed to the command of Gibraltar, at a most 
lortunate time for the safety of that important lortress. The .system 
of his life, as w^ell us his early education, peculiarly qualilied him tor 
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this trust. He was, perhaps, the most abstemious man of his a^e. 
ilis food was vegetables, and his drink water. He neither indulged 
in animal food or wine. He never slept, more than four hours at a 
time. Indeed, he had so inured himself to privations which would 
have been intolerable to most men, that they at length became 
agreeable to him. 

With these extraordinary qualifications for the post he was called 
to occupy, he went to Ciibraltar, and in the summer of 1771), com- 
menced that memorable siege, in which the combined powers of 
Franc(‘ and Spain were kept at bay, delied, and frustrated, by the 
unexampled conduct of this admirable general and his brave soldiers. 
The latter, indeed, illustrated, in a remarkable manner, the influence 
of a general’s example in circumstances of such special danger and 
privation. Like him, they came to regulate themselves by the 
strictest rules of discipline, and to inure themselves to severe exercise 
«'\iul short diet, until they attained a degree of indilVerence to comfort 
trul\ Spartan. Indeed, so r(‘marka!)lo was this abstiiuaice iu the 
governor, that during a tinu* t>f scarcity, ])articularly of bread, in the 
beginning of the winter of 1771), he lived by way of e\amj)Ie on four 
ounces of rice daily ! So earnestly did In* emieavour to administer 
to the slender comforts ot his troops, that, on the arrival of a vessid 
laden with wood. In; personally superintended the ilivision ol it into 
proper allotments ; and, on the oceasion of a private solditu' having, 
at the risk of his own life, reseued an olficer Iroin the danger of a 
shell which fell near him, promoted and nwvarded the soldier; tdliiii; 
him, however, that if the object ol’ his rare had been but his ('omradc', 
his humanity slnnild have been ecpially acknowledged. 

In a letter of the ‘J^ltli of August, 17N2, a(ldn*ssed by the (JoveriHH 
to the Duke de Crillon, who had then assniiH'd tin* command of tin 
besieging army, we find the following nobli! passage : — “I return a 
thousand thanks to your e\cellcnr\ for your handsome prese nt ot 
fruits, vegetables, and game. on \\ib excuse me, however, 1 trust 
when I assure you that in a< ceoiii*g it, I have broken throngli a mb' 
to which I had faithfully adh ed since the beginning of the war ; 
and that was, neve r t » r :c« ivt eir procure, by any means whateve r, 
any provisions, ^ i o h r ceniimexlity , for my own privates use, so 
that, without aov ; teM\ nee*, every tiling is sold pnbliely hero; and 
the private s* !dier, »!* he have mejne*y, can beceinu^ a purchaser as well 
as the goveuno 5 confe*ss I make* it a point o( heineiur to partake 
botii of plfuitv and scarcity i i ceimmon with the lowest eit my brave 
felleiw-soldi<‘is. '^I'his furnishes me with aii excuse leir the liberty 
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I now take, of entreating your excellency not to heap any more 
favours of this kind on me, as in future I cannot convert your favours 
to my own private use.*' 

The system of military discipline which he introduced, and the 
preparations which he made for his defence, were contrived with so 
much judgment, and executed with so much address, that he was 
able, with a handful of men, to preserve his post against the most 
constant and vigorous attacks, lie never expended his ammunition 
in useless parade, or in unimportant attacks ; he never relaxed from 
his discipline on the appearance of security ; nor hazarded the lives 
of the garrison by rash experiments. By his coot and temperate, but 
brave demeanour, he maintained his station for three years of constant 
investment, in which all the powers of Spain were employed. All the 
eyes of Europe were on this garrison, and his conduct ji’.stly raised 
him to a most elevated place in tin* military annals of his age. 

On the successful tenninatii)n of the defence, his Majesty was 
pleased to confer upon the (b)vernor the Order of the Bath', and 
having signified his pleasure that Lieutenant-to neral Bo\d should act 
as his Majesty's representative in investing (Jeneral Kliutt w ith tin* insig- 
nia of the order, which ceremony was to be performed in as splendid a 
manner as the state of tin* garrison would i)ermit, the engineers erected 
a colonnade upon the r.unpart of the King's bastion, that the honour 
might be conferred wIutc the victory was gained. By the '2»k\ of 
April, 17811, the colonnade was finished, and every preparation tor 
the ceremony being completed, the (.’overnor coininencial by commu- 
nicating to the troops tin* thanks of their king and C\)untry for their 
Defence of (Jibraltar. This he accompanied with an address to his 
('onipani«)ns in arms, which strongly cxhi’oits that exemplary modesty 
whicli formed one of the most distineiivc features of his charaeter, 
and which all tlie lu)nours of that proud day wore unable to 
diminish. After this, the eeremony of investiture was performed 
l)y the King’s commissioiuT, whieli was followed by a teii-de-joi, 
illuminations, firi’-works, and every demonstration of joy. ‘ *rhus," 
says the historian of the siege, “with festivity and with lionoiir 
ended the labours < f the ganison ol (Gibraltar. During a period 
of three years, seven months, . nd twehi' days, from the commence- 
ment of the blockad' to the cessation of arms, we had experienced 
a continued serii s of watchfulness and fatigue, the liorrors of famine, 
and every hara.'- iug and vexatious mode of attack which a powerful, 
obstinate, and revengeful enemy could de\ise." 
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In addition to this honour, the King rewarded him with a peer- 
age, with the title of Lord Ileathtlcld, Baron Gibraltar, on the 
14th of June, 1787, and permitted his Lordship also to take the 
arms of the fortress he had so nobly defended. He died at 
his chateau at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 6th of June, 1790, in the 
73d year of liis age. 

Lord Hcathfield married on the eighth of June, 1748, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Francis Drake, of Buckland, Devon., Baronet, 
by whom he had four children. 


The materials of the above Memoir are chiefly derived from Collins’s 

Peerage. 





MISS JANE PORTEll. 


Our present subject, as has been already told in onr precediiiLr 
memoirs of her lamented sister, the late Miss Anna Maria Porter, 
was the elder ot the two ; and, like her, received the rudiments of 
her education under tlie same excellent tutor, Fulton, of Edinburgh. 
Heing a few years older than Anna Maria, she became very early the 
companion of lier wiilowed parent ; which circumstance gave a prema- 
ture stamp to tli(‘ charact<*r of her mind. — According to the sweet sonu 
in Ihe now almost forgotten but charmiim play, "'The Heiress/' 

“ A inotljei’s smrows, Ikt < led the wdv 

at least, they cast over her childhood a shadow of grave pensive- 
ness, which grew up with her into that air of nun-likt* abstraction, 
that was the characteristic of lier youth. However, every thing 
around lier in Scotland tended to foster this meditative consti- 
tution, whilst tin' chara<ter of her education no less contributed 
to the same result. W Idle her schoolmaster's classical studies pre- 
sented to her the stoic, dcvotial hena's of (ireece and Rome; and 
her nearer and dearer instrm tre.ss daily taught her into the sacred 
and simpler magnanimity of Hibh heroiMii ; a never-to-be-extinguished 
enthusiasm for the more recent, but great and memorable past, was 
also aw akened in her young breast by the constant inlhience of certain 
spirits of “ other ilays,” who formed much of the society of her mother. 
In lalinburgh, where she resided, there still existed many i>f the cele 
brated persons who imd distinguished themselves by a brave and 
devoted attachment to the cause of the unhappy race of royal Stuarts. 
Flora Macdonald, with the Camerons, the Drummonds, the Lockharts, 
and others of the like geneix)us but unfortunate fidelity to a gallant but 
doomed line ; ma. >’ of these, then in “their stt)ried old age," used to 
he frequent visitors to “ tlie English widow- and her hairns /’ to whom, 
'vith a proud though melancholy delight, they over and over again 
related the history of a time, and partictdarly of a day, memorable to 
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both narrators and listeners ; for in the year 1745, all the disasters of 
the narrators were consummated at the fatal battle of Ciillodeii ; and 
in that year, and at that very period, the honoured, mother of tlie 
ea.i»erly listeniiifi^ little auditors was born into the world. From these 
often-repeated lieart-naiding- stories, Jane early imbibed lier peculiarly 
ready sympathy for the brave and illustrious unfortunate ; and 
whether the tliemc were the Bruce, the Wallace, or the Stuarts, it lit 
that llame in her youn^ bosom, which, wc have observed, no time nor 
( irciimstaiu es have since been able to lower in its f?low ; a ilame, 
wliich prepared her to be the future epic-historian (for so some of 
our contemporaries have denominated her style of writing) of the 
\\ allace and the Bruc(' — and the Sol)icski of Poland ; proving in those 
works, that the principle of true disinterested devotedmss to the real 
weal of a man's country, must be the same in every land. Indeed, to 
infuse this principle, pure and undelilc<r’ from the taint of personal 
ambition; and to guard it from the opposite plague-spot, a ))resump- 
tuous abandonment of lawful restraints on the minds ol any j)eopIe; 
iVom the hour in wdiich she lirst took a literary pen in her hand, has 
been her undeviating elVort. Much of the accidental <‘ir( umstanees, or, 
we might more properly say, the occasional events of her early life, 
which tended to the gradual development of this unusual strain in a 
female bosom, may be traced in the notes she has lately apj)ended to 
the new* edition of her three leading romances — Thaddeus of \N arsaw 
— The Scottish Chiefs- and The Pastor's I’ire-sido, recently published 
in the standard novels. We find then; little descriptive sketches of 
her family's residence, lirst in one home and then in another, of envir- 
ble seclusion from the world’s common whirl of bustle and amuseinent. 
The children of a young(‘r brother, they all felt from childhood that 
they had a serious part to perform in life; and mere pleasure was 
never a word amongst them. Mrs. I'ortcr’s two eldest sons, even in 
their very boyhood, entered o.i th<* -tage of their chosen professions ; 
and her lirst-born, who was tab'Pti d lik'* tin? rest, going to a dangerous 
climate, soon closed in death .Ms meritorious career. The second, 
JJr. I\)rter of Bristol, uinle^ .e re favourable circumstances, pursmd 
the study of phy. ic ; v. och (i him also into foreign countries, but 
with a h; j)pier res ;t ’ } Ids alfectionatc parent, for he eventually 
settled in tl.v «aVy cu»ove mentioned; where he is not les.s considered in 
the light of a .ravelled and accomjdished man of letters, than valued 
for his skill in medicine. 

The three younger children, meanwhile left alone with tlndr mother, 
prosecuted tln ir se\ oral actiuiremeiils with intense and joyous appb' 
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cation— for study to them was enjoyment ; books, and o]>jccts of the 
fine arts, being in their eyes the best of possessions. Jane was so 
enamoured of reading, that other own voluntary impulse she has often 
risen by lour o’clock in the morning, to feast the sooner on some inter- 
esting work of history, or even on the graver page of some didactic 
sage. Anna Maria’s taste assumed a move versatile character : 
history, poetry, music, drawing, sculpture— all owned her hand and 
heart. And the young Rol)ert (her almost twin brother, for he was 
hardly a year older) shared with her in all these tastes. Rut that of 
the pencil was his favourite; and witli a talent in the art, precocious 
as her ow n in literature, at tluj age of nineteen he displayed to the 
world that magnificent memorial of his country’s glory in arms, the 
picture of the storming of Seringapatam, which must live in fame as 
long as England and India arc one empire. During a lew succeeding 
years, he painted several other historical commemoratives of the same 
kind, illustrative of our national military honour; one of which, the 
battle of Agincourt, he gave to the city of London, and lor many years 
it d(*('orat('d the higher end of the Eirvptian Hall in the Mansion-house. 
We have missed it for some time, and can gather no tidings of where 
this noble picture may yet be seen. But all this distinguished reputa- 
tion as a memorialist of deeds of arms, he soon quitted for the conllicts 
of the actual held itself; and in little more than live or six. years after 
he had astonished tin* oldest professors of the art of painiiinr, by five 
lai ’ge and splendid historical pictures, dedicated to tlie country of his 
birth, In* was s('rving the same in the battle-lields of the Peninsula ; 
and was a sa<l spt'ctator of the heroic death of his friend and com- 
inunder, (iem ral Sir John Moore. We then iind him in our other con- 
tinental campaigns against the great enemy of the ancient dynasties ot 
Europe. And in atler years, when pea( * turned the warrior's sword 
and .shield” into diplomatic pens and desks, he became attached, suc- 
cessively, to .S('V(*ral nf our foreign embassies ; which, aflording him an 
opportunity of visiting distant countries, even Irom the shore ; ol the 
Indus to those of the Mi.s.si.ssippi and Orinoco; mr did he torget, 
while on them all, to indicate by his pencil as an artist, and to bring 
home written proofs that be . ad not neglected any ot the ol»jcets 
worthy the attention of a judicious traveller. 

Rut to return to the particular subject of this biographical sketch, 
hiM sister, Mi.'js Juno Porter. 

Though ardenily devoted to reading, she never thought ot being an 
author herself, until her emulation was excited to tollow the delighted 
and delighting steps of her imaginative sister Auna Jlaria, into the same 
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fancy-created regions — the elysiaii world that genius paints, in imita- 
tive shadow of what man might have been in this, had he not lost “ his 
tirst estate.” This inlluence of the younger sister, having awakened the 
sleeping talent for such elVorts in her senior, Jane soon after produced 
the Polish historical romance of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” A succes- 
sion of years since its publication, have in no degree lessened the great 
popularity it attracted on its iirst appearance. Indeed, a contemporary 
critic bears a striking testimony to its peculiar character. Our asser- 
tion (ho observes) can hardly be disputed, that this work was proba- 
bly the very first of the kind which, introducing history and tiction 
together, blends them into the same seeming veritabh> story. This was 
done by Miss Jane Porter in her Thaddeus of Warsaw, with such an 
air of simple reality and c/v//.sYv//Z>/o//re throughout, that we defy scrutiny 
to point out, in many parts, where the facets end and the tiction begins. 
Cieneral (jardiner, who was llritish minister at Warsaw diiriim the 
t aland tons period to Poland to which the tale relatts, has been heard 
to expre.ss his sur[)rise at how the lair authoress ( onid have* lu en a 
visitor at tluit time in the IVilish ca])itaL and he not know it ! lor he 
would not believe that any otlier than an eye-witness could liave 
described A\liat slie has done in that spirited work." 

Be.sides thi.s sulVrage from a British resident then', she has since 
received numerous trihutes to the lidclity of her narrative, Irom Poland 
itself; and amongst them a ring, containing a portrait ot lln^ patriot 
Kosciusko, which used to he a rallying sign during tlie awful struggh's 
of that crisis. To enliancc tlie value of such a gilt, it was smit to lier 
hy a nephew of that illustrious man; and another compaidon, of I i> 
lame and of hi.s .sorrows, presented her with a lock of his hair. Iliin 
self also, al an early stage of the work’s public ation, acknowledg(‘d, l»\ 
a letter to herself, his .sen.se of the enthusiastic appeal to the best syni- 
pathie.s of human nature, which she had wrotight out of the story ol ijis 
country’s misfortunes. 

At this commencement of h r bterary career, she had Iclf with her 
sister, that ** if for every idit* w ' d a/zoAvv/, we must give an ac count at 
the highc'st tribunal !’ how : i more mn.st the responsilnlity he, lor 

every word icr///'/ ; wi.icii i ■ ly not c:ea.se to speak, even to gem ra- 
lioijs and ;enc!ratioi (hen fore hc*r succx'odiug work, “The? Scottish 
Chiefs,” coiii ci two or three ye ars afte rwards, told a similar para- 
ble on the; sub of virtue, and its only .sure foundation, a religious 
principle. 1 his though one of uncommon length bc'cause ol the 

nuniher of events to he woven into “ thq golden w^eh cif its ancient 
trepestry,” wos read with an avidity hardly ('xamplc'd. Its first appear- 
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ancc had an electric cH’cct in Scotland. Rinj^s and crosses cut out 
ol’ Wallace’s oak, were sent to her ; and other relics also, real or sup- 
posed, of him and his heroic companions, came as 'grateful oft’eriniijs 
from their posterity. Mrs. Joanna Baillie, in her fine poem on Sir 
William Wallace, (published in her volume of Metrical Romances,) 
notes with a j^lowirif? praise Miss Jane Porter’s management of her 
hero’s almost incredible achievements ; and particularly points out the 
sublimity of her description of his burning the blood-staiucd Barns 
of Ayr.” Moreover, it is known that Sir Walter Scott generously 
admitted to his late Majesty, one day in the library at Carlton-palace, 
that this work was the panuit, in his mind, of the Waverley Aovels. 

“ The Scottish Chiefs,” like its predecessor “’riiaddeus of Warsaw ,” 
was translated into the Continental languages ; and was so well 
received amongst lliem, that one of the Cermaii (-ourts honoured its 
authoress with making her a lady of the chapter ol one of the chivalric 
orders, which admits both sexes as its members. The late Mr. llarlowe 
had this idea in his mind, when he drew the portrait of Miss Jane 
Porter that accompanies this memoir. ’fhe work appearing in 
Praiice at a time wlien the Emperor Napoleon fell parthulaily jeaUvus 
of all references to past lawful reirb/ns and exam\desol patriotic loyalty, 
and of the genuine spirit <d’ freedom, he so little liked the old British 
spirit of our English authoress, that he ordered the book to l)e .suppressed. 
Her iu*\t publication was a pocki l-companion lor youth, entitled, “Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Aphorisms.” ’I’lu^y are selected from his works, and 
illustrati’d by ber remarks; and strikint;ly exhibits the principles, ilie 
manners, and the graces ol a true geiilUunan. 

A few y(‘ars after the I'oregoing, Miss Jane Porter brought out 
'‘The l*astor\s Ein‘-.side,” a romantic, and, as usual with her, an 
authentic tale. It relates to tlu' times ot the Stuarts ; and iheii 

attempts in what the Scotch <' ill the kitlii u, and the Nineteen, (in 
contradistinction Iroiu their final ellort, in the forty-live rebellion,) to 
regain their seat on tlu* British throne. In tlu* course ol the tor\, the 
traversing policie.s of the celebrated and wily Duke M barton ot Eng- 
land, and the fainou: Uipperda of Spain, both such signal proficients in 
diplomatic mysteries o* cupy c < ispicuous ])iacos. ’I he scenes at ^ ienna 
and ill Barbary are \ery extraordinary ; Iml she has tacts to l)car hei 
out in most of them. M'itU re gard to the home part ot it, the 1 astoi s 
Eire-side in England; it is gently and peaceably terminated where it 
began, in “ IBih Lindislarne.” 

In the autumn of our authoress published the histoiiial 

romance of “ Duke Christian of Liuienberg,’’ - the hero being of the 
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race whence our present Brunswick monarchs sprung ; and Uic sub- 
ject, we understand, was selected for her pen by his late Majesty 
himself. However, if so dictated, it is not the less genuine in its 
principles ; a loyal independence, like that of her preceding works, 
pervading the whole of this. It gives a very curious history of the 
ancient Brunswick family; and is compiled from the rarest and most 
authentic documents. 

Her next publication was her share in the Tab's round a Winter 
Hearth," two tales, entitled The Old House at Hunter Combe,’* and 
“ Berenice’s Pilgrimage.” The latter makes a very interesting use of 
her brother Sir Robert Ker Porter’s Trave ls in the l‘]ast ; I'or, by their 
track, she conducts her heroine not only through Palestine, but ovt r 
part of Arabia, to 

‘ Doomed Euphrates* solitary shores !" 

bringing us to the ruins of Babylon, with a borrowed s[)ell indeed, but it 
is still a spell, till we almost believe we are seated amongst them. 
In she published “The Fitdd of the Forty Footsteps. ” A story 

founded on an old legend respecting a certain field in the neighbour- 
hood of Bloomsbury, in London, where such scathed bloud-stampt 
footsteps have often been pointed out, even in the memory of tin* 
narrator; and on part of the site of which, the New London Fniver- 
sity now stands. 

Th(.‘.se latter works were w ritten at Fslier ; wln re tln^ author, and In i 
sister-coadjutor Anna Maria, hail resiiled from the autumn of 
with their venerabh* mother, in a pretty cottage on the bnwv ol’ tie 
\illago hill. V lujinerous, but still select acipiaintance, visited thi 
sisters and their mother there ; and a yet more numerous correspond 
ence (too numerous lor the ultimate health of tin* party) eiigagid 
what ought to have been the leisure Lours of the sisters. A coriv 
sinmdence with the y oung(*r^ wa> piu hetilarly sought ; for she wrote 
letters with a singular felicity on ever, subject; inheriting that most 
endearing of all talents from ber mother, wdio, though never an 
authoress, from her earliest woe. ..uhood had been admired and lo\ecl 
for the natural grace, pij viul vj ucity, ami truth of heart nianifes^e<I 
in her epistles. c ue vrcpiaiiited with more than one of her occa- 
sional correspo o'M 1,*^, who pre.serve her letters with great care 
and interest. Besides these great and small occupations of their 
pens, the sisters asionally gave some little poetical or prose contri- 
butions tc a fe\v <d tin; best (Kniodicals of the day, and most frequently 
to “The Naval and Military Journal.” In its pages we have a 
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biographical sketch of the late admired and lamented Colonel Denham, 
the African traveller ; and, perhaps, it is one of the most alFecting 
tributes that has ever been paid to departed merit. It was written by 
Miss Jane Porter, but without her name being allixed to it. Colonel 
Denham, and his respected brother, had been her friends from hoys. 

In the summer of IKM, she published “Sir Edward Seaward’s 
Narrative,” with a pndace which declared herself to be only its editor. 

It is a work which, if not the genuine narrative of a person so situated 
as Miss Jane Porter represents the hero to have been, all the reading 
world of both Continents hav'' i)ronounccd to be one of the most extra 
ordinary and yet natJiral pieces of invention that ever came from a 
writer’s pcm. Rut whether tlie work be her own oflspring, or her 
* adopted c liild as she sets it forth to l)e, it came out at a time when its 
quick relel>rity could give no emotion of ])lcasure to its professed 
(•ditor. Her revered parent was then on her death-bed, “ gazing ten- 
derly on her children to tlu‘ last ami after a short illness of hardly a 
Ibrtnight, the pious hands of her sister and In rsclf closed those vener- 
able eyes on the !ilst of June, IS:U. F\dl of \ears, and with per- 
fectly unimpaired faeultii s, at the age of eighty-six .she departed this 
lib' ; whih', with a voice as gently linn as in her priim* of days, she 
(‘n.joined with her last bn ath tins source of comfort to her children — 
“Prayer, prayer! is the vital aliment of soul and body! Man 
does not live by bread alone.” 

heroin that period, tin' cup of sorrow seems to have been the elder 
daughter’s portion. Thv health of the younger tlien became doubly 
her tender care ; and, as lias already been related in the pret eding 
memoir, she took the drooping Anna Maria away from their liome. 
in search of a degree of n novation she was not destined to lind. 
Roth sisters had laid their hononnd jiarent in a grave in Esher 
churchyard, which tliey prepared to be large enough to some day contain 
themselves beside her. Hut it was not to be so. On tlie anniver- 
sary of the very day in which their revered mother was committod to 
the eartli at lusher, the sad survivor of both moth r and sister saw 
the remains of that !* doved sister taken to their last bed in Rristol. 

With imieh that was siniii r between die two si.sters, there were 
some distinctive difterence.s. 

Though the same moral and religious principles are develojied in the 
works of bcih, the manner of oonstnieting their stories, and the diction 
in which they aio told, are totally di.ssimilar. Anna Maria s language 
Js most fluent and captivating; Jane's, with a severer strength, at 
times possessc:i inCenser interest in the situation of her characters. 
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But, for general beautiful imaginations, tenderness, sweetness, child- 
like purity, and universal charm, we must give the younger sister the 
preference. This distinction of mental temperament was also extended 
to their personal appearance. Jane was always remarkable for a 
grave deportment ; Anna Maria, for a constant flow of animating 
spirits, smiling in her countenance, and giving an clastic spring to 
her slight and graceful figure. So distinctly was this difference 
stamped on their forms and features, that, amongst their youthful 
intimates, they went by the names of IJ Allegro and // Penseroso. 
About the same period, their brother. Sir Robert Ker Porter, when 
designing an altar-])iecc which he presented to Cambridge*, made a 
study of his eldest sister for the figure of Faith, and of tlic younger 
for Hope. The President of the Royal Academy painted Miss .lane 
Porter for the line picture of .fephthah’s daughter, which is now at 
Frogmore ; and another distinguished artist made a portrait of Anna 
Maria, as a llcin*. But there was one picture of the latter, the loss of 
which the family has never ceased to regret ; it having been lent to a 
friend, and lost by an accident. It portrayed her in a sim))le dnss, 
her fair liair coiled back from her brow% and bending attentively ove r 
a book which she held in her hand, reading. The unobtrusivt* 
original preferred the (piiet .^imidicity of this portraiture of her- 
self, before all tin* more animated depictings of her gayer moments. 

We are happy, in closing the memoir of Miss Jane Porter, to stall*, 
that she has assigned to herself the consolatory task of coinph ling a 
lengthened biographical account of her deceased sister; with a si lec- 
tion from her letters, and some of the poems, with whii li, throng! 
their lives together, she brightened present enjoyments, or gilded th; 
memory of scenes that wore passed. 


Sidcc tliis Mcfiioir was u riiM i.. h -vti Irarrird lliat. tla* ( Orj^ciatKai ('I 
London leave it. in cjntcniiilatioti ;tjn..opriate a siiitahh* placr for viewing tin* 
Painting the Pattlc of Aglneo-irt. ^ which the pnblit* will have free access. Its 
dimensions are about ihirtN e >;o' - long hv eight dee[». 





SIR JOHN SOANE, 

R.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

I'ROl'liSSOR OF AUCHITKCTURK IN Tfl H ENOLISII ROYAL ACADEMY, 

tVc. iS c. Ar, 

III AitciirrEcrr UE, tuo, of rank supreme I 
'Pliat Arl where most inai^nilieent appi^ar 
'I lie works imiiu iise of man — hv refin’d. 

And <^enius nr^^’d, to full j>erlVetion brought. " 

I'hoiJUun. 

'iVhi:n the genius ami taste of the professional portrait painter are 
skilfully employed in delineating and transmitting to posterity the 
pcu’sonul features and mental expre.'^sion of men of worth and talent, 
they are botii laudably and lionourably exercised. We must protest 
the common-place reprobatinn of portrait painting, which 
many persons unthinkingly and absurdly indulge in; for there are 
portraits l>y llafiaclJe^ Titian, Reinbrundt, Vandyke, Reynolds, Law- 
reiu'e, and Others, both of the olden and of modern times, of pre- 
eminent beauty ami merit. Tho.se artists luwe .shewn that they could 
produce a picture of commanding and lasting interest, in die repre- 
sentation of a single ligure, and even in a head. This fact is also 
exemplified by several specimens in the present National Callery 
and, partii ularly, by tiic anm vod eimraving. Tn this wc perceive the 
skill and taste of tfie artist, not merely in a masterly delineation of 
countenance, the index of mind, hut in arrangeuient, colour, tone, 
and ill the e\pr< tsion of the whole picture. As long a> this portrait 
of the individual remains, we may hold imaginary converse witii the 
man, the artist, the sentient being: we may call up reminiscences 
of the painter and the sitter. Let it never be again said, that the 
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talents of such an artist as the late estimable Sir Thomas Lawrence 
were improperly, or even injudiciously, exercised, in perpetuating the 
portraits of a Scott, a Canova, a Watt, a Kemble, a Siddons, a C'anning, 
a Wellington, a Soane.* 

From the days of Vitruvius to the present time, it may be safely 
asserted that there never was an architect whose name and works, 
during his life-time, have been known by a larger portion of the 
public, than tliosc of the distinguished individual whose portrait 
accompanies the |)resent brief memoir. Sir Christopher Wnm, we are 
aware, not only designed many large edifices for London, and lived 
to an old age, but was almost a martyr to litigation and splenetic 
criticism : the press was then, however, of limited range, ami the world 
of professional fame was equally circumscribed. Not so in oiir days ; 
for literature has become intinitely varied in its powers ; it has become of 
boundless scope, and of vast inlluence, and every public character is 
amenable to its imperious laws, jind may be regarded as a legitimate 
subject for its criticism. vSiu John Soani: has been assailed by 
the satiric wrib r — for he has been fortunate and popular in pro- 
fessional engagements, as well as in the attainment of wealth, 
which invariably bring in their train th(‘ envy of rivals, and the 
animadversions of the eensoriiois. The metropolis, alone,' contains 

' A memoir of Sir Thomas [.awrence, with accounts of his pritUMpul works, 
has been written by D. E. Williams, Esep, and varioijs ('ontlicting erltirisms have 
been published on his merits as an artist. Some of these writers have latided him 
to the acme of paneivric, but others have endeavoured to degrade him almost 
below medi(ierity. The disriiiiiinating and impartial connoisseur, as well as the 
professional painter, will admit, that the late President of the Royal Academy was 
an artist of high attainments, and of great professional skill. From cliildhoud 
to the end of life, he unct asingly pursued his studies, and endeavoured to impart to 
every succeeding picture some new beanfir'^, .o:d fresh excellences of art. He was 
ever anxious to bestow on each port ait ihc highest degree of finisii, force, 
and truth, in his powr r. It was tiiis f ag, tin’s acuteness of sensibility, that 
impelled him to postpone, and eiitin i neglect, the finishing of many paintings, 
which were in diflerent (itgiccs rf itiou at tlu? time of his death. I'or many 
succe.ssive years his « ’ks u re ti ' most {*roinim;nt objects of attraction and 
admiration iri ihe Kov;d , an rny * and, in the summer of IH.'f'h a selection from 
them was exhit>i ^d at ihe British Institution, in connexion with others by two 
former Presiflenis (/f that Academy, Reynolds and West. From these the well, 
informed critic is d tn estimate the intrinsic and comparative merits of these 
three artists. In a toruier part of our “ National Gallery,” we have endeavoured 
to exhibit Sii iliomas in truf* and permanent colours; and have been ttunpled 
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several public edifices raised after his desi^^ns : from the Bank of 
Enj^dand, iu the city, to Chelsea Hospital, at tlie western extremity- 
froni Walworth, in the southern, to the Regent’s l^ark, in the northern 
suburbs— there are many of these buildings, which cannot fail of attract- 
ing the notice of the lover of architecture, by their novelty of form and 
feature. Some ot them are works of magnitude, and of national 
import ; for they belong to the historic annals of the age, the arts, and 
the country. The Bank, the National Debt Redemption Oliice, the 
Erivy Council Oflice, the Law Courts at Westminster, parts of the 
House of Lords, the State-paper Oliice, the new appendages to 
Chelsea Hospital, the Churches at Walworth and Marylebone, are all 
buildings of this class and character; and the architects own house, 
in Lincoln\s-lun- Fields, may now be regarded also as a public 
metropolitan edifice. These, however, are not the only objects that 
have tendeil to keep the name of Sir John Soane before the public for 
more than half a century; but, as Professor of Architecture in the 
Royal Academy, an author of diiferent pamphlets and volumes on 
his professional studies, and from having been an extensive and liberal 
beiK fa( tor to many institutions connected with the line arts, sciences, 
and literature of tin* (ountry, he has accpiircd no small portion of 
publicity and distinction. 


to allude to him again hero, chictly to romark, llial the purlrait of Sir .lulni Soane, 
from wliirli the aiincxtil emiiavinu; lots hi-eu eo[>iL‘il, hy permission of tlic 
liberal proprietor, may he li-feirod to, amnu;^ the Nery tinesl of Ids late pro- 
ductions. As a prototype of tlie sitter, it is almost perfect ; it not merely 
delineates the featuii'i of the oounti. nance, Imt marks the air, tin? txpicssion, 
the appaient thinking, of the living model. fhe altitude ot the figure, and the 
deep tone of the picture, arc also louclu d in wiiii all tlu- mastery of art. A 
me//otinto plate has been most admirably engraved from it by Mr. (\ Turner, 
from which a few impressions have been presented to Sir .loinfs particular triends. 
On examining a proof of this plate, on the ’^<1 of vlanuary, oul a tew days 

prev ious to his lamented death, Sir Thomas expressed himself much pleased, but 
recommended the eng’' ’VvT to “ make Uk sky, and the part immediately under it. 
a little lighter; hy doiu;;' vvhichf* •* said, “ you 'vill get more point in your print, 
and grt-.lly assist the effect. Whin done, l»‘t me see it again on tlie 1‘Jth, at 
3 o’clock in the inornii.g, and 1 hope Mr. Soane will then be as well pleased with 
it as I am no'v.” Tliese remniks indicate two eharaetoiislio traits of the aecom- 
plislieil artist, wf > Uied before the apjH^inted morning — namely, his early habits, 
and his minute attention to every part of his pielnres. The new Waterloo (htllery, 
at Windsor Castle, from the designs of Sir JellVev Wyatville, eonfains a series of 
Sif Tliomaa’a best and latest portraits of monnrehs, statesmen, and warriors. 
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The public character of an artist is jj^enerally indicated by his 
prol’essioiial works, and these are the chief, if not the only legitimate 
objects of conimcntary for the literary essayist and biographer. 
Ratlaelle, Michael-Angelo, Inigo Jones, Wren, &c. have left sueii 
palpable proofs of their respective talents, in their various productions, 
that “ he who runs may read’* them, and thereby estimate their relativ(' 
and intrinsic merits. If there were no other record left of file first- 
named but the scries of designs called the ‘‘ Carttions” -or of the 
last, but the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London --thes(‘ would 
he proofs strong as holy writ” of the commanding professional 
abilities of both these time-honoured artists. Of the eminent archite< t 
whose portrait is anne\ed, it may sullice to point to the Rank of 
Kngland, and say — that is his work : ami we will venture to asso rt, 
that, on careful examination, it will be found to manifest a lei tile lancy, 
great abilities, and varied attributt.s of archit('ctural skill. It is 
stamped with the broad mark of the artist’s own genius, and is 
contradistinguished from the designs of all his predeitssors and 
contemporaries. 

Like most other artists of eminence, Sir John Soane has In cn the 
creator of his own fame and fortune, lie inherits nothing hut his 
name from ancestry; but that iiann* will now he transmitti'd to 
posterity with the highest honours. Of his personal eharaeteristies 
and connexions, it would he irrelevant to say any thing in the hriet 
space allotted to this memoir; sniliee it to ninark, that lur is a native 
of Reading, in Rerkshire, where it is said that he was Inun in tin* year 
Placed in boyhood in the ollice of (I’eorgtj Dam e, an arc hite( t 
of eminence, he soon displayed those attrilmtc s of ge nius — zeal, acute- 
ness, and jierseverance — wliich generally lead to fame. Of his mas 
ter, the pupil records tlie following high testimony, in a pamphlet, 
entitled, A Statennmt of Fac Is nvspecting the Designs of a in w 
House of Lords,’* 171)0* He was “ an arc hitect whoso perl’ec t kno\v- 
ledgc of the ancient works of tl: (•'•ec'ks ami Romans, and whose* 
correct taste, founded on the m U pure examples of anli(|uit\ , lirst 
secured him in Parma, he the premium in are liitee tnre^ Ironi 

twenty-nine compel » tors .uul h v\e since* deservedly placed him in (In* 
lirst class ol* professi* aal men who have ever adorned this eu* any 
other nation.’’ 

In the e>|ficc e‘f Mich an accomplished preceptor, and under his 
guidance, the young architect soon distinguished himself; and, whilst 
a student in the Royal Academy, obtained a prize medal for an archi- 
tectural design, and also tlic additional honour and advantage ol being 
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appointed, by the council of that institution, one of its travellini- stu- 
dtuits. Provided >vith a small annual stipend tVom the Aeiulemy, 
Mr. Soane Icit Enj^land in the year 1777, and, after visitinp: and resid- 
ing some time in Rome, Florence, and other Italian cities, returned to 
England witli his portfolios and pocket-books stored witli sketclu s, 
measurements, and memoranda of some of the famed ediilces of those 
classical regions. Ihe result ol these studies has been imparted to 
the public, and rendered manifest, in the Bank, in the Council ollices, 
and in other buildings ; and still further, to the students of the Royal 
Academy, by two courses of twelve Lectures. At tlu‘. time Mr. Soane, 
was in Italy, it had not beconu‘ fashional)le for young artists to 
examine the more remote and purer specimens of Cn cian architecture, 
in Athens, Asia Minor, ^c. It is a singular fact also, that our juvenile 
architect was, however, tcm|)tcd to visit Creece under peculiar, but, as 
ho thought, not very iJrepossessimj: eircum.stances. Some of his asso- 
ciates at Rome, young Englishmen of fortune, alter repeated ( onversa- 
tions about, and expn ssed w ishes of visiting Athens, agnu d to di cide 
their determination by a majority of votes, and Mr. Soam* s( ttled the 
question of the propos<‘d journey, by giving a casting vote against it. 
This seems strange ; for, perhaps not oiU‘ of the party was so eager 
to examine tin* far-famed arehitt'etural ruins of that elassieal c.ipitai, 
as the person who negatived the proposal : but that piu-son also knew, 
that if h(‘ (unbarked with a part\ of >oung men, who had promised to 
pay his e xpenses, he must eonlbrm to their general wish and general 
habits. He likewise knew that they were not persons inclined to take 
a laborious and critical surve y ami inve\stigalioii e)f the buildings they 
propexseMl te) vi.sit ; anel, the‘refe)re, rather than nnelertake an expedition 
of se> iiiueh speeulutie)n and unce rtaintN , he pre ferred returning home. 
During his soje)nrn at Rome, Mr. So.«ne became distinguished by his 
zealous studies, and by the elVeet e>f tlu>se studies, in drawings, 
which were' occasionally exhibiteel to the connossieurs e>l that city. 
Among the designs then made (177B) was one le>r “ a Sonatv House, 
on which he remarks, in Ins fe>lie) voltune ot ‘‘ Designs lor Public and 
Private Ruilelings, It is a study made withemt regard to 

expense, e>r limits as lo spaev , in the gay morning ot yotithlul lane y, 
amid all the wild imagiuatu>a of an enthusiastic mind, aitimalcd b> 
the ce)ntempiation of the majestic ruins e>t the sui)lime^ works ot impe- 
rial Rome. ’ j\'\ devation, sectie>u, ami bird’s-eye view’ ol this Senate 

House, are engraved for the volume reforieu to ; in which there is akso 
a bird's-eye view of “ a Royal Palace,* which was likew ise m<uie in 
Pome, in the same year. In composing this supcil) mass ot buildings, 
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Mr. Soane says, he endeavoured to combine niagnificencc with 
utility, and intricacy with variety and novelty. Vignola’s celebrated 
palace at Caprarola, determined the general outline of the plan ; and 
the iininensc remains of the imperial palace of the Caesars, in Rome - 
the villa of Adrian, at Tivoli — the palace of Dioclesian, at Spalatro — 
the baths of the Romans, and the Pantheon, with its superb portico — 
exemplars of magnificence, intricacy, variety, and movement, uniting 
all the intellectual lights of classical architecture — were circumstances 
calculated to call forth the best energies of the young artist.” It is 
w orthy of remark, that onr youthful architect, at that time, projected 
not only the bold and novel scheme of raising a superb palace for the 
British monarch, but also another work in union with it, which, he 
remarks, was calculated to defray all the expense of the design.” 
The palace he proposed to erect in llydc-park, with a scries of mag- 
nificent hotels, or mansions, which were to extend from Knightsbridge 
to Baysw ater, and to be relieved by occasional breaks. It appears 
that this design w as much a]) proved by Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Camclford, who was then at Rome, and who became a warm friend and 
patron of the young architect, when he settled in London. That 
nobleman not only employed, but introduced him to some of his 
noble and distinguished relatives and friends. Mr. Soane was suc- 
cessively engaged in making designs for Robert Pollowes, Ksq., at 
Shottishani, in Norfolk ; If. G. Lewis, Esq., Malvern ifall, W arwick- 
shire; B. G. Dillingham, Esq., Letton Hall, Norfolk; T. (iliirard, Ksq., 
Chillington, StalTordshire ; Sir Joshua Rowley, Tendring Hall, Suf- 
folk ; Sir Thomas B. Proctor, Langley Park, Norfolk ; John V/liartoii, 
Rsq., Skelton Castle, ^ orkshiro ; Lord Mulgrave, Mulgrave Hall, in 
the same county; George Smith, Esq., Burn Hall, Durham; N. Rix, 
Esq., Oultoii, SiilToIk ; the Rev. Archdeacon Gooch, Saxlingham ; 
William Windham, Esq., Earsham, Sulfolk ; the IMarqnis of Bucking- 
ham, alterations and additions to Stow'o, and to the town-house, Pall 
Mall ; the Riglit Hon. AV^illiam Pitt, Holw’0(»d, Kent; Lord Liverpool, 
Cooinbc AVoo<l, Surrey; William Pi aed, Esq., Tyringham, Bucking- 
hamshire ; also in building St, Pa 'fs bridge.*, and additions to the 
castle at Norwich. In those tw'^e) distinguished statesmen and minis- 
ters, Lord laverpool an ; Mr, Pitt, Mr. Soane met with kind and 
influential frie*nd^ -iiicnds wlie> pos.scsscel the wdll and means of 
senung the architect on many and ve ry important occasions. Most 
of the buildings above nameel are shewn by plans, elevations, &c., 
with short architectural notices, in the folio volume already 
referred to. 
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On the death of Sir Robert Taylor, in 1788, the office of Architect 
to the Bank of England became vacant, and Mr. Soane was appointed 
to that distinguished post of honour. It opened a wide held for 
his fancy and talents; for the buildings of the Bank were at that 
time limited in extent, inconvenient in many essential parts, and 
were also incongruous in architectural character. Unlike his prede- 
cessors, Sampson and Sir Robert Taylor, who had niade some 
additions to the building, Mr. Soane commenced his professional 
operations by making an elaborate ground plan of the whole range 
ot offices, &c. and another plan, shewing a design for erecting a new 
edifice, to be progressively executed, without interrupting the necessary 
and extensive business of this great national establishment. By that 
design, the buildings were to extend over a much larger area of ground 
than before. Several houses, with a church, were to be purchased and 
pulled down, and the whole was to be an insular stone odilice, con- 
structed in the most suitable and substantial manner, without externa! 
windows, calculated for extended durability, and to resist the 
accident of lire. From tiiat time to nearly the present, this noble 
building has progressively grown in extent, in symmetry of parts, and 
in many essentials of usefulnevss and architectural beauty. Some 
idea of its extent may be formed by the exterior measurements, which 
are 305 feet, the south front ; 410 feet, the north ; 245 feet, to the east ; 
and 440 to the west. Within this area are nine open courts, a 
spacious rotunda, numerous public offices, court and committee 
rooms, an armoury, engraving and printing offices, a library, apart- 
ments for officers, servants, &c. The general architectural order of 
the Bank is Corinthian, from the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli ; and the 
south-west angle exhibits a fac-simile of a portion of that beautilul 
temple. An essay on its merits and general characteristics will be 
found in Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London, 2 vols. 
8vo ; and some engravings of its exterior and interior features are in 
Mr. Soane’s folio volume of ‘‘ Designs for Public and Private Build- 
ings.” The latter contains lifty-four engraved plans, elevations, and 
views of edifices, either executed or designed by the artist whose 
history is now under considi ration. A briet notice of some ot these 
buildings will serve to point out the most eminent ot Sir John Soane s 
works, and also indicate the talents of the architect, and the spirit of 
the age in which they have been raised. 

Desi^fis for Kh trances info Hyde Park and St, t/anies s Park, at 
the western side of the metropolis. These gateways, in imitation of 
the gorgeous tr’umplial arches of the Romans, are rich in architectural 
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und sculptural expression; and had they, or somethin*^ of the kind, 
been erected in 179(>, when submitted to, and approved by, Kinjj 
George the Third, they would liave been highly ornamental to that 
court-end of London, and have led the way to other architectural 
embellisliiucnts. 

The next, Destgfi for a Iloyal Palace f proposed to be raised on 
Constitution Hill, in the Green Park, is a splendid display of the 
capabilities and powers of architecture ; and, had it been placed in 
that most appropriate and eligible site, and in union with the gateways 
already noticed, the whole would have formed a scene, or series of 
scenes, of great magnilicence, and attraction. 

jV Design for a Monument for the late Duke of Yurk^ and to per- 
petuate the splendid victories of Trafalgar, AVaterloo, &c.” is a sort of 
inonopteral temple, intended for St. James’s Park, adjoining the Horse 
(Guards. At the time the design was made, some Members of Parlia- 
ment proposed a vote of A*3()0,0()0, to raise a grand national building 
commemorative of the famed battles in which the English had been 
triumphant; and, although a large sum was granted, and an immense 
subscription raised, we have not heard of the completion, or even com- 
mencement, of a second Rlenhcim, or of any other cdilice worlhy of 
the occasion and of the country. Even the monument for the Duke ol' 
York, for which Sir John Soane subscribed £1000 towards a statm? 
only, is dwindled to an unmeaning, inappropriate single column, which 
is raised on Carlton Terrace, but whicli has neither application, nor oru^ 
architectural sentiment adapted to the time, to tlie person, to the place, 
or to the nation. 

Designs for the Board of Trade and Privy Council O/fivesT Part 
of this splendid building has been erected near Whitehall ; and if the 
whole had been executed according to tlie elevations and views in 
xMr. Soane’s volume, both the architect and the country would have 
been honoured by the work. Onlv a small portion, a sort of fragment, 
however, has been built, and that considerably varied from the 
architect’s designs. Instead of d« tached columns in front, three- 
quarter columns are u.sed ; and, iistead of the order of the little 
JYmple ol‘ Tivoli being the prototype, tl) it of the three columns in 
the Campo-Vaccino Hi. Itome is followed. Thus a disprop«)rtionate 
and imperfect c i prevails in tin? exterior, which is exposed 

to the view^ and ^ riticis^m of every pa.ssengcr; whilst the interior, in 
whicli the skill an i taste of the architect is most manifest, and 
particularly llie Council Chamber, is but little seen, and known only to 
a few persons, 
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The New Law Courts at fVestminster,** designed in 1820, may be 
referred to as a test of Mr. Soane’s abilities and science. Within a space, 
very little larger than the celebrated and justly admired Rufus’s Hall, 
adjoining, the architect has arranged and erected seven public courts, 
adapted for the accommodation of judges, counsel, lawyers, juries, 
witnesses, spectators, &,c. ; with appropriate corridors, retiring and 
waiting rooms, apartments for officers, &c. The task was not only 
difficult, but, to many men of less experience, would have been iinprac- 
ticable. After repeated attempts,” says Sir John, “ I succeeded in com- 
posing a general plan, that satisfied me the site was sufficient.” That 
plan being approved, the works were prosecuted with rapidity, and were 
very far advanced, when some architectural amateurs of the House of 
Commons found fault with the design, (the exterior of the northern 
front,) and obtained an order of the House to pull down a large mass 
of the building. Still further, they recommended and secured the 
same sanction for an architectural design of their own, in what they 
called “ the Gothic style,” to be built, and added to the architect’s 
interiors, in which there is nothing Gothic.” The present north 
front, therefore, must not be ascribed to Mr, Soane ; nor, indeed, is it 
fair to blame him, as Sir James Scarlett has publicly done, for the sizes 
and arrangements of the interiors of the several public courts. These 
were approved, in plans, by the judges and by the most eminent 
counsel, who were consulted, before any part of the work was com- 
menced, and who then admitted that they were all ample in their 
respective areas. In consequence of frequent and severe remarks « n 
these Courts, in the House of Commons, also, by certain oflicers within 
the courts, and by the public press, the architect w as induced to publish 
a folio volume, in 1828, entitled, A Brief Statement of the Proceed- 
ings respecting the new Law Courts at Westminster, the Board of 
Trade, and the new Privy Council Office, &c. &c.” Tliat volume con- 
tains a particular and detailed account of the whole series of designs 
— the consultations and advice the architect resorted to — the plans, 
elevations, and views, of the exterior and interior of the whole w orks — 
and various miscellaneous matters connected with the subject. It may 
be referred to as a literary, graphic, professional, and political curi- 
osity, and eminently calculated to aflbrd useful suggestion to young 
architects, and even to barristers, and statesmen. 

The volume last noticed, contains a republication of some of 
the plates, printed in the volume of Designs for Public and Private 
Buildings,” and also additional illustrative etchings, w ith a large portion 
of letter-press. Besides twenty-five etchings by Coney, in a loose, ragged 
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style, it embraces much information and critical comment on public 
buildings, the press, and on public men. The remaining subjects deli- 
neated and noticed in the volume of Designs,’' arc the National Debt 
Redemption Office, in the Old Jewry ; the church of St. Peter, at Wal- 
worth ; that of the Trinity, in St. Marylebone ; a chapel, at Rcthnal 
Green; some villas, prisons; the Gallery sind a Mausoleum at Dulwich; 
and the Infirmary, at Chelsea. The State Paper Office, in St. James’s 
park, may be referred to, as the last building executed from the designs of 
Sir John Soane; and this is very unlike, in exterior and interior features, 
any other of his works. Ilis own house and museum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, though built some years back, has continued to receive additions 
and architectural embellishments up to the end of the year 1883, and 
may be regarded as an index, epitome, and commentary on the architect’s 
professional abilities. This museum, and this year, will be memorable 
in the annals of the arts of England, and particularly in the biography 
of Sir John Soane; as, by act of parliament, passed 20th April, 1888, he 
has settled on trustees, for the benefit of future architects, and for the 
gratification of artists and amateurs, his inestimable museum and 
library. To preserve these in their entireness within the walls which 
were purposely raised for their reception and display, and in union 
with the numerous and original architectural forms and ellects which 
belong to the house, the most prudent and strict clauses are introduced 
into the act, and the interest of ,€80,000, with the rent of an adjoining 
house, are appropriated and granted to support and uphold the premises, 
and provide for a suitable domestic establishment. The whole is to bo 
opened, for piililic examination, and for the study of artists, at ccrtaiii 
times, and under due regulations ; and thus a commencement is made 
towards supplying that desideratum, a national architectural academy. 
The Soanenn Museum may be hailed as a novelty in this country, and 
l>robably in the world, and cannot fail of proving highly beneficial to 
the student in architecture, and more particularly to those persons of 
ardent and keenly inquisitive dispositions, who can neither aflord 
time nor money to travel and examine the ancient edifices of distant 
countries. Of this truly newel a> I munificent donation to the public, 
it maybe proper to give * ver;v brief account; for it constitutes an 
important, a prominen feature in the biography of its proprietor and 
founder. A vciv coiacisc catalogue of the contents of the museum and 
library, and a list of its pictures and drawings, would occupy a very 
large volume, ‘^l^hey consist of several thousand books and MSS ; 
some hundreds of architectural fragments, casts, and models ; numer- 
ous pieces of ancient and modern sculpture; an immense collection 
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of architectural drawings; and several fine pictures, by Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Hogarth, Turner, Calcott, Howard, Jones, Canaletti, 
together with many objects of virtu and rarity. These are dispersed 
and arranged over nearly the whole of the house, from the attics to 
the basement floor. At the conclusion of the Professor’s twelfth 
lecture, at the Royal Academy, March 21, 1833, Sir John, speaking of 
his house and its contents, said, This collection, which is now iny 
absolute property, I hold now as only a trustee for the country ; and 
when I can no longer give my personal care to its protection and 
enlargement, that duty will devolve on others, who will exercise this 
trust under such regulations as will insure the perpetuation of those 
national advantages, to the promotion of which I have dedicated a 
large portion of an active and anxious life.” * 

The erection of the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for the residence, 
offices, and museum of Mr. 8oane, excited considerable notoriety in 
the year 1812. The district surveyor, Mr. Kiunuird, then indicted the 
professor of architecture for having violated the Act of Parliament 
coniinonly called “ the Building Act,” by raising a sort of stone 
veranda, or screen, l)efore the front wail of his house. The design is 
novel, and, for a southern aspect in a large open area like Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, is well adapted to preserve the front rooms cool in sum- 
mer, and warm in winter. Tlie Act alluded to prohibits the erection 
v)f any bow-window, or “ other projection,” in front of a house next 
to any public street, square, ^c., excepting open porticoes, steps, or 
iron pallisades.” The case was fully argued before tlie magistrates, 
who decided against the district surveyor. That gentleman next tried 
the question at the quarter sessions, where he was nonsuited ; and then 
moved it into the Court of King’s Bench, wliere Lord Ellenboroiigh 
coniirincd the decision of the magistrates and the sessions. 

W e have now pointed out the principal professional works of Sir 
John Soane, and thc.se are sufficiently prominent in situation, in mag- 
nitude, and character, to attract the notice of all lovers of architecture, 
and of those who pretend to any knowledge of, or partiality for, the 
buildiiigs of other countries and other ages. AVithout the aid of illus- 
trations, it would be uselc.ss make further comments on their varied 
designs and distinctive features, nor will our limits allow us to extend 

^ A ground plan, views of the ditfeient apartments, and ot several 

architectural and sculptured objects, with a descriptive account of the house, are 
published in a quarto volume, entitled, “ The Union of Architoctuic, Sculpture, 
and Painting, by John Britton, F.S. .A.*’ 

It 
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this essay. In conclasion, it is but justice to say, that in making esti- 
mates — in a comprehensive knowledge of the value and quality of 
materials — in directing sound construction, and in the skilful arrange- 
ment of plans — Sir John Soane is allowed, by his professional 
brethren and rivals, to possess and exercise on all occasions a discri- 
minating judgment- 
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BART. G.C.B. 


REAR-ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE, ETC. ETC. 


This very distinguished officer is a native of Somersetshire, and 
was born on the 5th ot April, 17^. He very early manifested 
a decided attachment to the naval profession, and, contrary to 
the wishes of his family, entered the navy with no interest ; relying 
only on those merits which have been so gloriously exhibited, and so 
warmly acknowledged, by his country. He served for some time as 
master’s mate in the Hebe frigate, commanded by the late Captain 
Alexander Hood; in which ship, Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, 
whilst a midshipman,*' was his messmate. After being separated by 
the vicissitudes of service for some years, they again met in La 
Minerve, of which frigate Mr. Hardy had been appointed a Lieutenant 
early in the revolutionary war. One of the tirst services by which 
he signalized himself took place in the road of Santa Cruz, when pre- 
parations were making in the fleet off Cadiz for an expedition against 
Teneriffe. It was on the 28th of May, 1797, that Captains Hollowell 
and Cockburn, of the Lively and the Minerve, having discovered a 
French brig of war lying close to the town, ordered their boats, under 
the command of Lieutenant Hardy, to proceed into the bay, and 
attempt the daring enterprise of cutting her out. To this the Lieu- 
tenant cheerfully acceded, and being gallantly supported by Lieutenant 
(now Rear- Admiral) Gage and his other companions, he boarded, and 
carried the enemy, notwithstanding a steady fire of musketry from 
the brig, a heavy discharge of artillery and small arms from the shore, 
and the lire of a large ship at anchor in the road. In this aflair the 
British had not a man killed, and only fifteen wounded, one of whom 
was Lieutenant Hardy, who was immediately advanced for his 
bravery to the rank of Commander, and appointed to La Mutine, the 
ship he had taken. 
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We next find Captain Hardy accompanying Nelson in the pursuit 
of the powerful armament which had sailed from Toulon, and 
proceeded to Egypt. Immediately after the defeat of the French 
fleet in Aboukir Bay, he was made post into the Vanguard 74, bearing 
the flag of Nelson, which commission was confirmed by the Admiralty, 
Oct. 2d, 1798. 

Shortly after this. Nelson shifted his flag into the Foudroyant of 
80 guns, to which ship Captain Hardy also removed, and continued 
to command it until October 12, 1799 ; when Captain Berry, who had 
been selected to convey the news of the victory in Aboukir Bay to 
Earl St. Vincent, having joined from England, he wfis appointed 
pro tempore to the Princess Charlotte frigate. On his return from the 
Mediterranean, he was introduced by letter to Nelson's illustrious 
friend, his present Majesty, (then Duke of Clarence,) as an oflicer ol* 
the most distinguished merit." 

Captain Hardy subsequently served as Flag-Captain to Lord 
Nelson in the Namur, San-Josef, and St. George, the latter forming 
part of the fleet destined to dissolve the Northern Confederacy. 
During the night preceding the sanguinary action oil’ Copenhagen, 
he was employed in sounding the channel ; and on this occasion, with 
his accustomed intrepidity, he rowed in his boat to the enemy’s 
leading ship, sounding round her, and using a pole when apprehensive 
of being heard. On his return to the Elephant, to wliicli Lord Nelson 
had removed, Captain Hardy reported the practicability of the channel, 
and the depth of water up to the enemy’s line; and, had his report been 
abided by, there can be no doubt that those ships which unfortunately 
took the ground, would have safely reached the stations assigned 
them. About the middle of June IHOI, Captain Hardy accompanied 
Lord Nelson, when from ill health In' was obliged to return to 
England. Soon after his arrival however, the Captain was appointed 
to the Isis of 50 guns, in which he conveyed the late Duke of Kent to 
Gibraltar. He next commanded the ikmphion, of 02 guns, and, in 
this, carried out Lord R. Fitzgei\i;d in his embassy to the court of 
Portugal. 

On the Ifjth of Mav, a royal message announced to both 

Houses of ParliiMncfl a. Ircsh rupture with France. The eyes of the 
British public wi re immediately and unanimously directed to their 
invincible Admiral, and Lord Nelson was appointed to the chief 
command of ihe Mediterranean fleet. His Lordship sailed for that 
station in the Victory of 100 guns, accompanied by Captain Hardy 
in the Amphion, and on l:is arrival off Brest, shifted his flag to that 
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frigate, where it remained till he was re-joined by the Victory oil 
Toulon at the end of July. 

From this period to the termination of Nelson’s glorious career, his 
beloved Iriend Captain Hardy was his constant companion, and 
their history becomes nearly identified. 

On the 19th of January, 1805, Lord Nelson, then off the coast of 
Sardinia, received the long-wished-lor intelligence, of the departure 
of the French fleet from Toulon, which port he had watched with the 
most patient circumspection ever since the renewal of hostilities in 
1803; and after having proceeded to Egypt and in other directions 
in fruitless search of them, he learned, in May, 1805, that they were 
bound for the West Indies. Here again he was destined to lose them, 
in consequence of false intelligence ; though, by the mere terror of his 
name, he saved our colonies, and above two hundred vessels laden 
for Europe, which would otherwise have fallen into their hands. He 
followed them, however, with the most determined vigour back to 
Europe, until, frustrated in all his hopes, after a pursuit which, for 
rapidity, extent, and perseverance has no parallel, he judged it best 
to reinforce the channel fleet with his squadron. He accordingly 
joined Admiral Cornwallis on the 15th of August, and, leaving the 
remainder of his squadron with that venerable commander, returned 
to Fortsmoiith with the Victory and the Superb. 

On the 14th of September, 1805, Captain Hardy again embarke<l 
with Lord Nelson at Portsmouth, and arrived off Cadiz on the 2f)th. 
Nothing very memorable occurred until that eventful day, when 
God gave us victory, but Nelson died.” On this occasion, Captain 
Hardy, as Captain of Lord Nelson’s flag-ship, the Victory, took a most 
conspicuous part in the triumphs and the calamities of the day. The 
events of that day need not be recapitulated licre. Immediately on 
receiving the fatal wound. Lord Nelson turned to his friend, and said. 
Hardy, I believe they have done it at last; my back- bone is shot 
through.” On being conveyed to the cock-pit, his Lordship inquired 
for him with great carnestne.ss. IV ill no one bring Hardy to me? 
He must be killed’; 1 am certabi he is dead.” At length the Captain 
exchanged, for a few minutes, his public for his private duties, and 
came down to cheer the last moments of his dying friend. 

It was to Captain Hardy, that that last characteristic conversation 
was addresed, which so strongly attests the matchless intrepidity of the 
hero, and attaches to his last moments an everlasting interest. At the 
close of it, his Lordship ordered the Captain to bring the fleet to anchor, 
then aflectionatcly desired him to kiss him, gave him his dying bene- 
diction, and shortly after expired. 
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As soon as the Victory had been sufficiently repaired to be trusted 
at sea. Captain Hardy directed his course to England with tdl body 
of his friend, which was landed at Greenwich on the 34th of December. 
On the 7th of January, 1806, when it was interred in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Captain Hardy attended the funeral, and bore the Banner 
of Emblems before the relations of the deceased. 

In the following month he was created a Baronet of Great Britain, 
and in the ensuing spring appointed to the Triumph, of 74 guns, on 
the Halifax station. In 1811 the Portuguese government conferred on 
him the rank of Chief-of- Division in the Royal Armada of Portugal. 
In August, 1813, Sir Thomas Hardy obtained the command of the 
Kamillies, another third-rate ; and, in the course of that year, proceeded 
with her to re-enforce the fleet on the coast of North America. Towards 
the conclusion of the American war, in conjunction with a detachment 
of the army under Lieutenant-Colonel Pilkington, he took possession of 
several small islands, and bombarded the town of Stonington, which 
had been conspicuous for its mischievous eflbrts against the British 
ships. 

In January, 1815, Sir Thomas Hardy was nominated a K.C.B., 
and obtained next year the command of a royal yacht. He was 
appointed to the Superb, of 78 guns, in November, 1818, and in that 
ship joined the squadron employed in South America as Commodore, 
which service he discharged with the highest honour. On the 10th 
of July, 1831, he was appointed Colonel of Royal Marines, which ho 
retained until promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral in May, 1835. 
At the close of the following year. Sir Thomas was appointed to the 
command of an experimental squadron in the Channel, and continued 
so employed until October, 1837. On the accession of the present 
ministry, he was made Senior Naval Lord of the Admiralty ; and on 
the 13th of September, 1831, was honoured with the title of G.C.B. 

Sir Thomas Hardy married, on the 7th of November, 1807, Anne- 
Louisa, daughter of Admiral Sir George Cranfield Berkeley, G.C.B., 
and has issue three daughters. 


*,* The materialii of this Memoir are chiefly taken from Marshall’s Naval 
Biography. 







MB. SAMUEL GKOMPTON, 


INVENTOR OP THE SPINNING-MULE, SFINDLE-GARRIAGE, ETC. 


The cotton manufacture, which is of such immense importance to 
this country, had its origin in the East, where the cotton plant is 
indigenous, and where the climate renders a light and porous fabric 
a suitable clothing for the people. It has in consequence been long 
established every where over that cpiarter of the world, though it is 
only ill India that it is carried on extensively with a view to foreign 
exchange. 

Cotton cloths are mentioned liy Arrian, among the commodities 
which the Romans imported from India ; and Dr. Robertson observ cs, 
that the dilference between the cargoes brought thence in ancient 
and modern times, appears to have arisen more from variety in the 
lastes of the nations with which they trade, than from any diversity 
in the nature of the goods prepared for sale in that country. 

The implements made use of in the cotton manufacture of the 
East, arc of so rude and simple a nature, that they are evidently 
the invention of a very early period, and it is probable that they 
existed as we now lind them, before the people of that country 
were divided into castes ; for the continuance of a particular employ- 
ment in the same family, which seems to belong to that artificial 
construction of society, while it had the efl'ect of transmitting unim- 
paired the knowledge already acquired in an art, puts a stop to 
farther improvement. 

The whole of ilo implements used by the natives of India in 
the diflerent process^^s of the otton manuracturc, from the cleansing 
of the fibres to their conversion into the finest muslin, are so simple, 
that they may be purchased for a few shillings. With the exception 
of the loom, there exists among them no instrument tlnit can bear 
the name of a machine, nor is there any trace of the Hindoos having 
ever displayed any mechanical ingenuity. They spin their yarn 
upon the distaff, and yet, with all the advantages which we derive 
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IVom machinery, we have scarcely yet been able to equal, either 
in fineness or quality, Ihe yarn which they produce by means of this 
primitive instrument. The loom, upon which their cloth is woven, is 
composed of a few sticks or reeds, which the weaver, carryinj;^ them 
about him, puts up in the fields, under the shade of a tree, digging 
a hole large enough to contain his legs, and the lower part of the 
geer, the balances of which he fastens to some convenient branch 
over his head. Two loops under the geer, in which he inserts his 
great toes, serve as treadles; and the shuttle, formed like a large 
netting-needle, but of a length somewhat exceeding the breadth ol' 
the cloth, he employs also as a baton, using it alternately to draw^ 
through the weft and to strike it up. On this account the wccivers 
live entirely in villages, as they could not, if shut up in tow ns, work 
in this manner. Forbes, indeed, in his Oriental Memoirs, says, that 

tlic weavers* houses are mostly near the sliade of tamarind or 
mango trees, under which, at sunrise, tlu y lix their looms, and weave 
a variety of very fine cloths.’* The reed is the only part of the 
weaving apparatus which approaches in construction the ])errectioii 
of the instruments we use. 

Upon these rude machines, worked in the way we have men- 
tioned, do the Indians produce those muslins, which have long been 
such objects of curiosity, from tlie exquisite beauty and fineness of 
their texture. 

Such a manufacture, \vc .shall easily conceive, though probably 
carried on to its present extent during many thousand years, has 
given birth to no inventions, to nothing which could contributei to 
the means of procuring enjoyment, to nothing calculated to improve 
man’s condition, or to enlarge the sphe re of his happiness. In 
Fngland, on the contrary, it has existed (to any considerable extent) 
only sixty years, and in that short time I: is given rise to some of the 
liappiest eiforts of ingenuity ; it has been of incalculable use in pro- 
moting mechanical skill, and in improving th(' power of execution in our 
artisans ; and the demand for additional mei hanical application, created 
by the extension of its iirocesses, hr. led to the perfecting of the steam- 
engine, the most successfcl attenipt which man has ever made, to 
bend the properties of uiainT to his will. Ry the introduction of 
machinery, rnoreove* . so extensively into our processes, we have been 
enabled to reduu the price of oiir manufactures so much, that we 
not only maintain sijcces.sful competition with the Indian goods, 
in markets foimeriy supplied exclusively with them, but we now 
actually export cotton goods to India itself. 
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Until so lately as the year 17G7, all spinninpf in England wavS p(‘r- 
formcd on the domestic one-thread wheel, of which there were two kinds. 
The first required the raw material to be previously prepared and 
carded, and was u.sed lor wool and cotton. The cardings were 
soft loose rolls, from eight to twelve inches long, possessing but 
little strength or elasticity, the slightest force l)cing sutiicient to 
break or pull them asunder. One end of this roll was held between 
the finger and thumb of the spinner ; and the other, twisted round 
the point of the spindle, was rapidly drawn out during the revolu- 
tion, and formed a coarse round thread called a slubbhig, similar to 
that now denominated a rovij/g. Por inferior goods this operation 
was sufticient, and the thread was ready for the loom ; but for line 
cloths the twisting and drawing were repeated, and the roving was 
converted into a smaller, finer, and longer yarn. The second mode 
of spinning was on the 11 ax wheel, and used for tho.se substances, 
the fibres of which, from their nature, but more especially from their 
length, would not admit of the preparatory process of carding. ThcvSC 
fibres w(‘ri^ dressed and disposed in an even and parallel direction 
by an operation n'sembling vinnbiiig, and were then coiled round 
the head of the distalV afiixcd to a wheel furnished with a spindle, 
bobbin, and lly. The lly and spindle moved together, and were 
kept in rapid motion by a wheel and band, worked by the foot of 
llic spinner ; the bobbin, which received the thread, ran loose upon 
the spindle, and moved only by the friction of its ends, in propor- 
tion as the lihres of the llax were disengaged from the distafl* by 
the finger and thiunh of the spinner, and were twisted by the ily. 

If wc suppose the machine it.self to be left at liberty, ami turned 
without the assi.stance of the spinner, the twisted thread, drawn 
imvards by the bobbin, would naturally gather more ot the material, 
and form an irregular thread, thicker and thicker, till at length the 
dilliculty of drawing out so large a portion of the material as had 
acquir(‘d the twist, would become greater than that ol sna.)ping the 
thread, which would accordingly break. It is tVic business ot the 
spinner to prevent this, by holding the material between the linger 
and thumb, and bv separati g it with the band during the act of 
pinching, that the intermediate part may be drawn out to the requisite 
fineness previous to the twist. 

To iiccomplish these ends by machinery, two conditions became 
indispensably necessary. First, that the raw material should oe so 
prepared as to require none of that manual tact, which is indispensable 
in separating the knotty or entangled parts as they ofler themsehes^ 
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and, secondly, that it should be regularly drawn out by certain parts 
resembling the finger and thumb of the spinner. The first of these 
was completely fulfilled by the various machines and contrivances 
for the preparation of the cotton for spinning ; and the second was 
accomplished by that capital machine, since called the twist or 
water-frame. 

The contrivance for drawing out the thread constituted the great 
merit of the invention ; the fly, the bobbin, and spindle connected 
with it, being derived with little alteration from the flax wheel before 
described. It consisted of a pair of cylinders, called rollers, slowly 
revolving in contact with each other, at a little distance from a 
second pair revolving with greater velocity, the lower cylinder of each 
set being furrowed or fluted in the direction of its length, and the 
upper ones neatly covered with leather, to enable them to hold the 
thread. If we suppose the end of a roving or loosely twisted thread 
to be passed through the lirst pair only, it may be readily supposed 
that it will be gradually drawn off the bobbin, and passed through 
the cylinders without sufl'ering any other sensible alteration in its 
form or texture than slight compression from the weight of the super- 
incumbent cylinder. But, if from the lirst pair it be suflered to pass 
immediately to the second, whose surfaces revolve much quicker, it 
is evident that the quicker revolution of the second pair will draw out 
the cotton, rendering it thinner and longer, when it comes to be deli- 
vered on the other side. 

This is precisely the operatibn which the spinner performs w ith his 
finger and thumb, and the application of this simple and beautiful 
contrivance to the spindle and fly of the comuion flax wheel, produced 
that machine which had hitherto completed the process of cotton spin- 
ning, and rendered the yarn of this country so deservedly famous all 
over the world. 

At the period we have before .sp<»ken of, the Manchester dealers, 
instead of buying fustians and calicoes from the weaver, as in former 
times had been the practice, bcga:» to furnish him with the materials 
for cloth, and to pay him a fixed \ -ice per piece for the work when 
executed. Along with a qu; utity of linen warp they delivered to him 
a certain portion of C( Uon- wool, which he was obliged to get spun 
into the weft In v. j s to use. But so rapidly was the niaiuifacturc 
at this time outstripping the process of spinning, that it freciuently 
happened that the imu of money the weaver was allowed by his 
employer for spinning, was less than what he found himself obliged 
to pay for it. In this state of things, the farther progress of the 
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manufacture must have been stopped, if a more productive mode ol 
spinning had not been discovered. A change in the system, there- 
fore, was now indispensable ; and we accordingly find that various 
ingenious people had already begun to employ themselves in contriv- 
ing a better mode of spinning. 

From this period the diflerent improvements were both rapid and 
effectual. Mr. Wood, of Bolton, invented the carding stocks, and 
Kay, of Bury, devised the fly-shuttle; in a short time Hargraves, 
of Stanhill, brought out the jenny, the idea of which he is said to 
have conceived from seeing a common spinning-wheel, which had 
been overturned by accident, continue its revolutions as it lay on 
the floor. This invention occasioned great alarm among those who 
earned their subsistence by the old mode of spinning, and even 
produced popular commotion. A mob broke into his house and 
destroyed his machine : and some time after, when a better know- 
ledge of the advantages of his invention had begun to bring his 
^^spinning-jenny’’ into general use, the people rose a second time, 
and, .scouring the country, broke in pieces every carding and spin- 
ning machine they could find. Hargraves himself had now removed 
to Nottingham, where he was engaged in erecting a small spinning 
work, about the same time when Mr. Arkwright >vent to settle there, 
he being driven also from Lancashire by the fear of similar violence. 
The jenny, notwithstanding, in a .short period put an end to the 
spinning of cotton by the common w heel ; and the whole of the welt 
used ill the manufacture continued to bo .spun upon that machine, 
until the iiiveutioii of the mule, by which, in its turn, it was super- 
seded. 

The inventor of this latter ingenious contrivance, was Mr. Samuki. 
Crompton, the subject of our preseur memoir. He was born, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kennedy,* on the ^Id of December, 1753, at Firwood, near 
Bolton, in Lancashire, where his father held a small farm, and, 
us was customary in those days, employed a portion of h s time in 
weaving. His parents were very respectable in their station of life, 
and taught him to read and write ; his father dying when he was very 
young, and his mother boin> a very prudent and virtuous woman, 
togctlu r, perhaps, with the .sequestered .situation in which they lived, 
induced a contemplative turn ol mind. He had taken various views 
of the Clristiau religion, but finally prelerrcd the Swedonborgian 
faith. fu all his dealings through life, he was strictly hencsi, 

* d'ransaetia’"^ ut’ the Literary and Pliilosopliieal Soeicly ot Mancliester 
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patient, and humane. In politics he took little interest, but reja^retted 
the waste of life and property occasioned by war.** 

In his younger days, having learnt to use the jenny of Hargraves, 
he had occasionally woven the yarn he had spun ; but finding that it 
made but an inferior kind of work, he was led to consider how it 
might be improved, and the defect remedied. It has been generally 
stated that this invention took place in the year 1775, but Mr. 
Kennedy, who was personally acquainted with Crompton, states that 
“ he was only twenty-one years of age when he commenced the under- 
taking, which took him five years to effect, at least before ho could 
bring his improvements to maturity.** As he was born in 1753, he 
must therefore have begun his machine in 1774, and completed it in 
1771). As he was not a regular mechanic, says his biograplier, and 
possessed only such tools as his little earnings, acquired I)y labour, 
('uabled him to purchase, and as he had also to learn tin? application 
of them, we may justly feel surprise that even in five years he suc- 
ceeded so far as to make his machine practically useful.” Crompton 
has been known frequently to declare, that ‘‘ w hat annoyed him most 
was, that he was not permitted to enjoy his invention to himself in 
his garret ;*’ for the product of his machine obtaining a better price 
than any other yarns of the day, the secret soon got abroad, and his 
newly constructed machine so drew the attention of the neighbour- 
hood, that they absolutely climbed up at the windows to o!)serve 
him at his work. Crompton, offended at their freedom, put up a 
screen to prevent this; but the annoyance proved so great, that it 
interfered materially in preventing the completion of his ingenious 
contrivance, and finally induced him to lay the scheme before a 
number of his friends, who subscribed a guinea each to examine 
it. This subscription amounted to about .1*50, and enabled him to 
construct another machine, still farthei improved, and of larger 
dimensions. 

This machine was called the llall-in-tlie-wood, or muslin-wheel, 
because its capabilities were available lor the finer yarns for making 
muslins ; and finally acquired tii: name of the from its par- 

taking of the two leading fcatinvs of Arkwright’s waterframe and 
Hargraves’s spinning-jenny ** It consisted in creeling his spindles 
on a moveable carr: 'ge which at the same time turned on their axes 
and centres, whii. t the moveable carriage was receding from the beam 
or rollers whicb me . >Mrcd out the rove to a certain length. His first 
suggestion was to inifodute a single pair of rollers, viz. a top and 
bottom, which he expected would elongate the rove by pressure, 
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like the process by which metals are drawn out, and which he 
observed in the wire-drawing for reeds used in the loom. In this 
he was disappointed, and afterwards adopted a second i)air of roll- 
ers, the latter pair revolving at a slower rate than the former ; and 
thus producing a draught of one inch to three or four. These rollers 
were put in motion by means of a wooden shaft with different-sized 
pulleys, communicating with the rollers by* a band. This was cer- 
taiidy neither more nor less than a modilication of Arkwright’s 
roller-beam ; but he olteii stated, that when he constructed his 
machine he knew" nothing of Arkwright’s discovery. Indeed, we 
may inler that he did not, otherwise he would not have gone thus 
rudely to work ; and the small quantity of metals which he employed 
proves that he could not have been acquainted with Arkwright’s 
superior rollers and fixtures in iron, and their connexion by clock- 
work. Ihen the rollers were made of wood and covered with a 
piece ol slu’epskin, having an axis of iron with a little square end, on 
whicli the pulleys were fixed. 

“ Mr. C rompton’s rollers were supported upon wooden checks or 
stands, llis tops were constructed much in the same way, with 
something like a inousetraj) spring to keep the rollers in contact, 
liis lirst machine contained only about twenty or thirty spindles. 
He linnlly put dents of brass reed-wirc into his under rollers, and 
thus obtained a lluted roller. lJut the great and impovtanl inven- 
tion of Crompton was his siiimlle-carriagc, and the principle of lln^ 
thread having no strain upon it until it was coinjdeled. The carriage 
with the spindles could, by the movement of (lie hand and knees, 
recede, just as the rollers delivered out the elongated thread in a 
soft state, so that it would allow of a considm’able stretch before 
the thread had to encounter (he stress of winding on the spindle. 
This was the corner-stone of the miuits i>f the invention. The 
frame of his maehine was composed tniirely of wood, and extended 
to the length of the draw or stretch; tlu' roller beam was supported 
at eacb eml l)y the frame ; and the wlieel-eiid and vvheel-liaiue, and 
roller iieams, all stood breast-high. The rim or wheel had a small 
pulley u[)on its axis, with a ' and lor tlie ])urpost‘ ot eommunicutiiig 
power or motion to the back shait, whii u hud pulleys upon it to give 
motion to the rollois. There were also, Irom the same shait, bands 
to eaeb head or pair of rollers, as has been slated, which had pulleys 
of difl'erent sizes for the purpose of varying his draught, liaving sink- 
weights and pulleys to keep (he bands ol an equal tightne.ss, and the 
rollers in coiTC.Si;ondiiig mol ion. 
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The band that gave motion to the shaft was connected with a 
loose pulley, having a catch upon the rim, so that it might be dis- 
engaged at pleasure and stop the rollers. This was done by a 
treadle with the foot. The other band was conducted from the rim 
or wheel by two carrying pulleys, at the extreme end of the frame 
containing the carriage or rail-way. The band made a turn upon 
a pulley round the wooclen or tin roller, which roller, being sup- 
ported by two centre points or bearings, gave motion to the spindles 
by means of separate bands. He had a faller or wrapper, (like that 
of Hargraves's jenny, with the exception that Hargraves’s was 
placed behind the stationary spindles, and that of Crompton on 
the spindle carriage, as it w^as called,) nearly on the same principle 
as that now in use. His carriage was a long box with wooden 
pulleys or carriage-wheels, running upon a wooden rail-way, very 
much inclining downwards from the beam, which enabled him to 
draw it out by his knee with greater steadiness, as at that time 
he had no method of drawing out the carriage by machinery.*' 

This admirable machine proved a very important addition to the 
impro>emcnts already made in the ancient method of spinning; yet 
it could not be brought to perfection at once, and five years will 
not, perhaps, be thought too long a period to be taken up in bring- 
ing to maturity such an instrument, or rather a complication of 
instruments, when the great variety and extent of its mechanical 
movements are remembered, and when wo reflect that its inventor 
was neither a regular mechanic, nor had enjoyed the advantages ol’ 
education, 

Mr. Kennedy lurtln r informs us that many improvements were 
afterwards added to the mule, and mentions particularly a person 
of the name of Henry Stones, of llorwich, near Bolton, who 
exchanged the wooden rollers for others of metal, and added clock- 
work, as it was called, to effect their motion, with a chain to stop 
them when required ; and it is rather remarkable, that, after Stones 
had completed his additions, the mule followxnl the jenny, in exact 
order, through a circuit of the sai* .. towns, and superseded it in the 
very same manner as the jenny bad dom^ away with the old one- 
thread wheel. Its use (pnckly Ijocanie general through the towns 
of Bolton, Blackbn/r, ^biry, Oldham, Ashton, and Stockport; and 
the eftect was s> apparent that a dispiisition to improve became 
general, and who( * »• jiossessed the slightest talent at construc- 
tion fell to work in improving the process of making rovings, and the 

facilities, commenced by Crompton, st/uii became available to all. 
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The improvements so far broinj^ht out, quickly extended the use 
of the machine, even to 100 or 100 spindles, but this extension was 
again soon at its limit. A person of the name of Baker, of Bury, 
by placing the cylinder vertically, made the first attempt at extend- 
ing the carriage, so as to embrace twenty-four to thirty spindles, 
and the enlargcnicnt of the whole machine followed. Artilicial 
power was now first added by Mr. Kelly, of Glasgow ; and imme- 
diately after, Mr. Wright, of Manchester, a workman of Sir Richard 
Arkwright’s, constructed the double mule, tq be worked by Kelly’s 
power. In time, Mr. Kelly’s water power was superseded by Wattes 
steam-engine; and after the introduction of several other modifica- 
tions, the* system was finally complete. 

Thus,” says Mr. Baines, junior, in his very elegant summary 
of the inventions gradually introduct'd into the cotton manufacture, 
thus w^e have traced the spinning machinery up to the present 
time, and wc pause to cast a retrospective glance on the dilferent 
stages by whicii the ])rocess of spinning has advanced, from the 
time the one-thread wheel was in general use. Little more than 
sixty years since, every thread used in the manufacture of cotton, 
wool, and fiax, throughout the world, was spun singly by the fingers 
of the spinner, with the aid of that classical instrument, the domestic 
spinning wheel. In 17()7, an ei^ht-handed si)inster sprung from the 
genius of Hargraves; and the jenny, with still increasing powers, 
made its way into common use, in spite of all opposition. Two years 
after, the more wonderful invention of Wyatt, which claims a much 
earlier origin, but w liich had disappeared like a river that sinks into 
a subterraneous channel, now^ rose again under the lortiinatc star 
of Arkwright, and claimed yet higher admiration, as founded upon 
principles of more extensive application. 

“ Five years later, the happy thought of combining the two inven- 
tions, to produce a third, much more ellicient than either, struck 
the mind of Crompton, who, by a perfectly original contrivance, 
ellected their union. From twenty spindles, the machine was brought, 
by more iinislicd meclianism, to admit ol a hundred, and thus to exti- 
cise a Briarcaii power. Rei^y relinquished the toilsome method ot 
turning the machiiio by the hand, and yoked to it the strength ot 
the rapid Clyde. Watt, with the subtler and more potent agency 
of steam, moved an iron arm that never slackens oi tiies, and 
whirled round four hundred spindles in a single machine, am 
finally, to consummate the w^ondcr, Roberts, ot JManchestei, dismi.^j>es 
the spinner, and leaves the machine to its own intulliblc guidance. 
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So that, in the year 1833, several thousand spindles may be seen in 
cl single room, revolving with inconceivable rapidity, with no hand 
to urge their progress or to guide their operations ; drawing out, 
twisting, and winding-up as many thousand threads, with unfailing 
precision, and indelatigablc patience and strength ; a scene as magical 
to the eye which is not lamiliarized with it, as the cfl'ects have 
been marvellous in augmenting the w'ealth and population of the 
county.’'* 

In 1784, or 1785, Mr. Crompton tried his hand at a carding 
nfacliine, the principles of which were somewhat dilfercnt from those 
in common use. The main or large cylinder was made to turn in 
an opposite direction, thercl;>y combing the cotton downwards from 
the rollers, and, of course, upwards from the dotiing cylinder. His 
object was to procure an easier egress for tlie waste or dirt that 
was in tlic cotton, and to save the trouble of stripping, &c.; but tliis 
was not followed so as to become practically useful. 

About the year 1802, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. George Augustus 
Lee, moved with compassion for his adverse circumstances, and 
desirous of fostering the genius he had already shewn in his inven- 
tions, set on foot a subscription, and collected about .1*500, witli 
which he was enabled to increase his cstablislimcnt of spinning and 
weaving. He was left a widower when his (;hildren were yet but 
very young, and his only daughter kejit her father’s cottage, in King- 
street, Bolton, till his death, and where she is now living. 

Being a weaver, he erected several looms for fancy work ; in which 
he displayed much ingenuity, and though his means were small, 
his great economy always kept him in easy circumstances. lit* 
was fond of music, and built for himself an organ, which he kept 
in his cottage for his ow n amusement. 

In 1812, he made a survey of all the cotton districts in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and obtained an estimate of the number of 
spindles then at work upon his principles, which then amounted 
to between tour and live millions, but which is now increased to at 
least double the number. On his return, he laid the result of his 
inquiries before Messrs. »\enncdy and Lee, with a suggestion that 
parliament might grant him some remuneration or assistance. With 
these data before Lbom, tlicse benevolent gentlemen entered warmly 
into the scheme, and, in conjunction with the late Mr. Duckworth, 
of Manchester, wdu* telt a lively interest in the plan, drew up a 
memorial, which was signed by most of the principal luanufac- 
Ib'story of Lancashire, Vol. 11. p. 459. 
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turcrs in the United Kingdom, who were acquainted with his merits. 
Crompton carried the memorial up to London, himself, and obtained 
an interview with one of the members of Parliament for the county, lie 
remained in town during the session, and happened to be in the lobby 
ot the House of Commons on the evening on which Mr. Pci’ccval was 
assassinated, and witnessed the catastrophe. Mr. Perceval had, a 
short time before the disastrous occurrence, promised to exert him- 
selt on Crompton’s behalf, and, in accordance with this assurance, 
had brought in a bill, which w^as afterwards passed, for a grant to 
him in full of jt:r>000, without fee or charges. 

Mr. Crompton was now anxious to place his sons in l)usiness, 
and lixed upon that of bleaching; but the unfavourable state of 
the times, the inexperience and mis-management of the parties, a 
bad situation, and a misunderstanding with his landlord, which occa- 
sioned a t(‘dious lawsuit, conspired, in a very short time, to put 
an* end to thti establishment. His sons dispersed, and In^ and his 
daughter were reduced to poverty. Messrs. Roth well and Hicks, 
of Rolton, the benevolent Kennedy, and some others, had recourse 
to a second subscription in 1824^ and actually purchased for him 
a lilc annuitv of sixty guineas. The amount Avas collected in small 
sums of from one to ten pounds, some of which w ere contributed by 
the Swiss and French spinnci's, who acknowledged his merits, and 
pitied his misfortunes. His portrait, for which he sat in 1802, was 
engraved for his benelit, and a ilwv impressions were disposed of; 
but he enjoyed this small assistance only two years, and died in 
January, 1827, leaving bis daughter, his alVectionatc housekeeper, in 
distress. 

Such, then, was the life of Samuel Crompton; and great and 
incalculable was the importanc(‘ of the machine he invented, to the 
commercial relations of this country. There is, however, one cir- 
cumstance remaining, to which we have not yet bespoken the atten- 
tion of our readers, but which deserves to be placed in its *rue light, 
not only from the remarkable fact itself, but troin the proof Avhich 
may be gathered from it, that true genius is no more to be stifled by 
poverty, than it is ti' be create * by wealth. It w ill, most probably, have 
l)ecu seen, that the men, to wdiose ingenuity the country has been 
indebted for the gradual perfection of the spinning machinery, w ere all 
])ersons of very Tuodevate, if not indigent, cireumstances, and destitute 
of the advantages of education. Hargraves, an operative weaver, in- 
vented the spinning jenny ; — Highs, the rccd-maker, ol Leigh, a poor 
irishman of the low^est grade, with the assistance ol Kay, the clock- 
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maker, equally poor, was the real projector of the water-frame, after- 
wards completed by Arkwright; — Wood, and Lees, both working 
mechanics, invented the carding engine and feeding cloth, to which were 
superadded Hargraves’s crank and comb ; — Crompton furnished the 
mule, subsequently doubled by Wright, one of Arkwright’s workmen ; — 
Benjamin Butler projected the roving-can ; — and Arkwright, himself, 
originally a barber of Preston, completed the whole series, and 
organized the factory system, now spread so extensively throughout 
tlie country. Under the influence of the cotton manufacture, the 
towns of Manchester and Liverpool, from their original state of 
small and inconsiderable villages, have arisen to a population and 
extent, inferior only to the metropolis ; and it is a curious reflection 
to a contemplative mind, to observe, that the rolling tide of the 
cotton trade, so vast in its consequences, and so beneficial to the 
whole world, may be satisfactorily traced to its origin, in the genius 
of half a dozen poor mechanics. • 
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OLINTHUS GREGORY, EL.O 


F. A. S. &c. &c. 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 

WOOLWICH. 


Olintiius Gilbert Gregory was born at Yaxley in Hunting- 
donshire, on the 29th of January, 1774. He received his early 
education under the care of Mr. Richard Weston, then master of the 
most respectable boarding-school in that part of the country. Under 
this gentleman, Mr. Gregory appears to have enjoyed very consi- 
derable advantages. He had been a pupil of Mr. Lander, one of the 
most eminent of British mathematicians, and distinguished himself as 
an able contributor to the Ladies’ Diary, about the year 1757. He 
was, therefore, well adapted to develop and encourage that particular 
intellectual tendency in the subject of this memoir, to which he owes 
so much of his subsequent distinction. Nor was it only as a mathe- 
matical preceptor, that he contributed to the eminence of his pupil, 
lie had the sagacity to discover the inefficiency of those antiquated 
systems of education, whicli were predominant in his day, and 
deserting the ordinary routine, invited the attention of those under 
his care, to works of collateral information ; and, at a time when such 
a plan was entirely unknown elsewhere, made his pupils the instructors, 
and frequently the examiners, of each other, thus multiplving the 
sources of information to each, and giving exercise in all to the 
principle of generous emulation. 

Under the judicious supermtendence of Mr. Weston, Mr. Gregory 
remained ten or twelve years, during which time he laid the solid 
foundation of those great acquirements, by which he has been distin- 
guished in after life.® The last two years of this portion of his 
education had probably a very important bearing on his luture 
character. During this time, he pursued, in connexion with another 
senior pupil, a course of indefatigable study, frequently remaining 
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absorbed in reading the greater part of the night. Once a week they 
compared their progress, and thus promoted a feeling of honourable 
rivalry, which continued till their departure from Mr. Weston’s school, 
when it was exchanged for a correspondence on literary and scientific 
subjects, which was maintained for some years. 

At a very early age, Mr. Gregory’s attention was accidentally 
directed to subjects very remote from those which lie within the range 
of ordinary education. When only seven years old, he happened to 
hear his father read to a lady the following passage from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost : — 

— Tliat must end us, that must be our cure, 

To be no more. Sad cure ! for who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion 

Book II. line 145 — 151. 

The vast subjects alluded to in these lines, at once riveted and 
perplexed his inquisitive mind, and his speculations were immediately 
drawn to the most profound branches of metaphysical science. With 
a mental energy and daring rarely met with at his age, he addressed 
himself to the study of the abstract nature of eternity, and of simple 
duration considered as an attribute of Deity. Here, however, as 
might be expected, he found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 
TTie more he contemplated the subject, the more he found himself 
bewildered and fatigued. Nevertheless, the hold which it had taken 
on his mind was so firm, that he could not cast it off, and yet he could 
not pursue it to any satisfactory issue. Having acquired some 
knowledge of figures, he first thought that a connexion might be 
traced between numeral infinity and endless duration ; and this 
stimulated him to study arithmetic with more intcnsencss, hoping 
that he should soon reach a point iha would solve the difficulty with 
which he found himself perplexed but this ended in disappointment, 
or only led him to suppose Ibui a knowledge of the generalizing 
properties of algebrn, and especially those of infinite series, would 
crown his wishes with s icce. i. Having vainly toiled in these pursuits, 
an insulated sci fence in Harris’s Hermes in®iced him to seek it in 
the languages, in the ancient philosophers, and in the principles of 
universal grammar, w bicli be then fancied might contain the develop- 
ment of the principle of infinity. This in time gave place to a note in 
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Rohault’s Physics, which induced him to search for relief from the 
load with which his mind was burdened, in the works of Locke, and 
in the profound but interesting controversial papers which passed 
between Clarke and Leibnitz. Thus, through a succession of years, 
his mind was oppressed with this metaphysical difficulty, which 
haunted him by day and by night,' stimulating him to seek a solution 
in the most multifarious reading, without knowing how to make a 
proper selection among the numerous books which fell in his way, and 
without having courage to develop his feelings to any one who might 
have rendered him assistance. Such with Dr. Gregory was the dawn 
of intellect at the early age of seven years ! 

Pursuing his studies under Mr. Weston, and making a rapid 
progress in learning, he soon attempted to give solutions to the critical, 
philosophical, and mathematical questions proposed from year to year 
in the Ladies’ and Gentleman’s Diaries, and other publications of a 
similar nature. Thus, instead of confining his attention to one 
department of literature, he was, from these incidental circumstances, 
led to take a wider range; although the bent of his genius and 
concurring events tended most to his cultivation of mathematical 
knowledge. 

Among the books which he read most eagerly at this time, were 
the following: — Harris’s Hermes, Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, 
Pliny’s Letters, Polybius, Sliakspeare, Milton, Locke’s Conduct of the 
Understanding, Wallis’s Arithmetica Infinitoriiin, Keill’s Introductio 
ad Veram Physicani, Kcill’s and other works on Anatomy, Martin’s 
Philology, Martin’s Philosophia Britannica, ike. &c. Strange as the 
eflbrt and tlic taste may seem, for a mere boy, he read most of these 
works quite througli, and the rest in considerable portions, before he 
was fourteen. In addition to this, having a notion that several of 
them were scarce, he transcribed very largely from them, rising early 
in the summer mornings for this purpose. 

On quitting school, in his 17th year, Mr. Gregory continued his 
course of reading with unremitting a.ssiduity, sometimes puichasing, 
and at others borrowing books for that purpose. Having attained 
the age of nineteen, he made h s first attempt as an author. He then 
composed “ Lessons Astronomical and Philosophical, for the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of British Youth.” Being unwilling, however, 
to commit iiimself before the public without receiving tlie best advice 
he could obtain, he introduced himself to the Lari of Carysfort, whose 
seat at Elton Hall was within a few miles of Mr. Gregory’s residence. 
Subsequent events proved that be had made a most happy choice in 
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the friend whom he thus ventured to consult. This nobleman, the 
favourite pupil of Bishop Watson, was as remarkable for his kindness, 
affability, and generosity, as for his extensive acquaintance with 
literature and science, his fine taste, and correct judgment. 

Meeting with a polite reception, our author left his manuscript with 
the noble earl, who shortly afterwards returned it with many hints for 
the improvement of the lessons. Nor did his kindness terminate 
here: in frequent interviews afterwards, he gave the young student 
many valuable directions as to the best course of reading to be 
pursued, directing his attention to chemistry, to ancient history, the 
classical scholiasts, &c. at the same time that he urged him to pursue 
most decidedly his mathematical career; and from that time to his 
lordship’s death in 1828, he honoured him with his warm and steady 
friendship. The juvenile performance which thus served as an intro- 
duction to this nobleman has been very successful as a school-book, 
and has passed through several editions. 

At the age of twenty, Mr. Gregory prepared a treatise on the 
sliding rule, and its most useful applications. The manuscript was 
offered to a London bookseller, who, to ascertain its utility, referred 
it to Dr. Hutton for his opinion. The Doctor, on returning it, spoke 
highly of the work as being scientific and accurate, but, knowing that 
the subject was not sufliciently interesting to ensure an extensive 
sale, recommended that it should not be published. This circum- 
stance, however, gave birth to a correspondence, and afterwards to a 
friendship, between this eminent man and the author, which was only 
terminated by the hand of death. 

About the year 170 1 or 1795, Mr. Gregory became acquainted with 
some distinguished students at the University of Cambridge, among 
whom was Lord Lyndhurst; and by their representations concurring 
with his own wishes, he was induced to contemplate availing himself 
of the advantages of a college education. This design, however, was 
set aside, by some important changes in his opinions. Among the 
books which at this time came -mder his inspection, were several 
wdiich had recently been broughi into particular notice by the pro- 
ceedings instituted in the Uni\crsity of Cambridge against Mr. 
William Freud, then a fellow and tutor of Jesus College. These 
were, Mr. Freud’s pfnnphlet, entitled An l^hortation to the Inha- 
bitants of Cambi dgc, to turn from the false Worship of Three Gods, to 
the Worship of th* One True God;*’ Hartley on Man; Dyer on Sub- 
scription; and others. Impressed by the confident assertions of 
Mr. Frend’s pampbict in particular, Mr. Gregory hastily adopted 
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Socinianism. This change, however, was too sudden to be permanent. 
He determined to appeal honestly and diligently to the Scriptures, 
and to them alone; and the result of his studies was, the cordial adop- 
tion of the peculiar and vital truths of Christianity, of which he has 
subsequently been one of the most efficient advocates. 

Transient, however, as was the impression produced by Mr. Frend’s 
pamphlet, it was not so with regard to the other publications. Though 
he did not then go through the whole of Hartley on Man, with close 
attention, he found his thoughts forcibly drawm to that acute author’s 
observations on the inexpediency of requiring subscription to articles 
ol religion : these produced a train of anxious inquiry, which, the 
more Mr. Gregory pursued, the more it increased his scruples, not 
only against subscription, but even against matriculation, since this 
reejuired an engagement to observe the college statutes, which, as he 
had learnt from Dr. Paley, were in some cases unlawful, in others 
impracticable, in others useless, in others inconvenient.” 

About 1797 or 1798, Mr. Gregory repaired to Cambridge, not 
indeed to enter the university, but, to assist the editor of a provincial 
paper: this, however, not being very congenial to his taste, he relin- 
quished after a few months. He then opened a bookseller’s shop, 
and announced his intention of teaching mathematics, intending, by 
the adoption of this tw^o-fold plan, ultimately to follow that separately 
which promised the greatest success. Soon meeting with much 
encouragement, both in the university and the Unvn, at the end of 
about one year he disposed of his books, and devoted his wdiole time 
and talents to his duties as a preceptor. 

One of the most interesting and important circumstances connected 
with Mr. Gregory’s residence at Cambridge, w^as the commencement of 
his friendship with the late Rev. Robert Hall, which continued unim- 
paired until the death of that distinguished man. Since that event. 
Dr. Gregory has given to the wH>rld an admirable memoir of his 
friend, accompanying a complete edition of his w^orks. Fron. this we 
learn, that Mr. Gregory and Mr. Hall at first were associated, not only 
as friends, but also as fellow-students, as well as some other particulars 
respecting the early intimacy and halnts ot these eminent men, which 
are highly interesting, as illustrating the character ot both. We 
subjoin the Doctor’s account of this period of his life, drawm Irom the 

memoir to winch wc are referring. 

‘‘ When Mr. Hall proposed,” says Dr. Gregory, ‘‘ that we should 
devote an hour every morning to reading together, he asked me to 
assist him in his mathematical studies ; adding, that as a matter ol 
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mutual advantage, it might be well that, on alternate mornings, I 
should be his mathematical tutor, and he my instructor in metaphysics. 
To this proposal I gladly assented; and it has long been my per- 
suasion that the scheme flowed in great measure from his desire to 
call my attention to general literature, and especially to the science 
of mind. 

^ ^ ^ * 

Mr. Hairs avowed object in recurring at all to his mathematical 
studies was, the acquisition of so much geometry, trigonometry, and 
conic-sections, as would enable him thoroughly to comprehend the 
entire scope of the reasoning in Maclaurin's ^ Account of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries.* For this, indeed, his college 
studies had in great measure prepared him ; and there would have 
been but little to learn, could he have been satisfied to proceed as 
students often do. But it was not in his nature to advance, unless he 
ascertained the firmness of the ground at every step. He reasoned 
philosophically, for instance, upon the nature of ratios and pro- 
portions; so that we had to clear our way through the recondite 
lectures of Barrow relative to those points, before we could advance 
to trigonometry. His logical habits, also, made him very reluctant to 
pass over any geometrical proposition, in which he could not trace the 
analysis as well as the synthesis. In this manner, and with such 
views, we went through the proposed course. Of what utility all this 
was ultimately to Mr. Hall, I cannot precisely say ; but I can testify 
that it was of permanent advantage to his mathematical preceptor, 
who had not previously formed the habit of tracing apparent results to 
their foundations; but who, from that period, pursued science with a 
new interest, kept his eye more steadily upon ultimate principles, and 
learnt to value such researches quite as much for their intellectual 
discipline as for their practical benefit. 

In reference to the philosophy of mind, after wc had gone slightly 
over Locke’s Essay, his Conduct of the Understanding, and Watts’s 
Ontology, which I had read before, we studied Berkeley, Wollaston, 
Hartley, Andrew Baxter, Reid,sof ic portions of Bacon’s Essays, and 
of his Treatise on the Adv rncemf iit of learning; or rather, I .should 
say, I had the advanta ol learning what was most or least valuable 
in each and aU o’* tJiesc, from this admirable living commentator. 
We were about ^o proceed to Search’s (Abraham Tucker’s) ^ Light 
of Nature,’ when seme circumstances, which I cannot recall to mind, 
rendered it iiiconvenient for us thus to meet, and brought these 
delightful readings and commentaries to a close. Wc did not then go 
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through any of Dugald Stewart’s works, Mr. Hall regarding him as 
an elegant expositor of Reid, but greatly inferior in originality. 
From Bacon’s Essays he used to read passages aloud, with the 
warmest expressions of commendation.” 

In the spring 1801, he wrote a treatise on astronomy, which he 
dedicated to his friend Dr. Hutton. This work, which was published 
in one volume octavo, was received by the public with the respect 
which it merited. It was noticed in the Monthly and other reviews, 
in a manner highly flattering to an author’s feelings; and in the 
Philosophical Magazine it was characterized as '' the best practical 
work on the subject published since the days of Leadbeatcr.” But 
with all these encomiums, and although it commanded an extensive 
sale, the author was not altogether satisfied with it. He always 
describes it as a hasty performance, drawn up during his leisure 
hours in less than four months, and with inadequate knowledge. 
To remedy this, he long meditated a new work on the subject, which 
would include the excellencies of the preceding, with such additions 
as time and observation had enabled him to make ; but from this he 
was filially deterred on the appearance of Professor Woodhousc’s 
Astronomy. 

In the year 1802, on the death of that eminent mathematician, 
the Rev. Charles Wildbore, the Stationers’ Company consigned to 
Mr. Gregory the editorship of the Gentleman’s Diary, and another of 
their almanacs. About the same time he undertook the general 
editorship of the Pantologia, a comprehensive dictionary of arts and 
sciences. Upon this work he immediately commenced his labours, 
although no part of it was published until March, 1808. From the 
preface we learn, that more than half the articles it contains were 
written by himself. 

In the .same year, as the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
was about to be considerably enlarged, in consequence of the augmen- 
tation of the Royal Artillery, occasioned by the Irish Union, a ?'iathe- 
matical master was wanted. This oflice, in the month ot December, 
principally through the instrumentality of Dr. Hutton, Mr. Gregory 
was invited to accept. With thi^ invitation be complied, and, removing 
to Woolwich, immediately after the Christmas vacation entered upon 
his academical duties. Since that time he has been gradually pro- 
moted througli the intermediate stages to the prolessors chair, to 
which ho was appointed on the death of Mr. Bonnycastle, in May 
1821, and wdiich he now' fills with equal reputation to hiinsell, and 
advantage to that important seminary. 
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Shortly after Mr. Gregory’s removal to Woolwich, he received from 
Mareschal College, Aberdeen, the degree of M.A.; and, after a lapse 
of three or four years, on presenting this college with a copy of his 
Mechanics, and the first volume of his Pantologia, he received the 
further degree of LL.D. This latter work is comprehended in 
twelve thick and closely printed octavo volumes, and was finished 
in 1813. 

Although Dr. Gregory’s professional duties required unwearied 
application, he found time to compose his celebrated Treatise of 
Mechanics in Theory aud Practice,” in three octavo volumes, of which 
the first edition appeared in 1806. The strongest testimony to the 
excellence of this work may be found in the numerous editions through 
which it has passed, and the extensive sale it continues to command 
in England, on the continent of Europe, and in the United States. 
It is used as a class-book in the American Military College at West 
Point, and in several other of their colleges. It has also been trans- 
lated into the German language, and introduced into some of the 
Continental Universities. 

In the year 1807, Dr. Gregory’s translation from the French of 
M. Haiiy’s Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy, made its 
appearance in two octavo volumes, and met with that fiivourabli* 
reception, which might have bee n expected from the joint influence of 
two such names as that of the author and of the translator. 

In the spring of 1811, Dr. Gregory, in conjunction with his friend 
Dr. Hutton, published, primarily for the use of the Royal Military 
Academy, a third volume of A course of Mathematics,” of which 
also he composed about one half. In the midst, however, of these 
great and complicated efforts, he was not unmindful of higher interests 
than those of science, and, immediately on the completion of the last 
mentioned treatise, he at once varied his lal)Ours, and impressed upon 
them a far higher degree of value and importance, by the composition 
of his justly celebrated “ Letters on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Duties of the Christian lleligioa/* in two volumes. This work, the 
history of which appears in its faefacc, is one of the best performances 
on the subject that t!u Eio^lUh language contains. It has been 
extensively circular d i;i Great Britain, America, and India, and 
several editian.i have been published. The letter on Mysteries, and 
that on the Oi/inity of our Lord, have been translated into the French 
language, and widely circulated in France. These letters, on their 
first appearance, were elaborately reviewed in several of our periodical 
journals; but in none with more justice, elegance, and masterly 
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discrimination, than in the Eclectic Review for 1812, by his friend the 
Rev. Robert Hall. 

In 1816, Dr. Gregory laid before the world his Elements of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with their applications */' and in 
the summer of the following year, accompanied M. Biot and Captain 
Colby to the Shetland Islands, in order to make some astronomical 
observations and experiments with pendulums, in reference to that long 
agitated and highly interesting problem— the figure of the earth, and 
published a brief account of the result of his own observations, in TiU 
loch's Philosophical Magazine. On their journey northward. Dr. Gregory 
and M. Biot were made honorary freemen of the city of Aberdeen. 

Prior to this time, Dr. Gregory had for several years prepared two 
almanacs for the Stationers' Company, and, on his return from his 
northern excursion, they consigned to him the entire management of 
the Ladies' Diary and White’s Ephemeris, together with the whole of 
that general superintendence of their Almanacs, which had been so long 
and so ably conducted by Dr. Hutton. In addition to the above 
labours, Dr. Gregory was one of the twelve gentlemen who had the 
honour of establishing that most useful and flourishing institution, 
The Astronomical Society of London/' he also discharged the duties of 
Secretary to that Society, until a severe attack of inflammatory disease 
compelled him to resign. 

Engagements so laborious, important, and diversified as those in 
which Dr. Gregory has been engaged for more than thirty years, have 
acquired for him an extended celebrity and influence, not only in his 
own but also in foreign countries. They have also induced many 
learned l)odics to enrol him among their honorary members. Among 
tliese are, the Academy of Dijon, the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of New York, the Historical Society ot ^ew' \ork, the 
Literary and Philosophical Societies at Cambridge and Bristol, the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the Parisian Statistical Society, and 
others. About three years ago, he also had the honour of being 
appointed by his present Majesty, one of a board ol lourteen men ot 
science, who are constituted visitors ol the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich. In addixioii to thi works already noticed. Dr. Gregory 
has edited new editions of Joyce's Scientific Dialogues; ot Lobb s 
Contemplative Philosopher; some of Dr. George Gregorys works; 
and, lately, superintended the English edition of Bishop M‘Ilvaine8 
Evidences of Christianity. He has also published Mathematics tor 
Practical Men ; and Memoirs of his friend the late Dr. John 
Mason Good. 
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We have only room to notice the last; and, in some respectS; the 
best of Dr. Gregory’s literary productions. This is, the recent edition of 
the entire Works of Robert Hall, in six vols. octavo, which has 
appeared since the death of that extraordinary man, accompanied by 
an admirable memoir &c. from the Doctor’s pen. The memoir is 
unquestionably one of his happiest elforts, and is alike worthy of the 
author and the subject. The work, besides its many and great literary 
excellencies, has a crowning merit, which wo must be allowed to 
mention. All the labour of producing it has been borne by Dr. 
Gregory in the midst of his accumulated engagements, gratuitously, 
for the benefit of Mr. Hall’s family, and in testimony of his lasting 
affection for the memory of his friend. Indeed, the review of the 
entire life of the subject of the preceding memoir is alike calculated 
to inspire admiration of his distinguished talents and acquisitions, and 
a profound respect for his character. Rising above that narrow and 
partial philosophy which, with too many scientific men, induces doubts 
upon the highest order of subjects, which it is utterly unable to solve, 
Dr. Gregory bus earned the title of a Christian philosopher. He has 
shewn in his own character, as w^ell as in his writings, the harmony of 
scientific, moral, and religious truth; and perhaps it is diflicult to 
determine which of these subjects is most deeply indebted to his 
valuable and persevering labours. 

Dr. Gregory has married twice, and has a surviving family of two 
sons and two daughters. 
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SIR JEFFRY WYATVILLE, 

R.A. F. R.S F.S. A. 

ETC. ETC. 


As the name of Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, is intimately associated 
with the architectural character of the famed castle of that city, and 
the more famous Tower of London — as William of Wykeham, once 
Bishop of Winchester, is more distinguished in the annals of the 
country for his architectural works at Windsor, Winchester, and 
New-College, Oxford, than for any personal acts and deeds—so the 
name of Wyatville is historically identified with the castellated 
palace of Windsor, in all its modern re-edifications and improvements. 
This distinguished and fortunate architect has attained fame and 
envied distinction by the skill, integrity, and straight-forward conduct 
he has displayed in the commencement and prosecution ol his pro- 
fessional works at that admired seat of Royalty. Of an artist who 
has been honoured by the personal commendations of two monarchs 
who have successively sought his professional advice — who has also 
obtained the public praises of some of the most distinguished senators 
in both Houses of Parliament, and of many eminent critics and con- 
noisseurs — it may serve at once to gratify laudable curiosity, and 
excite emulation, to put on record a few facts and opinions calculated 
to characterizo the man and the architect. 

This eminent architect, whose personal features have been admirably 
delineated by Sir Thomas Lawrence,* and from whose pict.;re the 

* This portrait was painted by command of George IV. as a compliment 
to his architect, to be placed in the royal collection at Windsor Castle. It is a 
good, impressive likeness of the livirg prototype, and will transmit bis persona 
features to posterity, whilst it has all the blandishment of Sir Thomas’s glowing 
pencil. By the gracious permission of King William IV. it has been c | 
and skilfully engraved for the present work. His Majesty, as >vtll a. n p 
decessor, George IV., have honoured the architect with repeated acts o con- 
descending kindness and patronage ; both of whom hare manifeste q 
interest in the progress of the architectural works at W indsor. 
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auno&ed engraving has been made, is the son of Joseph Wyatt of 
Burton -upon -Trent, in the county of Stafford, where he was born 
on the 3d of August, 1766. His father was considered clever, but 
indolent, and therefore afforded but a poor example for a boy of 
an enthusiastic and enterprising spirit. Placed at the free-school 
of his native place, he speedily acquired the common rudiments 
of scholastic education. After reading Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
History of the World, ” he took a fancy ” for the sea, before 
he had attained his twelfth year, and secretly left his home, to 
seek adventures on the vasty deep.” Pursued and overtaken, 
he was quickly conveyed back to school; but correction and study 
did not curb his ruling passion,” for within two years he again 
fled from both, with the same intention as before. His purpose was 
again arrested, and he was compelled to remain at home till the age 
of seventeen. During this time, he was once ‘‘ rigged out” for a 
voyage Avith Admiral Kempenfeldt, on board the Royal George, but 
was fortunately prevented 1‘rom joining that noble ship, which was 
afterwards lost at Spithead. Home, however, became not only irksome 
but painful to him, from the improvidence of his father ; and in 1785) 
he made a third, and successful, attempt to fly from both, and vseek his 
fortune in the metropolis, but could not obtain any engagement in 
the naval service, as the American war had then ceased. Thus the 
juvenile adventurer Avas once more foiled, and his long -cherished 
anticipations of becoming an admiral Avere frustrated. In this 
dilemma, he found a friend and protector in Samuel Wyatt, his 
father’s brother, then an architect and builder of repute in London. 
With that gentleman he continued more than seven years, and 
acquired considerable knowledge of the ordinary routine office-busi- 
ness, and of practical construction. Mr, S. Wyatt Avas extensively 
employed both in London and at the seats of many noblemen 
and gentlemen in the country ; namely, at Eaton Hall, Tatton 
Hall, the Trinity House, London, •See., all of Avhich Averc executed by 
and from his designs ; and consrouently afforded his nephcAV oppor- 
tunities of Avitnessing all the pro esses of designing, estimating, and 
executing buildings of vaii< us k»uds. 

In the hopes of act uiri'^g further professional knowledge, and par- 
ticularly Avith M vitvv of cultivating that essential requisite in art, taste, 
young Wyatt sought these advantages in the office of another uncle, 
Mr. James Wyatt, \;ho had attained a higher station on the ladder 
oi fame than his brother. He had been some years in Italy, and 
had Aosited its architectural emporium, Rome. On returning home, 
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and before he had come of age, he designed and built a magnificent 
room, called The Pantheon/’ in Oxford Street, London. This 
edifice was highly extolled by the critics of the day, and conse- 
quently gave celebrity and employment to the fortunate architect. 
Its simple Palladian front of Portland stone, secured the praises of 
many persons, and its splendid interior those of more. Mr. James Wyatt 
was latterly promoted to the high station of Surveyor-General of 
his Majesty’s works, and introduced by King George the Third to 
Windsor Castle, where many alterations and additions, without much 
substantial improvement, were made by him to that famed palace, lii 
the oflice of that gentleman, the nephew served the period of another 
apprenticeship ; and, if he did not participate, at that time, in the fame 
and fortune of his uncle, he was materially improved and benefited by 
the varied practice which he saw, and a knowledge of influential 
persons, from whom, subsequently to Mr. James Wyatt’s decease, 
he derived important advantages. Among this high class, was the 
Prince of Wales, then the observed of all observers— the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form,” who honoured him with his first 
personal notice on the day of the marriage of the princess royal, 
and continued to speak occasionally to, and applaud his designs, up 
to 1799. In that year, an opportunity occurred of commencing the 
world on his own account,” by an offer from an eminent builder, then in 
ill health, to join him in business, and who had extensive contracts with 
government and other offices. In this profitable and respectable career, 
Mr. Jeffry Wyatt continued to the year 1824, when, after an absence 
of twenty-five years from Royal intercourse, he was unexpectedly 
commanded by his Majesty, George the Fourth, to attend and receive 
personal instructions respecting designs for restoring Windsor Castle. 
This led to a new engagement, which demanded not only the whole of 
his time and professional attention, but impelled him to relinquish all 


the duties and profits of the man of business. 

The union of the tradesman with the architect was deemed by 
the Royal Academicians a suflicient bar to the advancement ot 
Mr. Jeffry Wyatt tu be one of their society, and he was allowed 
to continue as a candidate for .wenty years, before he was admitted 
a member. During this period, be made many designs for public and 
private buildings, which were erected in different parts of the king- 
dom, some of vbicb manifested architectural talents ot a high 
order, lie was at length elected an associate, and speedily altcrwards 
one of the Royal Academicians. Among various designs wliich he 
bad exhibited at that nursery ol the arts, was one called liiam.^ 
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Palace,” which attacted much admiration during the exhibition. This, 
and his other architectural drawings, and executed buildings, are 
ample evidences of his love of, and devotion to his profession. 

“ Direct thy steps to Windsor's stately cotirts, — 

Explore her halls, her towers, her sacred fane, 

And treat thine eye with grandeur. Look around, 

And mark the teeming landscape strew’d with gems 
Of architecture : mansions, villas, domes. 

Replete with art and science, taste and beauty.*^ 

Old ms. 

King George the Fourth having expressed a desire of living in 
Windsor Castle, his Majesty’s ministers recommended the subject to 
Parliament, when it was agreed that great alterations and improve- 
ments should be made in that rural palace. It was ajso agreed, that the 
three attached architects to the board of works, Messrs. Soane, Nash, 
and Smirke, with Mr. Jefl’ry Wyatt, should be directed to make plans, 
drawings, and estimates, for eflecting this purpose. It may be naturally 
concluded that the prospect of such an important and lucrative com- 
mission would call into action all the energies and talents of these 
experienced and fortunate architects. The sum of three hundred 
thousand pounds had been voted by Parliament towards the expenses 
of these projected improvements : and a commission of eight noblemen 
and gentlemen, members of the administration and of the opposition, 
were appointed to superintend and advise about the works, and 
check the expenditure of the money. 

On the 4th of iVIay, 1824, the architects were directed to attend, 
with their respective drawings, at the office of the Earl of Liverpool, 
at Whitehall. Each, with the exception of Mr. Soane, who had 
declined, was called before his Lordship and the other commissioners 
in succession, to explain his plans and opinions ; and the drawings 
remained in the possession of the commissioners for several days: 
it was at length announced, that the designs of Mr. J. Wyatt had 
been approved and accepted. Aporisod of this flattering event, first 
by his Majesty, who had evidenily *ecn much pleased with the designs, 
and who had previously expressed favourable opinions of the 
architect —•and, secon My, by Lord Liverpool — Mr. Wyatt was com- 
missioned to r.. uui.'iicc the w^orks, and exert his abilities in render- 
ing the Castle a comfortable and splendid habitation for the English 
monarch, and an i;iiiament and honour to the country. How far 
these injunctions have been acconipli.shed, and how far the architect 
has justified the favourable testimonies of friends, and the approval of 
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commissioners, the critical part of the public is now qualified to decide, 
and in the sequel it will be our duty to explain. 

With a liberal grant of money, and after a visit of the Commis- 
sioners to Windsor, the general plan of operations settled, and all the 
formulae of agreements, signatures to drawings. See. regularly executed, 
it was agreed to commence the new works ; and on the 12th of August, 
1824, the anniversary of his Majesty’s birth-day, the first stone was 
laid by the King. This was part of the foundation of the new gate- 
way on the southern side of the great quadrangle, and thenceforward 
to be called Georf^e the Fourt/is Gatewny. On this occasion, the 
Monarch conferred on the architect the royal authority of changing 
his name to Wyatville, not merely as a personal compliment, but for 
the purpose of distinguishing and separating the Wyatt of that reign, 
from Mr. James Wyatt, who had been much identified with the archi- 
tectural works at Windsor, during the long life of George the Third. 
As a mark of further favour, his IMajesty was pleased to suggest 
and confer the additional armorial quartering to the architect’s family 
arms, of a view of George the Fourth’s gateway, with the word, 
fFiudsor, as a motto. 

The works proceeded with great rapidity, for numerous hands 
were employed, and the architect devoted the whole of his time and 
zeal to their advancement and completeness, not only from conscien- 
tious motives and professional pride, but from the deep intere'fet, 
and condescending kindness and urbanity of his Majesty towards 
him. On the Dth of December, 1828, such progress had been made in 
the works, that the King's private apartments were completed, and his 
Majesty took posscs.sion of the Castle. The first public act the King 
performed, and that iinmediately after residence, was to confer the 
honour of knighthood on his architect. 

Without the aid of plans and views of the buildings, it will be 
impracticable to convey to the stranger any clear ideas of the com- 
parative state of Windsor Castle, at the time Sir Jeffry commenced 
his improvements in 1824, and at the time of writing this biographical 
sketch in 18^14. 

As this national edilico is intimately associated with the name 
and fame of the architect wiiosc professional character we arc endea- 
vouring to delineate to the reader ; and as it is a popular theme ol 
comment, critici* m, and history, it cannot be deemed irrelevant, in this 
place, to give a very brief account of it, which will be done in the 
language of Mr. Britton, as related in his lecture on Castellated 
Architecture, read at Windsor in March, 18^14. 
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^ This provincial palace of the Kings of England has been succes- 
sively occupied by nearly all the English monarchs^ from William I. 
to William IV., that is, for a period of above seven hundred and fifty 
years. Such, indeed, are its local advantages, luxuries, and varied 
attractions, that it is likely to continue the abode of kings, as long as 
they continue to possess taste to enjoy its many natural and arti- 
ficial charms. Its situation is a gentle eminence, commanding an 
extensive tract of flat, but fertile and finely-wooded country to the 
north, east, and west, whilst a large and picturesque forest sweeps 
round its southern side, presenting a variety of undulating and thickly- 
wooded scenery. The silver Thames” flows through low, and flat 
meadows from the west to the east, at a short distance from its 
northern terrace, and gives many sparkling and cheerful features to the 
landscape. The Castle buildings have been progressively raised by 
the Sovereign’s William I. and II. — Henry I, — Edward III. and IV. 
— Henry VII. and VIII. — Elizabeth — Charles I. and II. — George III. 
and IV. — and by William IV. The splendid and interesting Chaixil 
of St. George, the pride of Windsor and of England, was chiefly 
raised by Edw. HI. and Edw. IV., and it is presumed that it was 
designed by the famed William of AVykeham, who certainly directed 
many of the Castle buildings. The commanding tower, in tlie middle 
w^ard, at the west end of the north terrace, was doubtlessly built and 
occupied by that bishop, and is now inhabited by the modern archi- 
tect of Windsor, w ho is rationally proud of such a residence and such 
association. Parts and specimens of the architectural evidences of 
nearly all the monarclis here named, are to be seen in difl'erent portions 
of the Castle : and it is at once curious and interesting to compare 
and contrast the styles of architecture which prevailed and were 
fashionable at the dificrent ages thus referred to. At the north-w estern 
extremity of the curtain walls, in the lower ward, is an example of real 
Norman design, called Caesar’s, or the Ilell Tower, whilst the dynasties of 
the Plantagenets, Lancastrians, Yorkists, Tudors, Stuarts, and Hano- 
verians, are all to be identified «u other parts of these extensive 
castellcd and Christian buildings. 

^The lofty keep tower, < ocupying a high conical mount near tin 
centre of the building , a ^d separating the upper from the lower 
ballium, or waril is at once a fine castellated feature, and a curious 
specimen of design and construction. On its summit is raised the 
royal flag, which, by llie addition to the tower, is increased fifty-four 
feet in height. In the reign of King Charles II., it was sadly disfigured 
by the alterations then made, as were the whole buildings of the upper. 
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or inner ballium. Sir John Evelyn visited Windsor in Auj^ust 
1670, and writes in his Diary, that the castle was now going to be 
repaired, being exceedingly ragged ruinous. Prince Rupert, the con- 
stable, had begun to trim up the keep, or high round tower, and hand- 
somely adorned his hall with furniture of arms, which was very sin- 
gular, by so disposing y* pikes, muskets, pistols, bandoliers, holsters, 
drums, back, crest, and head pieces, as was very extraordinary.” 
Hence, it seems, that the fashion of decorating halls with a display of 
arms and armour commenced with the disuse of those emblems of 
human warfare, in Charles the Second’s reign. 

‘ It may be safely aflirmed, that all tlic alterations and additions 
made in the Castle buildings from the commencement of the Tudor 
dynasty, to the year 1824, Avere not only incompatible with the 
castellated character of the older works, but some of them were 
tasteless in design, and slight and bad in execution. It has been found 
necessary to take down the whole of the latter class, and, on removing 
floors and partition walls, it w^as seen that nearly all the main timbers 
were so muoli decayed as to be unfitted for farther use. IS’ew floors 
and ceilings, with new partition walls, were necessary, and, to improve 
the exterior ofloct of the elevations, each wall w as raised several feet, 
and finished with bold embattled parapets. The angular and inter- 
mediate towers were also augmented in height, and each crowned 
with a machicolated summit. The chimney shafts were formed into 
stone clusters, and made to assume tlie shapes of turrets. Around 
the south and east sides of the interior of the great quadrangle, 
was erected a spacious corridor below^ with a gallery, over it, five 
hundred and fifty feet in length, both of which form approaches to the 
chief suites of apartments which belong to those parts of the Castle. 
The range of rooms appropriated to the Royal Family occupy the first 
floor of the eastern side of the quadrangle, whilst those devoted to 
distinguished visitors arc to the south, and the state apartments, con- 
sisting of St. George’s Hall, the Waterloo Gallery, the Audience 
Room, the Presence Chamber, the Throne Room, the Grand Stair- 
case, &c. are to the north.* 

In 1830 the Ci>niini.ssionCiS, having found that the most decayed 
and dangerous parts of the building had occasioned an expenditure 
much beyond the original estimates, applied to Parliament for further 
advances ; but to this application an opposition was made in the 
House of Commons, and a committee was appointed to investigate 
the public works at Windsor Castle, and endeavour to ascertain the 
amount of money required to complete them. After several meetings, 
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and inquiries of the architect, the committee allowed and ordered 
additional works to be undertaken, to the estimated amount of 
£149,000, thus making a total of £771,000. This grant was to be 
advanced at the rate of £50,000 per annum. It is proper to remark, 
that the total sum here .specified belongs to the arcliitect’s depart- 
ment alone, independent of the upholsterer, decorator, and other 
artizans: and it must be highly gratifying to Sir Jeffry to learn that 
the committee, after a careful examination of the matters referred to 
them, reported to Parliament their approbation of the works, and 
their recommendation that the architect should prosecute them in the 
same manner, and with the same powers and discretion which he 
had hitherto exercised. Since that time much has been done, and 
more is still in progress. The Elizabethan gallery is finished, and 
fitted up as a library ; the Waterloo gallery is completed, and adorned 
with a series of splendid portraits executed by the late Sir Thomas 
ijawrcnce, of the principal monarchs, statesmen, and generals of Ihiropc ; 
a large and noble Staircase has been constructed, in which is to bo 
placed a colossal statue of George IV., executed by Cluintrey, 9 feet 6 
high. Lodges have been erected at the junction of the Long- Walk 
with the Home-Park, and several of the old state apartments, at the 
north-west part of tlie upper court, arc enlarged, new ceiled, floored, 
lined, &c. In the architect’s designs was shewn a splendid royal 
chapel at the north-west angle of the upper court, but this, with 
stables, coach-houses, and many other w orks, .still required in the base 
court, are deferred. 

On a recent examination of the Castle, and contemplating its 
present grand, substantial, and imposing portraiture as a whole, and 
features in detail, in comparison to, and contrast with, its state in 
1799, the picture is striking and impressive. It plainly manifests an 
improvement in public taste, as well as an enlarged liberality in the 
national councils : it shews a harmony and co-operation in the 
monarch, the ])arliamcnt, and the pcop* ', which may be referred to as 
unparalleled in the annals of the ki. gdom. At an age when economy 
in every department of the state ). cs been demanded by the people, 
and partly conceded by th#" ^overjiiiient, it is presumed that a million 
of the public money ‘ ill be expended on this palace, and paid 
without a murmu and without reproach. Nothing can be a stronger 
proof of the ability nnd integrity of the architect: for the monarch 
and the subject — the 1 ory and the Whig — the liberal and the radical — 
are nearly unanimous in commendation of these works ; and such is the 
unaffected liberality of John Bull, when thus pleased, that he freely opens 
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his purse, and proffers his tens of thousands without reserve, and with- 
out regret. Under these circumstances and persuasions, w e will indulge 
the fond hope that the respected object of this brief, imperfect bio- 
graphical sketch, may live to complete all his projected improvements 
to this British palace, and transmit it to future ages for the admi- 
ration and boast of other monarchs and statesmen, as well as for every 
other class of Englishmen. 

As in the naval code of renown, one of its honoured heroes pro- 
claimed that — England expects every man to do his duty,'" — so, 
in that ot the line arts and literature, every one, who in discharging 
his duty, exercises talents and taste, enhances his own fame with that 
of his country. 

Beneath one Royal head, whose vital pow’r 
Corrects, enlivens, and exerts the whole ; 

In finer arts and public works shall she, 

Shall B HIT A IN shine.’' Thomson. 

Although Windsor Castle is the prominent professional work of 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville, and for ages to come will be associated with 
his name and memory, there arc many other buildings in different parts 
of the kingdom, which have been either wholly raivsed, or essentially 
improved, from his designs. As the literary publications of an author, 
the pictures of a painter, and the plastic designs of the sculptor, 
serve to characterize and commemorate the relative talents of each, 
so the executed buildings of an architect may be referred to as the 
best memorials of, and comments on, bis professional life. It is a 
singular circumstance that Sir Jeffry has had professioneil engage- 
ments, and left some of his works, in thirty-five out of the forty 
English counties, and four out of the twelve, Welsh. From a list of 
above one hundred of these buildings, tlie following may be enume- 
rated, with the names of their owners. 

Badminton Iloascy (ilouccstershirc, Duke of Beaufort.— Drawing- 
room and library. 

JVohnrn Ahhaj^ Bedfordsliirc, Duke of Bedford. — Temple of the 
Graces. 

At Endsleigh^ Devonshire, Duke of Bedford. — A spacious and com- 
modious seat, in the cottage style. 

Chatsworih flmtse, Derbyshire, Duke of Devonshire. — Some mag- 
nificent new buildings, also alterations, and restoration ot the 
old mansion, in the Italian stylo. These have been in pro- 
gress during the last fourteen years. 
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Longleat House, Wiltshire, Marquis of Bath — New conservatory, 
stables, offices, staircase, and alterations of the hall, &c. 
Ashridge, Hertfordshire, Earl of Bridgewater. — The completion 
of the house, begun by James Wyatt, Esq. R.A. ; the Bridg- 
water column in the park, and lodges. 

Brethey, Derbyshire, Earl of Chesterfield. — Parts of the house. 
Gopsal, Stafibrdshire, Earl Howe. — A new lodge, &c. 

Belton House, Lincolnshire, Earl Brownlow. — New green-house, 
and alterations to the mansion. 

fFollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, Viscount Middleton. — Alterations 
to the interior, and new lodges to that fine Italian house. 
Sidney College, Cambridge. — New gate-house, and fronts to the 
whole college. 

Besides the above, which are generally called show places. Sir 
JelTry has designed and executed the following new houses. 

Lilleshall, Shropshire, Earl Gower. 

Golden Grove, Carmarthenshire, Earl of Cawdor. 

Nonsuch Park, Surry, Samuel Farmer, Esq. 

Dinton, Wiltshire. William Windham, Esq. 

Denford, Berkshire, William HaJlet, Esq. 

Stubto?i, Lincolnshire, Sir Robert Heron, Bart. 

Hilljield Lodge, Hertfordshire, The Honourable G. Villiers. 
Trebursye, Cornwall, The Honourable William Elliot. 

Banner Cross, Yorkshire, General Murray. 

Wimbom, Dorsetshire, AVilliam Castleman, Esq. 

Claverton, Somersetshire, John Vivian, Esq. 

Hastings, Sussex, Compt de Vandes. 

&c. &c. &c. 
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EDWARD BAINES, ESQ. 


M. P. 


Edward Baines, Esq. M.P. for the Borough of Leeds, son of the 
late Mr. Richard Baines of Preston, was born at W^alton-Ie-dale, 
Lancashire, in 1774. Placed at an early age in the family of his 
maternal uncle, Thomas Rigg, Esq. of King’s Land, near Hawkshead, 
he received the first part of his education at the free grammar school 
in that town, under the tuition of Edward Christian, Esq. afterwards 
Chief-justice of Ely, and Downing Professor of Law in the university 
of Cambridge. 

From thence he returned to Preston, and at the age of seventeen 
was apprenticed to Mr. Thomas Walker, of that place, printer and 
stationer. Before the expiration of his apprenticeship, he removed 
to Leeds for improvement, and served the remainder of his term with 
Messrs. Binns and Brow’n, the printers ot the Leeds Mercury. 

Immediately after tho termination of his apprenticeship, he formed 
a connexion in trade with Mr. John Fenwick, and carried on the 
printing business for about a year, under the firm of Baines and 
Fenwick, at Lec.:^. This connexion having been dissolved, he 
succeeded, in the year 1800, after the death ol Mr. Binns, to the p 
prietorship of the Leeds Mercury, of which he became the sole con- 
ductor. In the preceding year, he married Charlotte, the daughter ot 
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Mr. Matthew Talbot, known, in the literary and theological world, as 
the author of a very laborious work, under the title of An Analysis 
of the Bible.” The issue of this marriage has been six sons and 
five daughters ; all of whom survive, except two sons who died in 
infancy. 

In the hands of Mr. Baines, the Leeds Mercury became a journal 
of extensive political influence in the north of England, which has 
been enlarged since he obtained the co-operation of his son, and partner 
in business, Mr. Edward Baines, in the year 1828. Having uniformly 
niaintained the principles of civil and religious liberty with zeal and 
consistency, this journal has contributed essentially to the promulgation 
and extension of those principles, once so little popular in the town of 
Leeds and the county of York. Through the medium of this journal, 
Mr. Baines first suggested to the freeholders of Yorkshire the pro- 
priety of returning to parliament Henry Brougham, now Lord 
Chancellor of England. This suggestion was adopted with enthu- 
siasm ; and that highly talented man, and patriotic statesman, was 
elevated, at the general election of 18^.10, to the distinguished emi- 
nence of representative of the county of York; from which station he 
stepped, by no very unnatural transition, to the woolsack. 

Under the new system of representation introduced by the Ilet'orm 
Bill, aided by the operation ol the press, the representation of the 
West Hiding of Yorkshire has become wholly popular; and by tlic 
I'xertions of tlie friends of that measure of political regeneration, 
'rhomas Beil>ington Macauley, Estj. was returned as the repre- 
sentative of Leeds, along with John Marshall, jun. Esq., in the 
first reformed parliament in 1S32, r»u the retirement of Mr. Macauley 
to take the station io wn.ch ho wa.s .so fitly appointed in the 
Supreme Council of U dia, the electors of Leeds bestowed upon 
Mr. Baines the i ighest mark of their confidence and esteem, by 
returning him to paruament on the I7th of February, 1834, as their 
repicsentative, without solicitation on his part, without cost, and 
on those principles of purity of election which he had so long and so 
strenuously advocated. 
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The subject of this memoir has been engaged in several historical 
and statistical works. At the conclusion of the war between England 
and France in 1814, he commenced a quarto work, in two volumes, 
under the title of The Wars of the French Revolution,’' which was 
originally intended as a compilation, and the first part of which, from 
1703 to the peace of Amiens, was of that character. The work was 
afterwards extended, under the title of the History of the Reign of 
George the Third, and finally comprehended a period of English 
history of sixty years. Ilis principal topographical work, now in 
course ol’ publication, is the History of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, in four quarto voliimes- 

Mr. Baines has been amongst the most active promoters of the 
public improvements in the Borough of Ficeds, for the last thirty 
years. Personally, and through the medium of that powerful instru- 
ment the press, his exertions have been unremitting to extend the 
charities, to increase and to improve the public edifices, and to enlarge 
the facilities for the oducatiou of the poor. In the administration of 
the public concerns of the parish, he has taken a lively interest; and 
his fellow-citizens have adjudged to his services their highest reward, 
by conferring upon him the guardianship of their interests in the 
national councils. 















